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CHAPTER XL 


A VISIT TO THE GALLEON, 


Wuen breakfast was concluded, Nerle turned to 
his partner in iniquity, and said: 

“Pedro, the sea is so high and the wind so variable 
that the galleon will not leave the bay to-day. What 
do you say, therefore, to paying the Count Regla a 
visit ?” 

The pretended priest started, and a look of absolute 
terror and apprehension crossed his face, as he shook 
his head, and ejaculated: 

“No, no! Not for worlds would I see him, or be 
seen by him.” 

Nerle smiled, in his quiet and meaning way, his 
keen glances having assured him that there was some 
accret between the Reglas and his companion. 

“Ah! I might have known as much,” he said. 
“T remember that you were quite excited and ab- 
atracted last night over the count’s presence. I shall 
go, however ad 

“No, ne!” interrupted Lasso, “ you had better not. 
What if the count should know of your connection 
with the pirates—with Callocarras? ” 

“Oh, he won’t know anything about it—I’ll answer 
for that. While I am gone you can feed the prisoners, 
if you choose, and remain in charge of the castle, until 
my return.” 

Lasso saw that his companion was bent on visit- 
ing the galleon, and made no further objections, 
knowing that they would be useless. He said that 
he was anxious to hear the results of Nerle’s proposed 
— and readily promised to wait at the castle to hear 
them. 

“You can return to the library, Pedro,” remarked 
Nerle, whenever you choose, Here are the keys to 
the rooms where the Leols are confined, and you can 
ting for food for them.” 

He handed out the two keys Lasso had already used 
that morning, and withdrew to his own apartment, 
where he attired himself handsomely. He then wont 





[SENOR NERLE’S VISIT TO THE GALLEON. | 


to the front entrance of the castle, descending the 
broad marble steps, and enteriug the main garden. 

He had not taken a dozen steps before he suddenly 
encountered one of his servants, with Senor Leol, Ruy’s 
foster-father. 

There was a look of grief and anxiety on the old 
hammock-maker’s weather-beaten ceuntenance, and 
he looked at least ten years older than on the preceding 
afternoon. 

“ Good morning, senor,” said Nerle, with a careless 
courtesy. “Do you wish to see me?” 

“ Yes, senor,” answered Leol, bowing. ‘‘ Has Ruy 
been here during the night? or, have you seen any- 
thing of my daughter, Iolet ?” 

“ Why, no!” returned Nerle, in apparent surprise. 
“ Are they not at home? ” 

The old man shook his head, and his voice was 
husky with grief, as he said: 

“They were both out in all that hurricane last 
night. Where can they be? Didn't Ruy come here, 
senor?” 

“ No,” replied Nerle, affecting sympathy. “I haven't 
seen either Ruy or Iolet for a week. Perhaps they 
are visiting some neighbour.” 

“No, no!” said Leol, sadly. “I have visited or 
sent word to every house on Isla Grande, and at last 
resolved to come here, it being the only place we have 
not visited. Perhaps Iolet was blown from the path 
on the cliffs into the sea by the wind.” 

“No, you musn’t think so. She may {have gone 
into the interior for flowers, or something, and lost her 
way!” 

The cloud on Leol’s face lightened a little, but in- 
stantly fellagain, as he said: 

“But, Ruy, where is he ?” 

Nerle drew the arm of the old hammock-maker ia his 
own, and they walked down the garden, and passed 
outside the heavy gate, near which a servant was 
usually at work, going out upon the cliffs. 

“T sympathize with you, my friend,” he remarked. 
“We must, however, hope for the best. It is pro- 
bable, as I suggested, that Iolef may have sirayed 
into the jungles, and it’s equally prcebable that Dou 
Ray may be gp-board the-galleon ” 

* a 





Leol uttered a hopeful exclamation, and Nerle con- 
tinued : 

“Tam now going aboard of the galleon, and will 
inquire if he has been there. By the way, could you 
take me off in a boat to her? ” 

“Yes, senor. The sea is very rough, but I think 
I can manage to convey you there.” 

Nerle continued to sympathize with Leol as they 
proceeded on their way to the village, and made a 
very favourable impression on the unsuspecting old 
hammock-maker, so that when they reached the beach 
near his cottage Leol thought: 

“T never knew Ruy to be mistaken but once, and 
that was when he misjudged Senor Nerle. If he could 
only see how good and sympathizing he is to me in 
my great trouble, he would esteem him as highly as 
the villagers all do.” 

Proceeding to his boat-house, the old man brought 
out a strong and well-made boat, and Nerle hastened 
to enter it, and was rowed out toward the stately 
galleon. 

As they neared it, their boat dancing over the white- 
capped waves, Nerle ‘noticed that though the vessel 
was not new, it was staunch and well-built, and his 
repeated glances betrayed his admiration of it. He 
carefully noted everything about it. 

A guard was pacing the deck, and hailed them as 
they approached, and Nerle stated that he wisled to 
see the owners of the galleon. He was allowed to 
board, the old man following him to the deck. 

The distinguished looking stranger who had visited 
Ruy and engaged him as a pilot, was pacing the deck. 
The statements which Nerle had made to Lasso about 
him were substantially true. 

He was Count Regla, the richest man in Mexico, 
proprietor of a vast silver-mine, many millions of 
dollars from which he was now bearing away in his 
galleon, with the intention of going to Spain to re- 
side. The more intimate facts respecting him and his 
family will appear in the course of our story. 

Te adyanced towards Nerle, greeting him courte- 
ousty, and Nerle introduced himself, adding : 

“Town the castle up the coast, and reside at Isla 
Grande during a portion of every year.” 
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He indicated the castle, which presented a very im- 
posing appearance from the bay, situated as it was 
close to the sea on the high cliffs, 

“I have called upon you, thinking the wind | 
would keep you in purt to-day,” continued Nerle, po- 


litely, “and to offer you my hospitality during the ; 
time you may spend with us!” 

“Thank you, senor,” replied the owner of the gal- 
leop. “Iam Count Regla, of Mexico. Allow me to 
introduce my friend and countryman, Captain Ro- 
mere. 

I'he captain advanced and exchanged greetings 
with Nerle, 

“Do me the honour of entering my cabin, Senor 
Nerle,” said Count Regla. “ Allow me to tender my 
hospitality before I accept yours.” 

Nerle assented, and the count, after ordering Leol 
to be cared for by one of the sub-officers of the 
Eucantadora, led the way te his cabin—an apartment 
that for richness and decorations was beyond parallel. 
The cost!y Persian carpet, thé luxurious divaus and 
couches, the pictures, guitar, books, and eumptuous 
adornings, Tivalled the belongings of the castle, and 
betrayed the enormous wealth and refined tastes of 
their owner. 

The forward part of the cabin was divided from the 
rest by a heavy curtain of blue velvet, whish fell from 
the ceiling te the foor. 

Count Regia seated his guest, and excusing himself, 
lifted the curtain, passing inte am exquisite little bed- 
room, returning almost immediately with a lean- 
ing on his arm, whom be éutveduced as his 
countess, 

She was about years of age, but looked 
younger. She was tall and queenly, slender in form, 
though not toe mach so, and a noble coun- 
tenance, to which years had beauty and eweet- 
ness. 


There was a sadwess about her, as about her bus- 


4 


band, showing that despite their Jove for each 
pore meer Se retires they had known 
some great sorrow. 


* 
‘bvraceleta, 
circled ber deticate wrists; amd aprays of diamonds, 
set in thin gold wires scarcely flashed 
from ler bands of purple black hair. 

Nerle was impressed by her magnificent attire as 
much as by her rare and refined beauty, and his 
manner was most gentle as he greeted her. 

“Senor Nerle owns the castle you noticed this 
morning, love,” said the count, as ‘he seated his beau- 
tiful wife in a stationary easy-chair. “He has called 
to offer us his hospitality.” 

“It would give me great pleasure, senora,” said 
Nerle, “to show you my gardens and residence. 
Would you like to go ashore?” 

“ Thank you, senor,” said the countess. ‘We were 
just thinking of going ashore, and perhaps your visit 
will save us the trouble—the sea being so rough I 
dislike to trust my husband or myself to it.” 

Nerle bowed, and calculated the immense sums the 
jewels which the countess wore so carelessly must 
have cost; and there was a strange gleam in his eyes 
as he meutally pronounced them worth more than 
a million dollars. 

“In fact,” continued the lady, “my husband is 
greatly interested in that young pilot who brought 
us into the bay last evening—the young man named 
Leol. He has inspired in me a profound wish to see 
him.” 

“ He is a very worthy and intelligent young man,” 
said Nerle, bowing. “ He is esteemed by the villagers 
as one above them, is a splendid scholar, and a perfect 
gentleman. ‘To know him is to love him.” 

The villain knew that he was speaking ne more 
than the truth about Ruy. 

The countess exchanged glances with her husband, 
and then said: 

“ Perhaps, querido mio, this gentleman can tell you 
if the young pilot is a native of Isla Grande, and also 
something of his history.” 

The eount regarded Nerle a moment, as if hesitating 
to speak, and then remarked : 

“This young pilot has recalled a family tragedy, 
which I will relate to you, Senor Nerle. Seventeen 
years ago, a dear friend of mine, residing in the city 
of Mexico, died, leaving to my guardianship his 
orphaned and infant daughter, and a large sum of 
ready money to be saved for her, This money and 
the child were committed to the care of a young man 
named Laslin, a protégé of my deceased friend, to be 
placed in my keeping.” 

He paused a moment, as if the retrospection was too 
much for his calmness, and a strange expression ap- 
peared on Nerle’s face. 


“ This servant proved faithless and fled with the 
money,” pxrsaed ae count, after a brief pause. “ For- 
tunately, I appeared in the neighbourhvod that same 
day, and was imformed of the movement. We pur- 
sued him and arrestéd him. He was tried and sen- 
teuced to.a long term of imprisonment. The ease ex- 


cited considerable attention at the time, as the father- 
| less protégé was studying to be a priest.” | 


Again the count paused. 

Nerle started, and had not the count and his wife 
been absorbed in their grief, they would have been 
startied at his strange and sudden emotion. His eyes 
gleamed with a peculiar light, and a significant smile 
curved his thin and bloodless lips. Count Regla soon 
precee ied : 

“A year passed on, and one day this little girl— 
then @ year old—and my only son, a noble little fellow 
of feur years, disappeared straugely and mysteriously. 
We searehed everywhere fo®three days, and then 
heard of Lastin's escape from prison, when we knew 
that be had stolen the clvildren. We advertised for 
years, employed men im the search, and spent our time 
and money fresly; but we have never found a clue to 
the fate of my lost son and ward—unot the least clue, 
not the slightest.” 

He covered his eyes with his hands to hide the 
tears he conld not restrain, while his wife sobbed 


It was evident that their grief was as fresh as on the 
they had lost the children—that time hed mot 


I 


he asked: 
“What did you call the villain, count?” 


“ His same was Reve Laslin, senar.” 
Nerle tepeated it, as though he were com- 
mitting it to me 5 
“I have told you this,”Count went on, “that 
pe ee ee ~ meme des the inquiry which 
to me by this young pre 
Romere says he resembles me very , and I ailleo 


| beat to. go ve shore when you came on deck. Now, 


iis there anytuing, Senor Nerle, in the birth or career 
of this young pilot that weuld lead you to cennect kim 
with my son?” 

The count and countess waited eagerly for a reply, 
the more especially as their wisitor had seemed 
thoughtful and interested. 

Nerle had had time to recover from his great as- 
tonishment, however, and now shook his head gravely. 

“T fear you have deceived yourself, count,” he said 
in his gentle and seductive tones. “It is but a mere 
resemblance ! ” 

The count did not look satisfied. 

“He did not look like a common pilot,” he said, 
thoughtfully. “He looked noble and grand, as if en- 
dowed from his birth with the loftiest qualities of 
mind and soul. He has a patrician look, Senor Nerle, 
and an air of conscious power and integrity of purpose. 
I would give all my wealth to claim that young man 
as my son.” 

A strange gleam shot from the eyes of Senor Nerle 
as he responded, in his most hypocritical tones: 

“ Your misfortunes inspire in me the most profeund 
sympathy, count. I am most reluctant to tell you 
the truth concerning Ruy Leol, but it will be better to 
do so than to permit you to indulge fallacious hopes. 
It is true he has a patrician bearing, but nature some- 
times plays strange freaks. Poor Ruy is only the 
son of a humble and illiterate hammock-maker— 
his aspirations and strong will have made him what 
he is.” 

His listeners were silent a few moments, and the 
count then said, in a broken voice: 

“We must dismiss owr awakened hopes, Regina. 
If we find not our lost children here, we shall meet 
them hereafter in the bright world to which all mortal 
steps are tending. Let us be patieit.” 

‘'he countess wiped her tears away, and her coun- 
tenance resumed its expression of patient sadness, as 
did her husband's. 

The villain made a few sympathizing remarks, and 
then said: 

“Shall I have the honour, senora, of welcoming 
you and the count to my castle during your stay 
here?” 

‘No thank you, senor,” said the lady. “ We have 
no wish to ge on shore now, but appreciate your kind 
hospitality.” 

Nerle bowed, remarked that he must return home, 
and took his departure ia the most graceful manner, 
the count accompanying him to the deck. 

Leol was iv waiting, and the two men were soon on 
their way to the shore. 

“Your son has not been on board the galleon,” 





said Nerle. ‘‘ We will have to search for him elsewhere.” 


toward the castle alone. 
his eyes grew keen and his face.glowing, and he 


Leol bowed, with « heart-broken expression on his 


haggard face, aud said that he could.ouly resume his 
search for him. 


Nerle left hima, putting up his boat, and hastened 
As he hurried onward, 


muttered : 

“Reve Laslin, eh? Studying to be a priest. A 
baby girl, with a fortune waiting for ber in Count 
Regla’s hands! A lost boy, too—a future Count Regla! 
I see—I see!” 

He chuckled gleefully to himself, and rubbed his 
hands joyfully together. 

He soon reached the castle and entered it, finding 
Lasso walking about in a wild state of excitement. 





CHAPTER XIL 
A LIVING DEATH. 


As Lasso scammed the face of Senor Nerle, a troubled 
expression mamtied his own, 
“ You saw the count? ” he stammered. 
“Yes. Qome inte my own private room. We 
must be very cautions.” 
Lasso followed him, with the air of a whipped dog 
fellowing his master. 
After securing the door, Merle turned to him ab- 


Puptly, and said : 
“Tbe count has taken it imte his head that Ruy 


wbout him ——” 

“Is it possible?” interrupted Lmeso, sinking into a 

“Yes. It seems that the comm lost @ son ands 
ward, suspected am escapeil i 
Sa ae » te AD convict of 

Lasso uttered a strange sert of cry, and mumbled 

about the clesmpems @f the room, His 
wei face had become deathly pale, and his 
mx * ad assumed the rigitity of terror. 
eourse, these speculations amd resemblanc. : are 
of ne account?” pursued Nera, taking care not tu ‘+t 
Lasso discover how tho bed been watching the 
effect of his words. ° We oun dismiss them.” 

“ Just 60,” echoed Lasso. “Dimenies them.” 

“ At the same time, the imteresfthe eennt has sud- 
denly taken in his pact makes it desirable for 
us to prevent their — 

“ Most assuredly. ‘They must never meet—never!” 

“ Because,” continued Nerle, “the young eaves- 
dropper has overheard our confidences, and learned 
that we are intending to take part in the seizure of 
the galleon. He has learned that I have abducted 
his foster-sister; and is aware that we sometimes 
turn an honest penny by acting as spies for Callocar- 
ras——" 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Lasso, excitedly. ‘ His 
knowledge on all these matters renders it necessary 
for us to get rid of him.” 

“ But we must note where we stand carefully, and 
have tle fullest eonfidenee in each other. You saw 
lolet, ef course, and comprehended my affair with 
her?” 

“ Well, yes ; I was too excited to think muchabout 
her presence last evening, but have since mused upon 
it, You love her, and wish to marry her?” 

“The idea exactly. Since you see where I am, why 
are you so secret about your so-called niece ? What if 
she is deformed? Love plays strange pranks, and 
you need not be ashamed of loving her. Confess, 
Pedro, that we are in the same boat! ” 

The confession was reluctantly made, and Nerle 
resumed : 

“Very good—we can now proceed. Not only must 
Ruy Leol die, but your niece must learn the fact, aud 
attend his funeral, and so realize the uselessness of ber 
love for him, and so be placed ina position to transfer 
her affection to you.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Lasso, “impossible !—I 
mean that sie should attend the funeral!” 

“Oh, not at all. What if you have been harsh to 
her? ‘The instant Leol is found dead, somewhere on 
the rocks—an easy matter—you can go to your niece, 
and ask her forgiveness; obtain her promise to keep 
your secrets—if you have any—and then break tie 
sad news to her. Thereafter, when a few days of 
grief have passed, she will turn from the dead to the 
living, and you will obtain her hand in marriage.” 

Lasso's face brig!:tened. 

“ This reaily looks practical,” he declared. “ The 
only thing in the way——” 


He had reflected that Nerle would see Yola at the 
funeral, so learn the falsity of his pretension of her 
deformity, and this prospect for a moment barred his 
way. Hereflected, however, that Nerle was occupied 
with Iolet, and that he could cause Yola to veil her 
face, and these reflections caused him to continue: 

“ Yes, on the whole, your plan is a good one. We 





will not only get rid of Ruy, but we will make his death 






Leol resembles him, and proposes to make inquiries | 
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a step toward the success of my suit with my so-called 
niece.” 

There was a quiet gleam in the eyes of Senor Nerle, 
as he arose and responded : 

“T am glad to find you so sensible. It only remains 
for me to prepare the chief essential of the proposed 
funeral—a job I will soon have finished. You can 
remain in possession here, and see that no one comes 
to disturb me.” 

He exchanged a few more words with Lasso, and then 
withdrew, proceeding to his bedroom. The instant 
he was alone, an expression of profound satisfaction , 
lighted up his face. | 

“Of course,” he muttered, “there's no certainty in 
anything that’s uncertain, but I strongly suspect that | 
this Lasso is the Reve Laslin spoken of by Count | 
Rezla, and that Ruy and Yola are the lost son and 
ward. However .tha may be, there is no mistake 
about the future of that girl, Once let her think her | 
lover dead, and it will be strange if I cannot soon | 
bring her to a choice between me and Lasso.” 

He sank into a chair, and reviewed his relations 
with the pretended priest. 

“IT found him here when I came,” he continued, | 
“and was not long in penetrating his pretensions and | 
making him useful, I am sorry he has attempted | 
this double game on me, It may lead to disappoint- 
ment.” 

He arose and commenced ransacking a drawer in 
an elegant bureau, and soon produced a smail phial 
filled with a colourless fluid. 

“ That’s the thing for my purpose,” he ejaculated. 
“The padre need not know the deception.” 

He lighted a lantern and went down to Ruy’s 
prison, finding him seated on the cold, damp floor, in 
a state of mind we will not attempt to describe, 

“T come for a purpose that will be best described | 
in the execution,” said Nerle, placing his lantern on a 
projecting stone. “I hope you will submit to your 
fate as philosophically as possible.” 

He produced the phial. advanced to the prisoner, | 
seized him in a firm grasp, and finally succeeded | 
in pouring quite a quantity of the liquid down 
Ruy’s throat, the manner in which our hero was 
bound preventing him from offering but a feeble | 
resistance. | 

“ Well, what's to be the result of this measure?” | 
was Ruy’s inquiry, as soon as his outraged feelings 
permitted him to speak. 

“ You will soon see.” 

‘The villain seated himself on a stone, and grimly 
waited the effect of the poison. It was not long before | 
Ruy became deathly pale and sank helplessly on the 
floor. Nerle then removed the chains and ropes from 
the insensivle body, and composed the limbs, and again 
seated himself and waited. | 

A full half-hour passed, and then, with aquiet smile ' 
of satisfaction, he approached his victim, examined 
him attentively, and said: | 

“T have given you, Ruy Leol, a poison procured | 
years ago in India, You are aware of the luxuri- 
ance and profusion: of poisonous herbs and weeds | 
in that quarter of the world, and will not require a | 
lengthened history of this extract. I will merely say 
that I procured it of a fanatical fakir, who was repre- 
sented as a wholesale poisoner. The effect of this 
liquid is unique. A certain dose—about the quantity 
I have given you—causes the partaker to fall intoa 
death-like sleep. The body becomes cold and rigid, 
the limbs ditto, the pulse still, and all the signs of 
death appear, and yet, strange to say, the mind re- 
mains as active asever. In a word, this poison has 
plunged you into a condition analogous te a certain 
kind of trance. You can hear everything going on 
around you—you are perfectly conscious of what I 
am doing and saying—and yet you are to all appear- 
ance dead, and are incapable of the slightest. word or 
movement.” 

The declaration was true! 

Every one of these statements had fallen with sin- 
gular distinctness upon Ruy’s senses, aud yet he lay 
like one dead, cold and rigid, aud unable to betray 
that his soul was still in his body. 

He was not much surprised at the effect of the poi- 
son, for he was aware that such effects are common 
among the scientific poisoners of the East, but he was 
surprised that Nerle should take such a course with 
him, and after a desperate effort to break the horrible 
bonds holding him, he.waited for an explanation of 
the proceeding. 

Nerle seemed to comprehend the emotion, for he 
continued : 

“ Padre Lasso wishes to kill you outright for your 
pursuit of Yola, as he’s determined to marry her him- 
self. I, however, think differently. I have received 
a revelation to-day that causes me to act thus, and I 
will tell you briefly my mode of proceeding. I shall 
take you out on the cliffs, and leave you to be found 
by the parties in search of Iolet aud yourself, They 
will lament over you in the most agonizing way, of , 
course, but you will be unable to utter a sound or| 


| 





j 
| 





the battlement surmounting it, Nerle pointing out the 


betray that life yet remains in your body, Then 
they'll bury you. I'll advise old Leol to put you in 
the vault, and in the course of the succeeding night I 
will take you out of your coffin and put you on board 
the vessel belonging to my good friend Callocarras. 
It would be easier, I grant, to kill you on the spot; 
but you may be useful to me yet. If my suspicions 
are right, you are somebody, and I may need you. 
Mave no fears, senor; Yola and Ielet shall both be 
taken care of. By the way,” he added, with a soft 
laugh, ‘‘I may make an exchange with the good padre: 
give him Jolet, of whom I am tired, and take the be- 
witching little Yola.” 

The effort that Ruy made to break the horrible 
spell enchaining his body was terrible. His mind 
was in a whirl of emotions, but his body was as cold 
and rigid, his eyes as fixed and glassy, as if he were 
already dead. 

Nerle arose and picked him up, putting him under 
bis arm and covering his body with a large cloak, 





| showing a strength that was astonishing for one of 


his slight figure. He carried his victim up-stairs, 
through the halls, pausing once or twice to rest, out | 
into his private garden, and thence some distance to a | 
naked cliff, and here he laid him down, looked 
cautiously around him, removed the cloak, and 
whispered : 

“* Au revoir, Ruy Leol, till I meet you on board the 
Bloodhound. ‘I'he wounds you received last night, 
although not serious, will aecount for your death!” 

He flung the cloak over his arm and hurried home, 
locking the wall door and castle door behind him, and 
hastening to the library. 

‘“* Well!’’ demanded Lasso, eagerly. 

“Well!” returned Nerle. “He is dead! 
and see!” 

He led his delighted confederate up a couple of 
flights of stairs to the top of one of the castle-towers, 
and they looked cautiously through an embrasure of 


Come 


body of the victim where he had left it. 

The joy of Lasso was satanic. 

“There are parties out all the while, looking for 
him and the girl,” said Werle, “and they will soon 
find him. It will be supposed that he was killed by 
prowling pirates in the night, and that his body has 
been overlooked in the search to-day. Ah! there 
comes a party now!” and he pointed to a group of 
men, hunting among the rocks living the shore. ‘‘ Old 
Leol’s amongst them, Now look!” 

‘The two men waited anxiously for the result. 

They had not long to wait—a sudden and startling 
cry coming to their ears, as the old hammock-maker 
discovered the body and sprang towards it, clasping 
itin his arms. 

The wind brought his sobs and despairing ejacula- 
tions to the ears of the villains—brought also the groans 
and exclamations of thestrong men whoknew and loved 
Ruy, as though he were a son and a brother to them 
all—and their black hearts were full of delight. 

One of the men took from his shoulders a heavy and 
large Mexican blanket, and his comrades placed Ruy 
carefully upon it. They then tenderly lifted the 
corners of the blanket, and started homeward—a sad 
and solemn procession. 

(To be continued) 


Tae SHAKESPEARE Estate.—“ The fulfilment of 
the poet’s last and dearest wish,” wrote Mr. Halliwell, 
“is involved in the accomplishment of the design. It 
clearly appears from Shakespeare’s will that his chief 
object was to found a family estate, with strict entail. 
His estates were scattered after the second generation, 
Now, after a lapse of three centuries, it is in our power, 
should proper means be forthcoming, to gather them 
again together, and to entail them upon the people of 
England, whe, to use the words of Mr. Knight, shall 
become their possessors and their heirs for ever.” This 
is perhaps rather-e larger family than he intended. 


CosTUMING IN THE OLDEN Trme.—There is cer- 
tainly a difference between the masculine costuming 
of to-day and that of three hundred years ago. Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s doublet was embroidered with 





pearls; his buff shoes were covered with precious 
stones of the value of £6,000; his armour blazed | 
with diamonds and pearls, and “ Steenie” Bucking- | 
ham, the favourite of Kiug James I., sometimes liad | 
his diamonds so loosely put on his garments that | 
when he pleased he could, with a sudien shake, 
sprinkle the ground with them, that the dames de la 
cour might pick them up. He had a suit of white 
velvet, embroidered with diamonds, the value of 
£80,000. 

Woman’s Love.—A man who had struggled with 
a malignant disease approached that crisis in its stage 
on which his life seemed to depend. His anxious 
wife, scarcely daring to breathe, was sitting by his 
bed; her servants, exhausted by consiant watching, 
had all left her. It was past midnight. a @2l. was | 


open for air; she heard, in the stillness of the night, 
a window open below stairs, and soon after approach- 
ing footsteps. A moment more, anda man with his 
fave disguised entered the room. She instantly saw 
her husband’s danger ; and, anticipating the design of 
the unwelcome intruder, she pointed to her husband, 
and pressing her finger upon her lips to ensure silence, 
held out to the robber her purse and her keys, ‘l’o 
her great surprise, he took neither. Whether he was 
terrified or “harmed by the courage of her affection, 
cannot be known. He left the room, and, witiout 
robbing a house sanctified by such strength of affec- 
tion, he departed, 


HERRINGS. 


Viewep as an article of food, herrings may be said 
to be of four kinds. We have the fres!: herring, the 
salt herring, the red or smoked herring, and the 
bloater. These, with the exception of the first, whic 
is simply the herring ip its unprepared state, are pro- 
duced by various modes of “ curing.” 

In the preparation of salt herrings for the market, 
a good deal of routine has necessarily to be gone 
through before the crown-brand is affixed to the 
barrels; but in the main the process is as follows: 

The fish having been conveyed to a convenient 
spot, the gills and digestive canal are removed by 
means of a sharp-bladed knife. They are then 
sprinkled with salt, and are ready for the birrel. In 
the bottom of the latter is placed a stratum of salt, 
and upon this is laida stratum of herrings closely 
packed, with their sides upwards; then foliow alier- 
nate layers of salt and herrings till the barrel is full. 

Having been allowed to remain in this condition for 
some few days, the barrel, on examination, is found 
to contain a quantity of pickle, in which the herrings 
are seen floating. The supernatant liquor is now 
poured off, an additional number of herrings anda 
superficial stratum of salt are placed in the barrel, 
which is then closed and is ready for branding. 

The branding process consists in affixing to each 
barrel a series of letters, indicating the month and 
day in which the herrings were caught and cured, 
the name and address of the curer, and also the 
presence or absence of the gills and alimentary canal. 

Red herrings, or rather herrings whici: are about to 
be made red, are placed in barrels, with salt, and left 
for three or four days, just as in the case of the salt 
fish. They are then removed and hung upon spits, 
which contain about twenty herrings a-piece. These 
spits are now plunged frequently in vessels of cold 
water, until the herrings have undergone the requisite 
amount of washing. 

Next they are removed to the open air and dried, 
and are then ready for the “ smoking-house.” In tliis 
house they are suspended from tlie roof, and are 
subjected to the influence of the smoke arising from 
wood fires made upon the floor of the chamber. 

Those red herrings which we ourselves purchase 
are exposed to the operation of the peculiar principles 
of the smoke-for about ten days, but those intended 
for exportation often remain as long as three weeks in 
the smoking-house before being packed in barrels for 
the market. In the curing of bloaters a far more speedy 
process than either of those described is chosen. ‘he 
freshly caught fish are placed for a few hours in a very 
strong solution of salt and water; next they are put 
upon spits and plunged into cold water; and finally 
they are removed to the smoking-house, and submitted 
to the action of the smoke of smail! fires, which 
having been kindled some time previously, emit but 
@ slight quantity of fumes. This process extends 
over a period of about eight hours, and the !errings 
are then taken down and packed in the usual manner 
Kippered herrings are merely modified bloaters. 

Who first pickled herrings and who was the dis- 
coverer of the red herring, are questions whic!: in the 
midst of the obscurity that herring enthusiasts have 
given rise to by their many controversies, will pro- 
bably never receive satisfactory replies. ‘Tie French 
claim the latter discovery, whilst the former has been 
yielded to the Dutch. Indeed, an English writer goes 
so far as to say that the word pickle itself originated 
in the name of the individual who first salted herrings. 
Weare told that “ Flanders had the honour of invent- 
ing the art of pickling herrings. One William 
Bukelen, of Biervlet, near Sluys, bit upon this useful 
expedient: from him was derived the name pickle, 
which we borrow from the Dutch and German.” 
Popular Science Review. 


A Wuisttinc Beerite.—Gosse, in his “ Romance 
of Natural History,” says:—‘ During our ride home 
(in Tobago), I was startled by hearing what I fully 
imagined was the whistle of a steam-engine; but [ 
was iuformed it was a noise caused by a beetle that 
is peculiar to Tobago. Itis nearly the size of a man's 
he~ ae fixing itself against a tree, it commences a 
kind of humming noise, which gradually quickens to 
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a whistle, and at length increases in shrilluess and 
intensity, till it almost equals a railroad-whistle. It 
was so loud that, when standing full twenty yards 
from the tree where it was in operation, the sound 
was so shrill, that you had to raise your voice con- 
siderably to address your neighbour. The entomo- 
logical productions of the tropics struck me as being 
quite as astonishing in size and nature as the botanical 
or zoological wonders. There is another beetle, called 
the razor-grinder, that imitates the sound of a knife- 
grinding machine so exactly, that it is impossible to 
divest one’s self of the belief that one is in reality 
listening to some ‘needy knife-grinder,’ who has 
wandered out to the tropical wilds on spec.” 


A PRINCE FOR TEN MINUTES. 


Tue Baron Von Rudenuff was a widower, and 
lived, with his lovely daughter Carline, and his maiden 
sister, in a rickety old tower, embowered in im 
memorial trees, and looking down over vine-clad 
terraces upon tlie glorious Riiine. He was proud of 
that old tower—proud of his lovely daughter, proud 
of his old-maid sister, proud of the few relics of his 
feudal power which modern liberalism had yet left 
him, proud of the five-and-forty quarterings of his 
ancestral shield, proud of his intellect, the laboratory 
of mystic fancies as vague and vapoury as the clouds 
from his enormous meerschaum—proud as Lucifer, in 
short, of himself and everything about him. 

Carline, on the contrary, was as modest as a lily of 
the valley. She had been educated in a convent, and 
was all gentleness and goodvess. The blue of her 
own bright river seemed reflected in her eyes, and the 
blush of her favourite rose upon her cheeks, and so 
sweet was her voice as she sang the plaintive melodies 
of her native land, that you might have deemed it the 
song of the water-spirit that sometimes lures the 
voyager to forgetfulness of all but the witching melody. 

“To-morrow,” said the old baron, “to-morrow 
comes the promised suitor.” 

‘“*Is be young, father? ” sighed the maiden. 

“He isthe Baron Von Gruffenstein,” replied her 
father, as he filled his pipe. 

‘*Is he handsome? ” asked the daughter. 

“He is noble,” was the answer. 

“Has he dark hair?” 

“ He is rich, my child.” 

“ Has he black eyes ? ” 

“He has a von before his name; what more can you 
desire to make you perfectly happy?” replied the 
baron, emitting an enormous cloud of smoke, and 
sitting down seriously te the indulgence of his solitary 
luxury. 

Carline, who was not particularly fond of tebacco- 
smoke, sought her aunt. 

“Dear Aunt Meena,” said she earnestly, “can you 
tell me what manner of man is this Baron Von Gruf- 
fenstein who threatens us with a visit to-morrow ?” 

“My dear child, he is a noble, and is rich and 
generous—a most unexceptionable match,” replied the 
old lady, evasively. 

“‘ My father has told me all that,” replied the young 
lady. “But I wish to know more. I don’t choose to 
marry merely a title and a rent-roll.” 

* Oh, the perversity of this generation! ” exclaimed 
the aunt. “This all comes of those odious new- 
fangled notions.” 

“I didn’t ask you for a sermon, aunt,” replied Car- 
line, rather saucily. 

“Qh, about this baron! Well, well, he is fifty 
years of age, or thereabouts; is not remarkably hand- 
some, for he was always fighting duels at Heidelberg, 
and has several scars on his face—one in particular, I 
recollect, across the nose—for 1 met him one season at 
Baden-Baden, when I was in the suite of the ever-to- 
be-lamented Amelia, consort of his late royal highness 
the Prince of Saxe-Lessingen ; and, by the way, I ex- 
pect this very day, from a friend of mine at court, a 
miniature portrait of the present sovereign, Maxi- 
milian, I knew him when a boy—a sweet youth! 
He must have altered much since I saw him then.” 

Carline bastened to her room, and gave utterance 
to lier feelings in the following letter to her school 
friend, Clara von Lindberg :— 

“Schloss Von Rudenuff, August, 18—. 

““DEaREsT OLARA,—I write to you in the greatest 
distress: you alone can sympathize with me—you 
alone can pity your poer friend. Ah! how can I ever 
break my vows to your brother Karl? Clara, lama 
victim! We used to read about such things in the 
romances our good portress Ursula smuggled into the 
conventforus; but though I wept over the recitals of the 
sufferings of our heroines, little did I think such trials 
were encountered in actual life. Yet here I am com- 
pletely in the power of my father, and he threatens 
to marry me to an odious wretch, th. °°” Von 
Graffenstein, and he old enough to be my ‘acre... 
And Karl, dear Karl, away. If I had only that minia- 


ture he promised me, it might be some consolation. 
I should clasp it to my faithful heart, and it might 
inspire me with courage, alone and unfriended as I am, 
to struggle against my destiny-——” 

Thus far had the fair writer proceeded, when a 
knock at the door interrupted her. She rose, opened 
it, and found the old butler, who was waiting to give 
her a couple of sealed packages, one addressed to her 
aunt, and the other to herself. 

Then, alone again, she hastily broke the seal of her 
parcel, and discovered, to her delight, the wished-for 
miniature, the portrait of a very handsome young 
guardsman, of whom it is only necessary to remark 
that he was the antithesis of the Baron Von Gruffen- 
stein, as described by her aunt. 

She gazed upon the picture with enthusiastic delight, 
and was so absorbed in its contemplation, that she was 
not aware of the entrance of her aunt, until the sha- 
dow of that good lady’s cap fell upon the image in her 
hand. 

“Carline Von Rudenuff,” said her aunt, in a tone 
of great asperity, “I insist upon knowing whose por- 
trait that is.” 

Here was a dilemma! Carline dared not tell the 
truth, and after a momentary struggle with her con- 
science, answered : 

“ Excuse me, dear aunt, for the liberty I took, but I 
thought it no harm. It belongs to you—it is the por- 
trait of tse Prince ef Saxe-Lessingen.” 

“ His Royal Highness Maximilian!” exclaimed the 
good old lady, with a scream of delight. “ Where are 
my spectacles? Let me look at tlie features of my 
adorable prince. Bless me! he has altered. How 
very handsome! Don’t you think so? Isn't he 
charming ?” 

“ Very charming!” said the young lady, «with asigh. 

“A person to fall in love with at first sight! ” pur- 
sued the old lady, holding the miniature close to her 
nose, 

Carline blushed, and was silent. 

“ He is very like what the Baron Von Gruffenstein 
used to be before he fought those duels at Heidel- 
berg.” 

Carline wished in her soul that one of them had 
been fatal, but she did not venture to express her 
sentiments. 

“Brother! brother! ” screamed the old lady, running 
out of the room. ‘“'There’s his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Saxe-Lessingen!” 

Carline left alone, bhp of her wished-for 
picture, spitefully opened the other‘package. It con- 
tained the veritable portrait of the prince—whom she 
remembered to have seen once when he visited 
the convent—a flat-nosed young man with a g»od- 
natured expression, but very lack-lustre eyes, very 
thick lips, and very straggly yellow hair. She threw it 
into a drawer in disgust, and then sat down to finish 
her letter to Clara, making it as sentimental as pos- 
sible, and dwelling at full length upon the new mis- 
fortune that had befallen her. She had hardly 
finished it, when she heard a great commotion down- 
stairs, and both her father and her aunt bawling out 
at once, at the top of their lungs: 

“ Carline! Carline! come down this moment.” She 
hastened to obey the summons, Let us go back a 
little and inquire the cause of this disturbance. 

The baron and his sister were still admiring as in 
duty bound, the handsome face of the supposed prince 
of Saxe-Lessingen, when the clatter of horses’ hoofs 
was heard, and directly afterwards a servant an- 
nounced Captain Von Lindberg. 

‘he baron had never heard the name, but he ad- 
vanced to greet his guest. He had no sooner set eyes 
on him, however, than he exclaimed: 

“ His royal highness! Welcome, prince, to Schloss 
Von Rudenuff!” 

“ His highness! ” screamed the maiden sister. ‘* His 
highness beneath our roof! Oh, your highness, what 
an honour! Yeur highness doesn’t recollect me, of 
course, but your highness must have heard your high- 
ness’s mother speak of her poor maid of honour, Meena 
Von Rudenuff.” 

“Highness! highness!” exciaimed the captain. 
“ My geod friends, you labour undera mistake. I am 
plain Captain Von Lindberg, and nothing else.” 

“Before the servants, your higlimness,’ said the 
baron, “ if your highness wishes to remain incog., your 
humble servant will call you Captain Von Lindberg, 
if such be your highness’s pleasure, but allow us 
here, where disguise is useless, to bestow on you the 
title you adorn.” 

“TI can never call your highness anything but your 
highness,” said the old lady. 

“But I say I’m Captain Von Lindberg,” said the 
soldier, testil 

“Ha! ha 


?” Bxcellent, faith!” cried the baron. 
“Laugh, you jade!” he whispered, nudging his 


sister. “ Don’t you see his highness is trying to be 
funny?” 

“He! he!” squeaked the poor old lady. “I never 
| knew anytinog so droll, your highness!” 





.ment. 





“Highness again!” cried the captain. “ Zounds! 

ou’re crazy! What put that into your heads?” 

“Isn't this your portrait? ” asked the old lady, ex- 
tending the miniature. 

“ Certainly,” replied the captain. 
obtain it?” 

“It was sent to me from court, your highness,” said 
the old lady, triumphantly. 

“You'll drive me mad!” cried the captain. “I 
shall be qualified for a lunatic asylum in five minutes, 
if this gues on. For heaven's sake, send for Carline!” 

“Now, then,” said the captain, as the baron’s 
daughter made her appearance, “ we shall soon know 7 
who's ye pe Dear maiden,” he said, taking the soft © 
hand of the girl, “look at me, and tell my good | 
friends here who I am.” i 

Carline, after one glance, cast down her eyes de- 
murely, dropped a low curtsey, and answered, “ His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Saxe-Lessingen.” 

“You, too!” exclaimed the captain. ‘ You're al} 
mad in the schloss here!” 

At this moment the gallop of a horse was heard 
orm Captain Von Lindberg sprang to the win- 

ow. 

“ All right!” said he, after a glance, 
somebody that will set matters right.” 

A moment afterwards, a short, thick-set, good- 
natured young man, with a flat nose and thick lips, 
wrapped in a r:ding-cloak, made his appearance, and 
bowed to the company. 

“Your highness,” said the captain, respectfully; 
“you come to relieve me from a perplexing predica- 
These good people insist upon it that I am 
the Prince of Saxe-Lessingen. Now you can en- 
lighten them. Tell them who you are; that will be 
enough.” P 

“I!” replied the stranger, with a curious twinkle 
of the eye. ‘Certainly; I am Captain Von Lind- 
berg!” 

‘he captain started back aghast. 

“'There—there, your highness!” cried the baron, 
rubbing his hands; ‘I knew I was right.” 

“ But I tell you,” said the captain, pointing to tho 
new-comer, that there stands the Prince of Saxe- 
Lessingen.” 

“ He a prince!” said the baron. “Fie, your high- 
ness! you wrong yourrank! Qur friend the captain 
is—excuse me, sir—not quite handsome enough to 
belong to the blood-royal. He can never shave without 
being convinced of the fact. Don’t blush, captain; 
a soldier ought to have such a face as yours, buts 
prince——” 

“ He a prince!” cried the old lady. “ What a libe! 
on the blood-royal !” 

The stranger laughed heartily. Throwing off his 
eloak, he discovered a uniform, on the breast of which 
blazed the insignia of his high rank. It was amusing 
to witness the horror of the old couple at this an- 
nouncement, after the freedom with which they had 
criticized his appearance. 

“I’m not a very handsome man, I acknowledge,” 
said the prince, wiping away the tears of laughter; 
“but really I’ve never been told so to my face be- 

” 


“How did you 


“ Here comes 


“Oh, your highness!” cried the baron. “I meant 
not handsome to the eyes of the vulgar. But to s 
judge of noble blood, yon highness’s face is full of 
character—the air of breeding and command—tlie 
dignity of—of—— Carline, weren’t you struck with 
his highness’s air the moment you saw him? * 

“No, my good baron,” said the prince, “‘and she 
wouldn’t accept my hand while she has such a hand- 
some suitor as my gallant life-guardsman. And this 
brings me to the business that led me to the schloss. | 
found out that this young couple were attached to 
each other, and that you intended to marry her to old 
Gruffenstein. So I rode here on the spur to forbid so 
ill-assorted a marriage; and to say that if you woull 
consent to give your daughter to my friend her 
I will give him the means of out-bidding the oli 
suitor.” 

After such powerful intercession. it was, of course, 
impossible for the baron to persist iu his scheme, The 
wedding of the young couple was arranged, the prince 
passed the night at the old castle, and the supper- 
table was enlivened by a confession of the change of 
portraits that caused the ludicrous mistakes we have 
related. F. A. D. 


Surat Corron.—The calamities of Lancasliir 
weuld be coming to an end if the Surat cotton wer 
at all like the American, or even the Dharwar cotton, 
which is quite as good. As it is, it is said that 
comes to hand so dirty that it positively affeets th: 
health of the operatives, and gives out a foetid smell 
—and so rotten that no quantity of it can restore tiv 
trade. Surely it is a strange thing that the Goverv- 
ment of India cannot take measures to extend to othet 
parts of India the simple measures which have pro 
duced in Dharwar (no peculiar soil or climate) a cottol 
quite equal to the New Orleans. 
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[ALICE WELBY PERSUADING BLANCHE TO VISIT THE CHURCH. ] 


BONDAGE OF BRANDON. 


a 
CHAPTER XVIIL 


Have I not hideous death within my view ? 
Retaining but a quantity of life, 

Which bleeds away, even as a form of wax 
Resolveth from its figure, ‘gainst the fire? 


Shakespeare. 
On hearing the discharge of the pistol, Lady 


Brandon’s heart beat audibly. She would have fainted 
had not her intense anxiety to knew which of the 
combatants had been injured, sustained her. If Sir 
Lawrence Allingford was the victim of that fatal shot, 
then were all her fond anticipations wrecked and 
ruined. If, on the other hand, fate should have so 
willed it that Girling, the man whom she detested and 
hated beyond all others living in this world, should 
have received the leaden messenger of death, all before 
her was bright and sunshiny, and the only stumbling- 
block in the path of her happiness—the only obstacle 
in the way of her complete and thorough success— 
was at once fortuitously removed, without any trouble 
or scheming on her part. 

The thin cloud of white smoke gradually ascended 
to the ceiling ; and as the atmosphere cleared, a dark 
body was discernible lying upon the carpet, on which 
little pools of blood were collecting. The discharged 
pistel, with its muzzle still smoking, lay upon the floor 
by the side of the dead or wounded man. 

Just as Lady Brandon was about to step forward to 
satisfy herself, the door of the drawing-room opened 
and shut with great rapidity, as if some one was 
making an esca) 

Heedless of the sanguinary stains, heedless of the 
terrible surroundings, her ladyship sank on her knees 
by the body and eagerly pried into its face. Her 
scrutiny did not last long; she uttered a cry of 
joy aud rose to her feet, whilst her face flushed with 
triumph. 

The wounded man was William Girling. 

The expression of exultation almost instantly faded 
from her face, for although her arch enemy, her dread 
by night, and her terror by day, was lying senseless 
and mutilated before ker, Sir Lawrence Allingford 
Was nowlere to be seen; he had mysteriously dis- 
appeared without her noticing his exit. 

, Men do not shoot themselves, and inflict deadly 
injuries upon their own bodies while they are in their 
senses, and if the authorities found a man horribly 
Wounded or killed outright, it was only reasonable to 





suppose that they would take some steps to discover | 
the author of the atrocious deed. Lady Brandon was | 


aware that,in the first place, Girling was the aggressor, 
and had even gone so far as to threaten the life of the 
baronet; but the latter must, in the struggle which 
subsequently took place between them, have either 
purposely, or by accident, directed the barrel of the 
pistol against the person of his adversary—with what 
effect was evident enough. Her ladyship did not 
trouble herself much about the absence of the baronet, 
which she considered to be for a few days at the 
utmost, and with a feeling of thankfulness for his 
safety, she dismissed him from her mind for the 
present, and directed her thoughts almost exclusively 
towards Girling. An expression of pain sat upon his 
convulsed features, his ants were clenched tightly 
together. The blood was exuding from a wound in 
his chest, and it trickled slowly through his waistcoat 
until it reached the ground. 

Lady Brandon was slightly alarmed at being alone 
with the wounded man. Suppose he was already 
dead or about to die, what account could she give of 
the oocurrence?—for a public inquiry and an inquest 
would inevitably take place. 

She was about to ring the bell for her servants, 
when a trampling of feet was heard in the corridor, 
and the Earl of Brandon, followed by his butler and 
two footmen, rushed into the room. The noise made 
by the explosion of the pistol had penetrated to his 
part of the house, and collecting what assistance he 
could in the hurry of the moment, he started off to 
ascertain the cause of so unusual an occurrence. He 
looked first at Iady Brandon and then at the body, 
and from that to her ladyship again, as if his as- 
tonishment had deprived him of the power of speech, 
and he was mutely appealing to her for an explanation. 
She met his gaze unflinchingly, and drawing him on 
one side began to taik to him in a low voice. 

The servants gathered round the body of Girling, 
and stood with their eyes riveted upon its Agonized 
features. They did not open their lips. They were 
too well trained to do so in the presence of the earl, 
even under the exceptional circumstances which had 
brought them there. 

The Earl of Brandon listened attentively to his 
sister’s recital, in every word of which he seemed to 
put the most implicit reliance. When she had con- 
cluded her narration, which was delivered in a voice 
at once cool, calm, and collected, the earl turned to 
the group of domestics, and said: 

“ The man lying there was employed as an agent, in 
various matters, by Lady Brandon, and has, in a fit of 
temporary insanity, attempted his life. Run, one of 





you, instantly and procure a cab, so that he may be 
taken to the hospital without any loss of time; and 
make as much haste as you can, for the case seems 
serious.” 

A servant left the room to execute the order. Lady 
Brandon had succeeded in throwing dust in the 
earl’s eyes. He firmly believed the plausible story 
that she had told him respecting Girling. The 
idea of his being an agent of some sort coincided at 
once with his impression of the man, which was formed 
both upon his appearance and the extreme improba- 
bility of his being anything else; but a shade of 
anxiety flitted every now and then over her pale face, 
and she was not so well at ease as she wished those 
about her to believe. 

The Earl of Brandon was one of those people who 
in great emergencies always become fussy. ‘They do 
not lose their heads; they are able to give orders as 
to what should, and is best to, be done, but they can- 
not help talking to everybody and putting everything 
into a state of confusion. Having sent the footman 
for the cab which was to convey Girling to the hospi- 
tal, he turned his attention to his butler, saying, in an 
aggrieved tone of voice, as if that aged and respectable 
servitor had done him some material injury or some 
grievous bodily harm: 

“Upon my word, Webster, you are getting more 
and more useless day by day.” 

“Sorry for that, my lord,” returned Webster, sub- 
missively. 

“Do allow me to speak, will you? When I havo 
finished you can say what you like. Yon fellows are 
all so fond of talking, for all the world like magpies, 
that’s the worst of you. But I was going to say when 
you put me out, that the man will bleed to death if you 
don’t some of you do something.’ Whata melancholy 
thing it is to think that no one about me has the least 
capability for thought. Mere machines. ’Pon my 
honour, nothiag but machines.” 

Acting upon the practical suggestion which the 
Earl of Brandon had just thrown out, Webster toek 
a handkerchief from his pocket and tearing open 
Girling’s shirt and waistcoat, disclosing a gaping 
wound, from which the warm blood was steadily wel- 
ling ; with considerable skill for an amateur, he bound 
the extemporized bandage tightly round the wound 
made by the bullet, and fastened the two ends behind 
Girling’s back, just between the shoulder-blades, thas 
stopping the hemorrhage from which most danger was 
to be apprehended. 

Ina pay wi win Say Brandon begged | yar 
to “do what they could for the poor man,” and sat 
down in a chair, regarding their proceedings with 
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interest, but in her heart blaming their officiousness for | others of his class. He did not raize his rents to the This splendid collection was the result of the prowe s 


interfering in the matter at all. 

The noise of approaching wheels was heard, and 
in a short time Girling was lifted up gently and | 
carried down the staircase into the hall. He was still 
unconscious, and as they put him into the eab, a 
crowd oollected in the street, wondering who the 
pale-faced man was with the blood on his clothes, 
wondering why the liveried servants were carry- 
ing him, and why he had come out of the big 
house, which looked like that of ‘a nobleman, and 
what he had been doing there. 

The hall-porter was sent with Girling in the cab. 

The Earl of Brandon's card and the dangerous con- 
dition of the man were quite sufficient to ensure his 
reception into the hospital without delay. A few 
students were standing upon the steps, and looked 
professionally upon Girling as he was brought in. 

“.Dranken row ?” remarked one. 

“ Not at all; case of attempted suicide,” said ano- 
ther. 
* Don’t think so; more like a ‘ fatal accident,’” ob- 
served a third 

They carried him through the spacious hall, and 
into a small room in which was seated the house sur- 


uttermost farthing of their value; he allowed the o: 


tenant a fair margin. He did not drain the land | s 


f the present earl’s father, who was a noted deer- 
talker, and devoted the best part of his time to the 


of all its increase, and go away and spend it in! chase. 


foreign countries. A large portion of his income was 
annually spent in his own county. He did not leave 
his affairs entirely in the hands of bailiffs, He took 


Upon the table at one end of the hall was a model 


of the Priory, constructed on a large scale and ad- 
mirably executed ; not a brick seemed to be wanting. 


an interest iv his tenants, and labourers, and cottagers. | In the centie of the hall was a billiard-table, covered 


He made a peint of holding a court or levée once a 
month, at which he received any one who had a griev- 
ance, listened patiently to their wrongs, and, if they 
deserved it, gave them redress. 

Many a flourishing farmer and successful tradesman 
used to point gratefully to the Earl of Brandon as his 


trifling to the earl, but of immense importance to them 
—they would never have been able to achieve the 
position they held. 

He helped them like a gentleman and a Christian, | i 
who makes his relixion practical, and saved them from | 1 
destruction at a critical period of their lives, when op- 
portunity mockingly stared them in the face, and they 
had not pecuniary strength enough to spring up and 
grasp it. 

It was about the middle of the sunny month of 





geon. The hespital porters knew perfectly well what | 
to do. They placed tlie body upon a sofa, and stood 
by while the house-surgeon made a cursory examina- | 
tion before deciding into which ward “the case” was 


to be taken, or whether it was to be sent at once to! that the house might be prepared and got in readi- 


the dead house. 

‘The doctor undid the bandage which the butler had | 
tied round the wound, and probed the aperture with 
his little finger, listening meanwhile to the porter’s 
version of the affair as that garrulous indi re- 
peated it. 

* Shot himeelf, did he?” asked the house-surgeon. 

“ Yessir, shot hisself; leastways I heard Mr. Web- 
ster (he’s the butler, sir) and Mr. Jeames (he's head- 
footman, sir, what waits at table and sich) say so: 


held a pistol close te his heart, and then pulled the | 


trigger, as if he didn’t thimk it could do him no 
more harm nor a popgun.” 

“ Where do his frieuds live?” inquired the doctor. 

“ Friends, sir? sure | don’t know, sir. Perhaps he 
ain't got none; chaps like him ain’t sometimes. Least- 
ways I heard Mr. Webster, sir—he’s——” 

“Who is he?” the surgeon said, interrupting the 
loquacious porter. 

“A agent or something, sir. 
Mr. Welster—he’s the butler, sir—and 

“That will do,” exclaimed the doctor, withdrawing 
the experimental digit. ‘ Take him upstairs to No. 3 
ward, and if there are any dressers in the house send 
one of them there at once: I shall follow you imme- 
diately. You be good enough to wait, my friend,” 
he added to the porter, “ and I shall shortly be able to 
tell you more than I can at present.” 

Girling as yet had shown no signs of vitality, ex- 
cept an occasional sigh when the house-surgeon prebed 
his wounds. It seemed a toss-up whether he would 
liye or die. 


Leastways I heard 








CHAPTER XIx. 

“Btrange though it seem—yet with extremest grief 
Is linked a mirth—it doth not bring relief ; 

That playfulness of sorrow ne'er beguiles, 

And smiles in bitterness—but still it smiles. 

The Corsair. 

The juggling fiend who never spake before, 

Bat cries “ 1 warned thee ” when the deed is o'er. 
Vain voice! the spirit twining but unbent, 

May writhe—rebel—the weak alone repent. 


KirKpALE Priory was one of those grand old 
castellated mansions the antiquity of which, together 
with the associations belonging to them, do so much 
to keep up the prestige of our nobility. 

Kirkdale Priory was the property of the Earl of 
Brandon, whose great ancestor. Hugh, had jeopardized 
the estate by fighting against Warwick, the king- 
maker, in those sanguinary wars of the Last of the 
Barons. 

He was beloved by his tenantry, and looked up to 
by all who held leases under him, as a small king, 
and was infinitely more powerful and more respected 
than ‘a petty German prince. 

It was the earl’s custom to visit Kirkdale once or 
twice a year, and during his stay at the Priory he 
gave the gayest parties and the most brilliant enter- 
tainments of any in the country; and when his unfor- 
tunate countess was alive, the Kirkdale entertainments 
were of a splendid and magnificent character. 

Every one in the county sympathized with the 
Earl of Brandon when the distressiug news of his 
irreparable loss came to them. ‘he tradesmen with 
whom he dealt in the different towns respectfully put 
up their shutters, and most of his tenants worea black 
band round their hats on Suncay. 

Why was the Earl of Brandon so popular ? 
Simply because he was not an absenzee, like some 





June—that month of roses—when Mrs. Cob, the Earl 
of Braritlon’s housekeeper at Kirkdale Priory, received 
a letter from his lordship, announcing his intention to 
come down in the course of a week, and requesting 


ness for himself and Lady Blanche. 

This news spread like wildfire through the county, 
and nothing was talked about but the earl’s visit, 
— was to take place that year‘a month earlier than 
usu 

He was always more of a passive than an active 
member in the House of Lords, and he as frequently 
voted by proxy on great occasions as in his own 

| proper person, so they could not accuse him of neg- 
lecting his duties. 

Mr. Webster, the butler, arrived a day or two be- 
fore the illustrious party, and dropped a few hints 
about the delicate health of Lady Blanche—country 
air—doctor’s advice—rest—retirement, and other mys- 
terious whieh, of course, were bruited abroad, 
until i¢ was generally understood that Lady Blanche 
Brandon’s health was not in a satisfactory state, and 
that her London physicians had recommended achange 
of air as the only way of restoring her to a state of 
convalescence. 

Most people pitied her. They said it was very 
hard for her to lose her sister-in-law so soon and so 
suddenly, and that no doubt the “poor thing felt it, 
and took it to heart very much;” but there were 
others who spoke of a disappointment in love, and 
little choice bits of London scandal were retailed round 
the mahoganies of those country gentlemen who did 
not put themselves out of the way to go to London for 
the season; either because their purses would not al- 
low them, or because their inclination did not prompt 
them—more probably the former than the latter. 

These after-dinner chatterers, with a garrulity any 
aged maiden might have rejoiced in, retailed anecdotes 
respecting a certain gentleman who was a welcome 
guest at Brandon House, but who, without rhyme or 
reason, had “broken it off,” and gone away no one 
knew whither. 

And so the good people ate their dinners, and drank 
their wine, and talked their scandals, and were 


happy. 

Kirkdale Ptiory was about three miles and a half 
from the railway station, and the old family coach, 
with the arms with many quarterings painted on the 
panels, was sent to meet the Earl and Lady Blanche. 

Tie tenants iv tail, and the tenants in fee, and the 
tenants in heaven knows what, were assembled in 
the park, and on the lawn, and on each side of the 
avenue, to greet them, and hearty cheers rang out of 
| rustic throats, and caps and handkerchiefs waved in 
the air, and the shrill treble of the women and boys, 
who are always the most important and the most 
effective part of a pageant, added to the discord which 
welcomed the Earl of Brandon to the hume of his an- 
cestors. 

Mrs. Cob and Mr. Webster received the distinguished 
party at the hall door with all the obsequiousness that 
tue oecasion demanded. 

The haJl alone of Kirkdale Priory would have fuar- 
nished space enough for at least half-a-dozen model 
cottages, and the grand staircase was one of those 
famous ones of which there are a few to be found here 
and there, which are so broad that they will allow 
half-a-score of armed men to march abreast up them. 
| The walls of the hall were adormed with innumerable 
| stags’ heads, furnished with antlers, in some cases, of 
a prodigious size. Under each head was a piece of 
paper, upon which was written the history of the 
death of the stag, and various other pieces of informa- 
tion interesting te the forester. The head of a stag 
royal hung over tie dour leading into the dining-room. 
It evidently had belonged to a magnificent animal. 











benefactor, for had it not been for that trifling loan— | ago. 
lozenge pattern, and its design, in which white pre- 


dominated, was light and pretty. 





over with brown Holland to keep the green baize 
free from dust. Chairs made of oak of great age, 
black and savcuring of the antique, lined the walls 
on either side; upon their panels the 
crest was visible in curiously-carved l+tters, such 
as the inventive Germans supplied us with some years 


Brandon 
The oilcloth which covered the floor was of a 


The butler conducted his master and Lady Blanche 
nto the dining-room, where an ele<ant lunch was 
aid out for them. The earl did justice to the repast, 


for the journey he had just completed had sharpened 
his appetite, but it was noteworthy that Lady Blanche 
scarcely touched a thing. 
could tempt a fastidious appetite—salmon and cucum- 
ber, ducks and peas, turkey, poultry, lamb, in every 
shape, both hot and cold, from the roast shoulder to 
cutlets, with tomato sauce, with a variety of entrées, 
whose delicacy and exquisite composition would have 
sent am alderman into fits of admiration. “ 


There was everything that 


“ You don’t eat, Blanche, my dear!” exclaimed the 


earl, 
“Thanks, I have had sufficient,” she replied, 
moodil 


y. 
“Phe country air will set you up, I hope.” 
“I hope it will,” she said abstractedly, as if she 


did not much care whether it would or nwt. 


“Try some of this gulantiue. It is excellent. That 


Freneh fellow I had from the ‘Travell-rs’ Club is a 
capital cook, worth his weight im gold. Webster, 
* sauce blanche.’” 


Webster, who was waiting at table, brought his 


loriship the required condiment, and filled his glass 
with sparkling Lock. 


Lady Brandon, however, could not be induced to 


try the galantine. 


“T think I will go and feed the peacocks,” she said, 


rising from her chair, 


“Do, my dear Blanche. There is one of the birds 
on the window-sill now. Positively they know we've 
come back. Clever creatures; you would think some- 
body had told them, Webster, wine.” : 

The earl’s glass was replenished, and Lady Bran- 
don took up some bread and walked out of the dining- 
room and through a passage, the walls of which were 
garnished with plaster of Paris representations of the 
“cartoons.” ‘This led her to a side door, passing 
through which she emerged upon the lawn. Three 
peacocks and a hen, upon seeing her, trotted up with 
every demonstration of delight, and ate the bread out 
of her han‘. 

It was strange to see how the dumb creatures 
flocked round her. She was a bad, wicked woman, 
and yet they loved her, They had every reason to. 
She was kind to animals now and then, when she had 
nothing better to do. She found a pl asure in feed- 
ing them. It amused her. She did not give them 
food because she really cared about them in her heart, 
but it was an agreeable way of passing her time in a 
dull, country place. The peacocks did not know how 
to discriminate. When she was tired of feeding the 
peacocks, she walked across a lawn in the direction 
of the shrubberies, which were of great extent, and 
kept by many gardeners in a state of exc llent pre- 
servation. ‘I'he leafy shade was very grateful to her 
ladyship after enduring the almost perpendicular rays 
of a summer sun. 

Shady retreats, with seats that invited rest, were 
placed at every few yards; but she stroiled on 
listlessly past arbour and grotto until she reached a 
small lake, beautifully fringed with trees. A flizht 
of marble steps led to the water: on the highest of 
these she sat down, fully protected from the sun by 
the thick foliage of a spreading cliestuut-tree. The 
water shone and sparkled, and almost seemed to 
steam and throw off a sort of vapour. ‘The fish 
occasionally rose to the surface, and made a frantic 
dash at ras, imprudent flies, falling back again inte 
their element with a loud splash that sent the scin- 
tillating sparkles flying about in all directions. Two 
venerable-looking swans, white as suow and stately 
as lilies, swam from under a bush to have a look 
at her ladyship. They approached to within a few 
feet cf the flight of steps, and took a survey, the result 
of which appeared to be satisfactory, for they soon 
afterwards turned round abruptly and paddled lazily 
back again. 

Lady Brandon, finding herself alone in this sylvan 
solitude, gave herself up to meditation. 

Some time—probably a month—had elapsed since 
the scene in the drawing-room of the house in town, 
but the tragic drama floated mistily before her in all 
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jts hideous reality. Her thoughts found vent in an 
almast inaudible soliloquy. 

“Four weeks, and no tidings of him; not one 
word—one line, 'te say how he is or where he is. Can 
he so soon have forgotten all his vows and all his 
promises tome? Oh, no! I eannot—will not believe 


it. If I could.ealy bring my pride to my rescue, I | 
should be better able to cope with this misfortune, | 
Let me but once think 
him unwortliyof my love, and then I am myself again; | 


which is slowly killing me. 


I shall be able to laugh at his perfidy—if perfidy it is.” 
She passed ter hand across her brow. 
“ Why was | ever born?” she continued. “ What 


have I known since I was emancipated from the | 
thraldom -ef the nursery and the schoolroom but | was possessed, and made a resolute endeavour to for- 
misery and restless ambition; and now, just when all | get her perfidious lover, and be once more compara= 


my plans had succeeded, I am deprived of the very 
prize for which, in some measure, I sinned, and with- 
out which I am sadly afraid I never can be happy. 
What have I done to offend—what have I done to 
drive Sir Lawrence Allingford from me? I have 
searched my memory and catalogued my faults; but 
Lam unable to discover one single circumstance at 
which he could have taken umbrage. The only solu- 
tion to the mystery is, that he supposes himself 
Girling’s murderer; yet why should he not com- 
municate with me? Has his spirit failed him ?—is 
he tired of intrigue ?—has he less nerve, less courage, 
than I have? Oh, if I could only see him! He 
cannot be worthy of my love, or he would not 
treat me as che does. He left me on the instant, 
without a word of good-bye—never even wrote me 
a letter to explain his absence, or tell me where 
he was going or where a note would find him. I have 
made inquiries in London, in places where he was 
known ; 
slightest lixtt ypon his movements, She has had 
but one letter from him, and that was dated from the 
East, saying he was obliged, for certain pressing 
ireasons, to leave England; that he has all his life had 
:a desire to travel, and that he shall not return for 
come time. If he had cared for me, he would have 
mentioned me, in some way; but it is evilent that he 
does not. It will be better for me to act bravely, and 
face this trouble as I bave faced others. Am I going 
to.quail before a lowe disappointment when I could 
stand unflinchingly by the side of a woman—and that 
woman iny own sister-in-law—while a virulent poison 
was eating into her brain and burning up her life- 
blood?” 

She laughed wildly—almost hysterically—as she 
said this, and quite ed the snow-white swans 
from their propriety. 

Some minutes elapsed before she again spoke; and 
when she did it was in @ more animated manner. 

“ Yes, yes; I will be brave!” she said, in a rapid, 
jerking way. ‘‘Sir Lawrence Allingford has left me. 
He grew tired of the perpetual hot water in which he 
was compelled to swim, and he has left me: that is 
the melancholy fact from which there is no escape. 
I will try to forget him. It only requires an effort 
en my part, and the thing is done. There areas 
good fish in the sea as ever eame out of it. I will 
forget him; I will—I will!” 

She repeated the emphatic verb with great vehe- 
menee; but soon afterwards her assumed fortitude 
broke down, and ber courage forsook her. 

She was only a woman. She had loved traly, 
fondly, and devotedly, and her feelings had been 
erushed, and trampled into the very dust. 

The refiection was too much for her. She had 
fretted until she brought herself into a very weak 


her, she burst into a paroxysm of tears, and sobbed 
aud cried as if her heart weuld break. 

It was pitiful to see her. 

For many minutes she continued inconsolable; and 
when her tears ceased to flow the sobs rose from 
her bosom and shook her whole frame convulsively. 

An hour might have elapsed before she rose up, 
and, collecting herself as well as she could, walked 
down the moss-grown steps till she reached the water. 
Carefully holding up the skirts of her dress, to keep 
them out of the wet, sha stooped down and dipped 
her handkerchief in the water, and bathed her red 
and swollen eyes and washed her tear-stained face. 

Could Sir Lawrence Allingford haye seen. her at 
that moment, his heart would not only have felt a 
pang of compassion, but it would have owned and 
confirmed the sway that she once held over him, 





CHAPTER XxX. 


Along the airful shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund spring, 
The graces and the rosy-bosomed hours 
Thither all their bounties bring ; 
There eternal summer dwells, 
And west winds with murky wing 
About the cedared alleys fling 
Nard and cassia’s balmy smells. Comus. 


Ir will be easily gathered from the random remarks | 


but not even his mother can throw the} 


| which fell from Lady Brandon, asshe sat upon the flight accomplished scholars of his day ; and one of the most 
| of marble steps leading down to the garden lake, that celebrated when at the university at which he had 


Sir Lawrence Allingford had quitted England. 


She could only suppose that apprehensive of being 
accused of the murder of Girling, he had suddenly 
decamped. She could make every aliowance for his | stow, 
fright and alarm at seeing his adversary lying appa- 
rently lifeless, but she could not, with all her indul- , 
gence, find a single excuse for his culpable negligence preach the gospel, and so he “jeyeinted in an obscure . 
and intentional remissness in not communicating with 


her in some way or other. 


It was altogether a mystery to her, and she grew 


confused and perplexed over it as she thought of it. 


tively happy. 


| Upon the evening or the earl’s arrival at Kirkdale 
| Priory, the amiable Mr, Cob entertained the affable 


Elizabetl, cook, were likewise invited. 


when, at this critical juncture, a bell rang violently, 


“Drat them bells! 
wouldn’t ring.” 


Jeames. 


don’t see you again.” 


upon @ sofa in a half-unconscious state. 


petuously. 


too severely, and now the reaction had set in. 


the Earl of Brandon. 


members were in the country was sent for. 


and weighing down 


of health. 
“T will come over and see her ladyship occasionally, 
but if I were in constant attendance upon ker I could 
do nothing to promote her convalescence ; and if I send 
her any medicine, I tell you frankly, it will be nothing 
more than a few grains of sulphate of quinine, dis- 
solved in orange wine.” 
The earl laughed and pressing the doctor’s hand 
wished him good bye. The man of physic got into 
his dog-cart and drove rapidly down the avenue, 
thinking that he would have something to say on the 
usual topic of conversation at the next dinner party 
he was invited to. 
The Earl of Brandon was of course prevented from 
giving parties or balls, owing to the lamentable death 
of his countess, but he determined, as soon as he could 
do so with decency, to have a quiet rewnion ence a 
fortnight, to which he would ask only those with 
whom he was intimately acquainted.. He received, 
as a matter of course, innumerable visits of con- 
dolence, Amongst those who called upon L-iy 
Blanche was a young lady, who had.just completed 
her eighteenth year. Alice Welby and her ladyship 
had been friends from their infancy, and Lady Blanche 
was delighted to see her again. At the earnest 
eutreaty of her old acquaintance Alice consented to 
stay on a Visit at the priory for a few weeks, until 
Blanche in some measure revived her wasted strength 
and her waning energies. There had been a time 
when the two girls made confidants of one another, as 
girls are very fond of doing, but how could the guilty 
Blanche confide her terrible secrets to the pure and 
innocent girl?—who would haveshrunk with horrorand 
loathing from contact with one who had attempted 
infanticide, and recoiled with disgust and positive 
terror from communication with a murderess. There 
was a quiet little church in the hollow of a woodland 
dale, not far from.the priory, so quiet, so shaded, 
and so surrounded in every way by the choicest works 
of nature's handiwork, that it appeared to be a heaven 
below. A little lower down was the village of Kirk- 
dale, an insignificant hamlet, not numbering a hundred 
souls altogether, ‘l'o these the clergyman ministered. 
The living belonged to the Farl of Brandon, and he 
liad given it to a very worthy man; one.of the most 








Mr. Webster, and the magnificent Mr Jeames in tlie 
housekeeper’s room; Maria, upper housemaid, and 


The party had done ample justice to the luxuries 
placed before them, and were discussing the motive 
for Lady Blanche and the earl’s presenee in the country, 


“ My lord's bell,” cried Mr. Webster, springing up. 
I wish they were all mufiled, and 


“Or had all the clappers took out?” suggested 


“‘T suppose I must go,” said the butler, “ or there'll 
be something unpleasant. Good night, ladies, if I 


He shuffled out of the apartment, and sought the 
drawing-room. He found the Earl of Brandon bend- 
ing over the body of Lady Blanche, who was lying 


“ Bring some vinegar!” exclaimed the earl, im- 


The fact was, her ladyship had worked herself up to 
a pitch of excitement which had taxed her strength 
She 
suceumbed to a nervous attack, which slightly alarmed 


In a short time she partially recovered herself, but 
the whole of the next day she was in a languishing 
state. The doctor who attended the family when its 
He saw 
at a glance that Lady Blanche was not suffering from 
any serious malady. He told the earl in so many 
werds that ee Hey was preying upon her mind 

er spirits. He added that his 
lordship had aeted wisely in bringing her into the 
country, where seelusion and quietness might do a 
great deal towards restoring her to her wonted state 


graduated, as an excellent classic, a profound mathe-, 
matician, and an astute theologian. ‘The high ft. 
honours that the state had it in its power to be-. 
might have belonged to him had he ¢hosen. 
| to lay himself out for them, but there was ever an, 
innate conviction in his breast th~’, he was called to . 


country village, doing ~ 494 and laying up treasures 
where there is nO Toth or rust to corrupt them. 

Alice Welbv’s chief delight was to take Blanche out 
for a walk, and entice her towards the church, in which 


But she plucked up all the courage of which she | the Vicar read prayers every morning. When Blanche 


perceived the subterfuge she protested, and declared 
that she did not feel well enough to sit in a cold 
church, but Alice would have her way, after a good 
many refusals, saying : 

“If you feel ill or cold, dearest, you can always: . 
leave at once, you know. I would not think of taking; 
you there if I imazined it would do you any harm, 
but there is something to me so soothing and so in- 
expressibly delightful in going down to this pretty 
little moss-grown church, where you can hide yourself 
from everybody in some high screened pew, and com~ 
mune in silence with your own heart.” 

Blanche trembled all over at this simple declaration 
of faith on the part of her companion. She felt what 
@ wretch she was in comparison, and the hot, scalding 
tears of remorse—but not of penitence—fell thick 
and fast upon the green sward. What would she no». 
have given to have been as innocent and good as 
the young devotee who was urging her to enter 
the house of God, whose threshold she felt she should 
desecrate by her footsteps, and whose time-honoured 
portals she should pollute by her presence. 

“What is the matter Blanche, dearest ? ” exclaimed 
Alice Welby. “You are really weaker and more 
nervous than I suspected. Sit down a moment, dear, 
and rest yourself, will you not?” 

A bank fringed with primroses, violets and 
cowslips, with here and there a blue-bell, invited 
re 


pose, 

“It seems a pity to crush the pretty flowers,” said 
Alice, as her friend sank upon the parti-coloured 
ground, 

“Oh Alice!” cried Blanche, catching her hand, ‘I 
am very, very unhappy.” 

“Why, dearest, some years ago, before you went to 
London, there was not a merrier or a lighter-hearted 
girl than yourself in the county. What bas made you 
change so?” 

“I cannot tell you,” sobbed her ladyship; “ but 
seeing you again has recalled old times,and a thousand 
recollections burst upon me and flood my very soul. 
I can only repeat, I am very, very unhappy.” , 

“ And I am almost too happy ; I mock you with my: 
good spirits and vivacity,do 1 not, Blanche,dear? My 
brother has just left college with all the honours of a 
full M.A., and he is the best, the nicest, and the most 
darling fellow that, ever lived; he is so unlike most 
young men of the present day. He is fond of riding- 
and driving and shooting, and can do everything that 
@ man ought to do, but with it all, he is as quiet and 
— asawoman. You remember Reginald, do you: 
not 
“TI think I do,” said Blanche, taking some interest 
in her lively friend’s spirited description of her favourite: 
brother. 

“Of course you do. Any one who has once seen 
Reggie can never forget him—at least, I know I could 
not. I must praise him when I talk of him, because 
I love him so.” 

There was something very touching in this eloquent 
testimony of a sister’s affection for her brother. 

Lady Blanche could not help thinking she sheuld 
like to again see this paragon of masculine perfection, 
but she did not say so. 

“ Are you better now, dearest? If so, just come to 
the church to please me, if only for five minutes. 
Everytiting is so charming, and the weather is so de- 
lightful, and I am so happy that I feel sure it is oné’s 
duty to be thankful. he bells have just ceased ring- 
ing; will you come?” 

Lady Blanche Brandon rose to her feet, and looked 
irresolutely in the direction of the ehurch, which was 
just discernible in the hollow, nestling amidst the yew- 
trees. 

She had net the moral courage to wear the mask of 
the hypocrite in so sacred and holy a place. 

(70 be continued.) 





Earru-Eatrxa Inprans.—On the banks of the 
Orinoco is a small village, picturesquely situated at 
the foot of a rock, named La Concepcion de Urana. 
The tribe inhabiting it is called Otomac. ‘These sin- 
gular people use for food a soft, unctuous earth, 
resembling the potter's clay, and containing a small 
proportion of oxide of iron. ‘I'he good people are 


very dainty in their taste, not being by any means 
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satisfied with every sort of clay, but distinguish the 
taste of one from another. The banks of the Orinoco 
are carefully searched, and the selection of their 
fayeurite luxury is made with great caution. The 
clay if kneaded into balls from five to six inches in. 
diameter, and these are roasted by a slow fire, until 
they have bécome of a reddish tint. When required 
for eating, they are remoistened. Pyramidal heaps of 
these clay balls are stored up in the huts of the Otomacs 
for food during the rainy season. At ether times they 
vary their repast with river toricises and fish, which 
they kill very dexterously with arrows When near the 
surface of the water. This propensity for éarth-eating 
appears to exist in many other parts of the torrid zone, 
even where the ground is fertile, and cultivation would 
be easy, but for the indolence of the inhabitants. 


LORD PALMERSTON AND THE FRENCH AUTHORS. 


ALExanper Dumas, ina gossiping article, published 
an Le Journal Iilustre, says :— 

“Some mouths before my departure for Spain, I 
was, along with Victor Hugo, at a grand evening 
reception given by the Duc Decazes, at the Luxem- 
bourg. Lord Palmerston came to this reception. 
The duke presented to him the political personages 
who swarmed in his saloon. But, as we were only poets 
and romance writers, the presentation of Victor Hugo 
and myself was forgotten. 

We consoled ourselves by chatting away a portion 
@of the evening in a corner of the saloon, which was 
rather retired. I do not know at what hour our chat 
commenced; I know that at a quarter-past eleven it 
still continued. f 

It appeared that Lord Palmerston had inquired who 
were the two misanthropic beings that thus chatted 
together; they had told him our names, and those 
two names had excited his curiosity. But you know, 
my dear readers, his politico-aristocratic dignity did 
not permit him to ask that we should be presented to 
him; on the other hand, not being presented, the 
English etiquette positively forbade him to address a 
word to us. Thisis what occurred, and here com- 
mences the recital of the eccentricity which I led you 
to expect. 

Our two arm-chairs, that of Victor Hugo and mine, 
were touching each other. The Duc de G came 
to me, and said : 

**T do not know what is Lord Palmerston’s object, 
‘ut he wishes that for a moment you should sit upon 
‘the arm-chair which is to your right, and thus leave 
vacant the one upon which you are at present sitting.” 

I was satisfied to salute Lord Palmerston from my 
place, and to do as ine desired. Lord Palmerston then | 
arose, and took Lady Palmerston by the hand, and 
led her with marked solemnity to the vacant chair, 
seated her, and pointed with his finger to the clock : 

‘*My lady,” said he, “ have the kindness to tell me 
the hour?” 

“It isa quarter-past eleven, my lord.” 

“Well, my lady,” replied his lordship, “always 
remember that at a quarter-past eleven in the evening 
of this day you bave had the honour of being seated 
between Messrs. Victor Hugo and Alexander Dumas, 
who are two of the first literary characters of France, 
an honour which, during your life, you may never 
have again. Come, my lady.” 

My lady arose, and, with the same solemnity as she 
came, he reconducted her to ber place, without address- 
ing to either of us a single word. 


Mo tz. Patti.—This lady has just come of age, 
and it is stated that one of the first acts of her majority 
was to settle an annuity of 6,000f. a year upon her 
father, and another toa like handsome amount upon 
her mother. Malle. Patti's benefit at Paris, the other 
night, realised for the fortunate artiste 6002. 


A Goop Ru.ie.—A certain man, who is very rich 
now, was very poor when he was a boy. When 
asked how he got his riches, he replied: “ My father 
taught me never to play till my work was finished, 
and never to spend my money until I had earned it. 
If I had but an hour's work in a day, I must do that 
the first thing, and in an hour. After this I was 
allowed to play; and then I could play with much 
more pleasure than if I had the thought of an un- 
finished task before my mind. I early formed the 
habit of doing everything in time, and soon it became 
easy to do sv. It is to this I owe my prosperity.” 
Let everyone who reads this do likewise. 

A Worp axsout Lonsters.—Lobsters are found in 
almost all the salt waters of the habitable globe, but 
are always finer and better flavoured in northern | 
latitudes than towards the south. ‘the British Isles, 
and also the coasts of Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 
are especially celebrated for their lobsters. The de- 
mand in England for these sheli-fish is so great that 
the entire quantity of lobsters taken annually on the 


the market; indeed, supposing every lobster caught | 
on our coast to be sent to London, and leaving out of 
our calculation all the other towns and cities of Great 
Britain, the supply to the metropolis alone would still 
fall short of the demand. Hence we import large 
quantities of lobsters from the northern countries of 
Europe, and more especially from Norway, the rocky 
coasts of which furnish an almost inexhaustible sup- 
ply of these favourite crustacea. ~ 

TirLED AND UntiTtep Aristocracy. — When 
Louis XVI. ordained that no one sheuld be presented 
at Versailles unless he could prove four hundred years 
of “gentility,” in other words, that his ancestors bore 
arms before the year 1,400, many counts and marquises 
were rejected as unworthy, though many an untitled 
gentleman, as old as Hampden of Hampden, left his 
tower or chateau, and posted up to court to establish 
his right. Every gentleman, on his pedigree being 
certified, was invited to join the royal hunt; and this 
privilege was entitled le droit de monter dans le carosse 
du Roi. The plain squire to whom this right was 
allowed, was always held to be really superior to the 
count or marquis whose claim was rejected. Were 
the same sthndard of “gentility” in vogue at St. 
James's, many an old English squire and Highland 
chieftain would bear away tlic palm of ancestry, while 
many a noble peer would, at a tournament, have to 
“ride the barriers.” 





THE FATAL SECRET. 


————»—_——_ 
CHAPTER IIL 
Oh! grief hath changed me, since you saw me last; 
And heavy hours, with time's deforming hand, 
Have written strange defeatures in my face. 
Shakespeare. 
Alas! the wreck'd heart, like a goodly ship, 
Lies lifeless at the bottom of the sea. 
As water purities or petrifles, 
There is a love in which the spirit laves, 
That washes out the spots and stains of earth. 
Richardson. 

BENDING over her, Fontaine spoke in tender tones: 

“ Tsola, darling, whatis it? Are you sorry to reach 
the end of your journey?" 

“Oh, no—so glad—so glad to be here with you: to 
stay with you always—always, as you promised me. 
But you are not happy—you do not feel giad to be in 
your own home again,” and she looked up to him with 
a wistful expression in her large dark eyes. 

Fontaine's brow cleared, a smile full of sweet mean- 
ing came to his well-formed lips, and he gently 
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said : 

“‘T shall grow better and happier here with you to 
prattle to me, my little Isola. But there is much 
you cannot understand to stir bitter memories in 
coming back to my old home after so many years of 


absence. I left my father here; a grand and noble 
man, and he is no longer here to welcome me. Wipe 
your tears away, my pet, and let me help you to get 
rid of these cumbersome wrappings.” 

He placed her on the floor, removed the furs from 
her slender childish form, and threw back the crimson 
hood from her dark, lustrous hair, which hung in 
short curls around her brow. Her comp‘exion was a 
pale olive, with little colour, but her features were 
cast in a most refined and aristocratic mould. Her 
eyes were large, dark and changing in their hue, some- 
times of a deep bluish grey, at others almost black. 
Isola was a striking-looking child, but not beautiful. 
There was deep pathos in the expression of her young 
face; a lovely soul seemed to look out from those dark 
orbs, and that expression first drew to her the affec- 
tions of her protector. 

“ Alone, alone!” rang in his spirit from the hour of his 
brother’s death, till he found this little waif upon his 
path, and drew her to his heart, for by some magnetic 
power Isola could soothe him into peace when the 
most turbulent memories swayed his restless soul. 

Fontaine seated himself, took the child upon his 
knee, and tenderly said : 

“T welcome you to your future home, Isola; here 
you will be happy, I trust,and here you shall haveevery 
advantage that my own daughter would enjoy. In 
fact, my child, I have adopted you assuch, and [ shall 
present you to my friends in that character.” 

“Then you will send me from you no more?” 
she eagerly said: “You will keep me always near 

ou?” 

“ As much as I can consistently with your own in- 
terests. Your education must be attended to, for my 
daughter must become an accomplished woman, and 
there may be few advantages of that kind in this se- 
cluded valley. But if I am compelled to send you 
from me, you shall see me oftener than when you 
were at school in France. I promise you that.” 

She raised her yearning eyes to his and pertina- 
ciously said: 

“] had rather stay with you always—always. You 


you know, and that will be enough forme; or you can 
get me a governess.” 

- pressed her tenderly to his heart and vaguely 
said : 

“ Yes, yes, you speak truly. I need you, my little 
consolation, for you came to me in the darkest hour 
of my life—sent to me, I firmly believe, by heaven 
itself; and the consciousness that I have saved one 
human soul from the sin and suffering that might 
have been hers, if I had not found and rescued her, 
gives me the hope that I am not quite God-forsaken.” 

The child threw her arms around his neck and 
tenderly kissed him. She was not often demonstra- 
tive, for her nature was quiet and shy, though her 
mind was developed far beyond her years. She then 
— her head against his broad breast, and softly 
said: 

“Tf Iam your consolation, my true place is here. 
God has sent me to you, therefore he has not forgotten 
you. You are good, you are kind, then wherefore 
should God forsake you ?” “4 

A convulsion passed over his face, and even his 
lips grew white at this question. He suddenly placed 
her on the floor, and resumed his rapid walk through 
the room. 

The child regarded him mournfully for a moment, 
and then, sinking down upon her knees before the 
large chair from which he had risen, said with perfect 
simplicity : 

“T will pray for you!” 

She clasped her hands, bowed her head, and her 
lips moved, though no sound issued from them. Fon- 
taine arrested his steps and gazed upon the suppliant 
figure with moistened eyes. When she again looked 
up, he raised her in his arms and said, with emotion: 

“T thank you, my little comforter; you have done 
me good. Do you know, Isola, that you are different 
from any other child I have ever seen? You act out 
your own impulses without ever dreaming of what 
others may think of it.” 

“Ts it wrong to do so?” she earnestly asked. 
it is, I will try and do better.” 

“Oh, no, my precious pet. In your case it is not 
wrong, for all your impulses are good and noble. Do 
not try to be anything but your own sweet self, and I 
shall always think you the most charming of chil- 
dren.” 

Her expressive face brightened, but the reply that 
arose to her lips was prevented by the entrance of 
Aggy, bringing « waiter filled with the tea-service. 

The centre table was wheeled towards the fire, o 
snowy cloth spread over it, and the fine china so long 
unused placed upon it very soon. Giles followed his 
wife, bearing the silver coffee urn, and a covered dish 
with toast; delicious broiled birds completed the im- 
promptu repast, at which Fontaine looked with some 
surprise. He said, with a smile: 

“Truly, Aggy, you must bea sort of magician in 
your own line, for the time has scarcely sufficed to 
prepare such a supper as this.” 

Giles spoke before lis wife could express her grati- 
fication at this compliment. He pompously said : 

“The fact is, Master Claude, that we were getting 
up a little private festival on our own account, and 
the birds were cooking when you came.” 

“ Many thanks for giving us your supper. I shall 
enjoy it very much, and so will this little lady here.” 

He drew the child forward, from whose face the 
eyes of the housekeeper had scarcely wandered, and 
when they did, it was to that of her master, as if she 
was endeavouring to trace some resemblance between 
them. She shook her head dubiously, and muttered: 

“It's no use. I can’t find out that way, and he 
hasn't offered to tell me anything about this child. If 
it was all fair and above board, he would have spoken 
out at once.” 

Fontaine's glance fell upon her puzzled face, and he 
seemed to comprehend what was passing in her mind, 

for he suddenly said : 

“I have forgotten to introduce to you my adopted 
daughter; her name is Isola, and I desire that she 
shall be treated in every respect as if she were my 
own child.” 

“ Then she ain’t that ?” the woman quickly asked. 

“No; I wish she was. She is only mine in affec- 
tion, and I hope that you will be as kind to her as you 
were to me and my——” 

He paused suddenly; seemed to choke at some re- 
collection, and presently added : 

“Be as tender to her as you once were to me, and 
Isola will love you.” 

Isola frankly extended her small hand. Aggy took 
it in her own, amd her eyes dilated as they scanned 
its statuesque proportions. She searchingly regarded 
her master as she impressively asked : 

“ Master Claude, are you sure this child ain't of yout 
Own blood? See here now——” and she held the 
hand before him. 

His clear eyes met hers, though there was som? 
sternness in their expression as he replied: 
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British coast is not nearly sufficient for the supply of 


will be so lonely without me. You can teach me all 


“The child is not of my race. Have I not told you 
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that Isola is my adopted daughter? Then why should 

u presume to doubt my word?” 

“I don’t—I don’t de that—for the word of the 
Fontaines is as good as gold all the world over; but I 
thought you might be trying to play off on the old 
woman, just to see if I’d know the old stock. I 
thought I could see the deception, for this child’s hand 
is the very moral of that of my mistress. It’s exactly 
like it, and the heiress of the Berkeleys was said to 
have the most beautiful hands that ever was seen in 
these parts.” yor 
Fontaine took the rosy palm within his own, and 

ressing it to his lips, said: 

“ I have often noticed the resemblance you were so 
quick to detect ; but that is the only point of similarity. 
Jsola has a perfectly formed hand, as my mother had; 


but that is nothing uncommon among people of gentle | 


blood. That she is of good family I have no doubt ; 
though I have not the slightest clue to whom she 
belongs. She is mine now, and I could scarcely love 
her more tenderly if she were really my elild.” 

Aggy said no more, but stood in state behind her 
master’s chair, leaving the duties of the table to be 
performed by her husband. During the progress of 
the meal Fontaine conversed freely with the old 
servitor, asking questions about the neighbourhood 
and the condition of the t-nantry. He gathered from 
Giles’s replies that the latter were pretty muchas he 
had left them, but some changes had taken place in 
the neighbourhood. The Berkeleys of the Vale still 


flourished in peace and plenty, but the Eppes of Dun- | 


jorn had broken up, tie family scattered, and the 
estate had been purchased by a gentleman of the name 
of Vane. “A clever, fair-spokev gentleman,” added 
Giles, “who keeps open house ia the style of the 
gentry of the county.” 

“Tam sorry to hear that any of the old families 
are broken up; but if the new man is clever, as you 
say, the loss to the neighbourhood will not be so great,” 
said Fontaine, as he pushed his plate back and arose 
from the table. 

He presently said : 

“Prepare my father’s room for me. I do not 
wish to return to my old quarters. Put a couch for 


Isola in the library, near me, for she will feel too | 


lonely in a strange house if she is far from me. To- 
morrow I will select a maid for her from the young 
girls in the vicinity, who can hereafter sleep in the 
room with her.” 

“ The fire is already made in the master’s room, be- 
cause I somehow ,thouglt you would like it better 
than the one that you and Master Hen # 

Fontaine raised his band and sternly said: 

“Do not recall the past. Remember the injunction 
I now lay on you, never to utter that name in my 
hearing. It gives me a pang at my heart that noth- 
ing else can bring. Let the dreadful past bury its 
dead—it can no longer be cancelled or recalled.” 

Again he resumed his moody walk, and after re- 
moving the tea-service, the two old servants went 
together to the room which had been so long disused, 
for, in truth, each one was afraid to enter it at that 
hour of the night alone, 

A glowing fire burned upon the hearth, spreading 
its cheerful brightness throughout the apartment, 


lighting up the heavy curtains that fell around the tall | 


bedstead, and throwing its ruddy gleams upon the 
crimson carpet. 

Aggy took up the lamp and went into the library— 
this was in one of the towers which we have re erred 
to. In the time of Mrs. Fontaine it had been used as 
a dressing-room, but after her death ber husband had 
his books and a few favourite pictures removed to it. 
Its shape was an octagon, and the alternate panels 
were filled with bookcases and windows opening to 
the floor. 

Above the latter hung family portraits—the father, 
mother, and two sons, the latter having been taken 
just before the young men set out on the tour which 
had so disastrously ended. 

A circular table, with a reading-lamp, occupied the 
centre of the floor, beside which stood a cushioned 
chair. Across one of the angles a wide sofa was 
drawn, and on this Aggy proceeded to arrange the 
bed-clothing she had brought with her. 

Giles looked on approvingly, and agreed that the 
sofa was quite wide enough for the slender child for 
whom the couch was designed. 

The bed was soun prepared, and they were turning 
away, when the eyes of the woman fell upon the pic- 
ture of Henry Fontaine, and her self-imposed reserve 
brcke down. 

“Oh, Lord, what shallI donow? If Master Claude 
comes in here and finds his brother's face staring at 
him from the wall, maybe he’ll do sometiiing dreadful. 
The old general was as good as pie as long as he 
was in good humour, but when the lightuing flashed 

his eye, then the folks knew they must stand 
from under; and this child of his is the very moral of 
him. After what Master Claude said about his 
brother, I can’t leave that face looking down here.” 


| draw it as.de. 


“Then cover it over,” suggested Giles. “I don’t 
see nothing else to do!” 

Aggy would have retorted, but she remembered that 
she must cross the hall to a linen-closet, and she was 
afraid that Giles might refuse to accompany her; but 
she need have had no misgivings on that score, for 
both husband and wife believed that the spirit of their 
former master still walked those apartments, and 
Giles would never have consented to be left alone in 
them at night. 

The closet was visited, and a suit of crimson brocade 
curtains, which had been laid away since the death of 
General Fontaine, was brought forth. As they swept 
to the floor Aggy calculated that they could be placed 
above tlie frame of Henry Fontaine's portrait, and still 
fall below the window sash. She would put up but 
one that night and leave the others till the morning. 

There was a pair of library steps in the room, and 
with their aid the drapery was soon arranged; then 
the two servants went to usher their master and his 
ward into their sleeping-rooms. 

The little girl, overcome with fatigue, was sleeping 
in the large chair, and Fontaine was reading from a 
small pocket Bible, which seemed worn by constant 
use. 

That night, with a strange feeling of superstition 
which: sometimes assails us all, at least all of imagina- 
tive temperament, he had sought for some assurance 
that the burden which oppressed him might be lifted 
in the quiet of his native home; he opened his Bible 
at random, and read the first sentence that presented 
itself. It blanched his cheek and curdled his heart, 
for it was: 

“ Vengeance is mine, and I will repay.” 


many moments elapsed before he regained sufficient 
self-control to read his usual nightly chapter. 

At the entrance of his nurse he laid aside his book, 
raised the child carefully in his arms, and followed 
Aggy to his apartment. He placed the little girl on 
the couch prepared for her, and without looking 
around, left her to the care of the old woman. 

The baggage had already been brought in, and Aggy 
disrobed Isola so carefully that the sleepy child was 
not aroused. In a few moments the two servants bade 
their master a cordial good night; he arose, shook 
hauds with them, and said: 

“Accept my thanks for the care you have taken of 
everything here during my absence. Your faithful 
services shall be remembered; and rewarded. The 
door closed on them, and Giles said : 

“That was speaking like the gentleman he is; but, 
Aggy, he has a sore heart in his bosom, if ever a man 
had.” 


“Maybe yes, maybe no,” said Aggy oracularly. 
“ You are determined to make me suspicious of my boy, 
if you can, but I shan’t believe any of your insinua- 
tions—there!” and the old woman stalked on with in- 
creased dignity, though in her heart she began to feel 
some strange misgivings herself. 

This man, so young in years, so old in appearance, 
must bear within him some terrible consciousness which 
had destroyed his youth, and witbered his life. 

What was it? what fearful secret weighed upon his 
heart and brain, sapping the springs of life, and 
blighting every hope of happiness? Who shall look 
into the depths of a human heart, and lay bare its 
bitterness? Whatever the record was, it was known 
alone to God and himself, for Claude Fontaine was a 
man who believed that he could suffice unto himself, 
and held clutched to his heart the vulture that con- 
sumed it. 

For many hours after the departure of the servants, 
Fontaine paced the floor of his room, struggling with 
the sad memories that were evoked by his return to 
the home of his youth. At length he bowed his 
stately head in prayer, and then turned to the passage 
of scripture which his old nurse had quoted, and read 
with some gleam of hope, “ Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be made white as snow.” He 
accepted the assurance, and calmer and more hopeful, 
| he went into the room of his young protéyée to see | 

that she was quite comfortable. The light of the | 
lamp fell upon the delicate, spiritual face, on which he | 
fixed his gaze with the yearning tenderness that might 
| have been felt by a woman. He leaned over her and 
| softly kissed her brow; the child moved slightly, and 
| mtrmured: 
| “Dear father!” for by that name he had taught 
| her to call him; and with a silent blessing Fontaine 
| Was turning away, when his eyes fell upon the por- 
| trait of his mother. He started and glanced rapidly 
toward the other panels, for when he left his home 
| these pictures had hung in another room, He saw the 
| benign face of his futher, his own boyish one, so full 
of life and hope, and then, with an effort, he turned to 
look formthat of his brother. | 
The shrouding curtain concealed it, but an impulse 
he could not control compelled him to advance and 
The tight fell on the face of a youth 
of twenty-one, arouud whose brow clustered soft rings 





The book dropped from his nerveless hand, and | 





of brown hair—from whose deep blue eyes shone the 
gentle and refined nature of the original. 

Fontaine’s face had been pale before, but now it 
assumed the white rigidity of death. His clasped 
hands were.raised, and a wordless prayer arose from 
his heart. Many moments he stood thus, and then 
muttered: 

“Oh! fatal chance that tore from life, my martyred 
Henry. Oh! Father of the penitent, send healing to 
the bruised heart ef the survivor. I have walked tn 
the shadow of that fatal event so long—so long, that 
expiation is surely accomplished. My brother, ask 
that the angel of consolation may come to me here 
upon my own hearthstone!” 

His eyes were fixed on those of the portrait, and in 
his excitement the hallucination came to him that 
they changed their expression—that they beamed upon 
him more softly, more tenderly than before, and a 
light that had not been seen upon his face for years 
new flashed over it. Fontwine turned and left the 
room, and when he retired sleep fell as a blessing upon 
his tired frame and weary spirit. 

While he sleeps we will relate how Isola fell under 
his protection. 

Aiter the death of his brother, Claude Fontaine 
found it impossible to remain long stationary in one 
place: in constant change of scene he sought to divert 
his mind from the bitter regrets and remorse that 
filled it. 

After writing the fatal news to his father, he sent 
orders to his Parisian banker to forward his letters 
to St. Petersburg, and set out for Russia. He travelled 
through the most interesting portions of that empire, 
and reached the capital about the time his letters 
should have arrived there. 

He found none, and after waiting several weeks he 
again set out, leaving directions to forward his letters 
to a banking-house in Berlin. At that time he 
was scarcely in a sane condition; in a small town 
in Germany he was seized with violent illness, which 
reduced him to the helplessness of infancy. 

He was many months almost unconscious; and when 
he recovered he had lost all memory of the point to 
which he had directed his letters to be forwarded. 
Money he could still draw through the Parisian house, 
and he travelled slowly through Germany, stopping 
at Baden for the benefit of the waters. 

Nearly two years had passed away since any 
authentic intelligence from his home had reached him, 
but tne apathy that had settled over him seemed to 
render him indifferent to it. As cold weather ap- 
proached he left the watering-place, and in a few days 
was comfortably established at Berlin. 

On calling and making hinself known at the 
banking-house, a package of letters was delivered 
to him which had lain there unclaimed more than a 
year. Among them was the last one written by his 
tather, and the news of his death seemed to [ill his cup 
of bitterness to overflowing. 

A second attack of illness prostrated him, from 
which he arose with the whitened hair of a man of 
advanced years. Of the wanderings of the subsequent 
months he retained but a vague memory: to escape 
from himself—from the wearing grief that mocked at 
consolation—he hurried from place to place, careless 
of everything but motion, anxious for cliange, which 
never brought relief to the dead blank weight otf 
misery that had fallen on him. 

He undertook a pedestrian tour in the Tyrol. One 
day he sat down to rest in a picturesque mountain 

A terrible storm had passed over the country a 
few days before, and the road before him, winding 
over @ precipice that overlooked a rapid river, bore 
many evidences of its violence. 

While he sat looking over the landscape with list- 
less eyes, a carriage appeared on the crest of the hill, 
beginning slowly to descend. The road was wery 
steep, and the impetus given to the vehicle brought it 
with a rapid lurch against some obstruction—a tree 
had fallen in a most dangerous spot, where a curve 
concealed it from the ariver; the horses reared, 
became unmanageable, and, to the horror of the spec- 
tator, the carriage lost its balance and plunged over 
the side of the precipice! Something white was thrown 
from the window as the fatal descent was made, and 
with breathless haste the solitary traveller hastened to 
the spot. 

The faint wail of a child greeted his ears, and 
peering around, he discovered the white bundle he 
had seen thrown from the carriage; it had caugiit on 
the friendly branches of some low shrubs, and Fon- 
taine took into his arms the little creature so wonder- 
fully rescued by the presence of mind of her he felt 
must have been her mother. 

The carriage had fallen into the rushing stream 
below, which was swollen by the recent raius, and he 
saw it borne away’ to swift and certain destruction, 
together with its hapless inmates, He could not aid 
them, for he was alone, and miles must be traversed 
before he could hupe to find a human habitation. 

Deep compassion filled the heart of Fontaine, ae he 
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looked upon the helpless little outcast thus thrown 
upon his care. She hushed her cries as his eyes mot 
hers, and putting out her tiny hands to him lisped the | 
first words her infant lips had been taught to utter, 
= ee and to his surprise she spoke it in Eng- 


The appeal touched his heart, and at the moment 
the resolution was formed to retain the he!pless being 
80 providentially thrown upon his path. The charge 
of a young infant was an embarrassing one for a 
single man; but this child appealed so powerfully to 
his affections that he could not bear the thought of 
giving her up; so, after a few days, he determined to 
make no effort to discover to whom she belonged. 
He carried her in his arms to the nearest village, 
where a nurse and a supply of clothing were procured; 
and day by day he felt himself more strongly attracted 
toward her. She would leave her nurse when he 
came in, and cling to him with such loving fondness, 
that he felt as if his life was no louger so desolate as 
it had lately been. 

As Fontaine resolved to adopt her as his own, he 
wished his own language to be the one first learned 
by her infant lips; so he removed her to England, 
established her under the care of a competent person, 
and resumed his wanderings. Twice every year he 
visited her, and when the child was old enough she 
was placed in a boarding school. 

The isolated position of his charge suggested to 
Fontaine the name he had given her, and the little 
Isola returned him a ricii reward for the tender cares 
he lavished on her. Through her artless wiles, the 
apathetic feeling of despair which had so long hung 
as an incubus upon him was partially chased away. 
Again he had something to love; this creature so | 
dependent—so affectionate—was all his own. For | 
him no other domestic tie could ever exist, for he} 
would ask po woman to share his dreary life ; and the 
two so strangely thrown together soon became all in 
all to each other. 

After many years of wandering, Fontaine suddexly 
determined to return to his native land. A lady 
who came over in the same ship took charge of Isola 
during the voyage, and after landing he came on as 
rapidly as possible to the “ Fountains.” 

There was no clue to the parentage of Isola, and 
her protector most fervently desired that none might 
ever be found. She had wound herself so deeply into 
his heart that he could not bear to think that 
another possessed the power to take her from him. 

The following morning arose clear and brilliant; | 
the clouds had passed away, and Fontaine hailed the | 
sunshine that bathed the landscape as a promise of | 
brighter days. When he came from his chamber he| 
found the table set for two, anda cheerful fire burning | 
on the hearth. Aggy greeted him with a smiling 
face, and went up to assist Isola to dress. The little 
girl's toilet was soon completed; but during its pro- 
gress, Aggy could not repress her desire to learn 
something of herself from her own lips. She adroitly 
qxestioned her, and although Isola had not quite 
overcome her shyness towards her, she answerd with 
simplicity and clearness, 

“T call Mr. Fontaine father, because he wishes it— 
but I am not related to him—my mamma was drowned 
—there was no one to take care of me, for he could 
not find out who I belonged to. But for his kindness, 
I should have been without a home.” 

“Blessed heaven! you don’t say that you don't 
know your own name, little miss?” 

“IT do not know the name my mamma gave. me, 
but I love the one Mr. Fontaine calls me by. I am 
his cliild now, and I shall never love any one half as 
well as I l«ve him.” 

“ That's right, child. Master Claude will be your 
father, and I will be your nurse, as I was his. I 
nursed him when he was a baby, and I mean to do the 
best I can for you, for you lovk like a little queen, 
and you are sweet and dainty enough to be one of the 
old blood, sure enough.” 

A grave smile flitted over the lips of the child, and 
she held out her band: 

“Thank you, nurse, if I may indeed call youso. I 
shall be very grateful for your kindness.” 

“ Bless the child, just hear how she talks! Sure you | 
may call me nurse, and proud I'll be to bear you} 
call me by that name, you blessed little angel.” 

“Father told me about you and your husband | 
before we came here; how faithful you had been to | 
his family, and how kind you were to him when he 
was.a little bey with no mother of his own to take 
care of him.” 

“Did Master Claude say that? I declare I am 
proud as a peacock with his fan-tail spread, to hear 
that he remembered me, and talked of me to his 
adppted daugliter.” 

““ Yes. indeed, he did often. 
shall I go to my father?” 

When they e:tered the wide hall, Isola was a little 
frightened to find it crowded with the tenantry, who 











T am quite ready now; 





the great house, as they called it, to welcome him to 
his home. 

Bright and eager faces pressed toward the door of 
the sitting-room in which Fontaine stood, grasping in 
turn the toil-hardened hands that were offered to him, 
but on the lips of the elder persons, the words of wel- 
come almost died away when they saw the change 


that had come over him during his ten years of ab-, 


sence. 

They had last beheld him in the glory of his young 
manhood; they now looked on the ruin of what he | 
then was; but he was still a grand and noble ruin. 

The young people, who had grown out of his re- | 
membrance. were presented by their relatives, and 
Giles brought forward his grand-daughter with much | 
pride, a girl of fifteen, with an expression of intelli- 
gence not often found among her class. 

“This is Jessy, Master Claude, Sarah’s daughter, 
and you may remember her when she was a little 
child; and I thought perhaps you'd accept her as | 
waiting-maid for the young mistress.” 

“ You have always been faithful to me ard mine, 
Giles, and I choose your grandchild as the personal 
attendant of my daughter. Here she comes now.” 

Aggy opened a way through the crowd which filled 
the hall, and many curious and interested glances 
were cast on the delicate figure that moved after her. 
Stepping forward, Fontaine took Isola by the hand, 
and lifting ber in his arms, placed her on a table that 
stood near to the door. Then turning teward the 
people, he said : 

“This little girl is my adopted daughter, and, as I 
shall never marry, she will be the heiress to my name 
and fortune.” 

Exclamations, mingled with murmurs of “ God bless 
the child, she looks like a picture,” were heard, and in 
a short time the crowd had departed. Jessy, looking 
much elated, took up her station behind the chair of her 
new mistress, and assiduously waited on her during 
the morning meal. 

When it was ended, Fontaine said to the child: 

“ Here are your keys, my dear; Jessy will unpack 
your wardrobe, and you cam go with her through the 
house, and select the chamber you may prefer. The 
two we occu; ied last night I shall appropriate to my 
own use; the others you may do with as you like.” 

“T shall take the one nearest to yours,” she replied, 
with a smile; “for even in sleep*I do not like to be 
separated far from you” 

He passed his hand caressingly over her shining 
hair, and dismissed her for the present. He then 
gave orders to Giles to send a messenger to the Vale 
with a note to Mr. Berkeley, informiug him that he 
had returned, and wished to see him at his earliest 
convenience, 

The old man went out to execute the order, but 
presently returned with a most important expressioa 
upon his face, He bore in his hand a silver waiter on 
which a small curiously formed key was laid. With 
a low bow he placed this before his master, and said, 
with some huskiness in his voice: 

“T deliver up the trust that my old master confided 
to me, Master Claude. He puta paper in the private 
box, and told me to keep the key until you came back 
to your own. If you never came back, I was to 
destroy it.” 

“ A paper addressed to me by my father, concealed 
with such care!” exclaimed Fontaine, in surprise, 
though his voice betrayed deep emution. “Give me 
the key, Giles, and leave me alone.” 

He put out his hand, but a sudden blindness smote 
him, and for a few seconds he could see nothing clearly 
before him. The old man placed the key in his out- 
stretched hand, and, bowing profoundly, left the room, 
closing the door softly. 

Fontaine stood many moments leaning upon the 
mantel, his brvad breast heaving, his face growing 
paler and paler, and unconsciously he muttered : 

“Wil ie accuse me? Will he denounce me as 
a Oh, God, let not that fatal word pass my lips! 
Let me bury the past deep in its grave and forget its 
harrowing memories. Oh, would that I could; but it 
is impossible; the vulture of remorse gnaws at my 
heart for ever, and it will yet make me mad—mad— 
mad!” 

He shuddered in every fibre of his frame, but steel- 
ing his nerves to the task before him, he moved 
rapidly toward a closet in the niche made by the 
chimney; unclosing the door, he thrust his arm under 
a shelf, and touching a small brass knob concealed be- 
neath it, a door flew open, revealing a recess in which 
the box was placed. 

He drew it forth, placed it on the table, and then 
locked the door to prevent intrusion. 








CHAPTER IV. 
He had a frank and pleasant look, 





A cheerful eye and accent bland Crabbe. 
Wirs cold and tremulous hands, Fontaine unlocked 


letters, yellowed by time—tied up with faded ribbons, 
and labelled with the names of the writers, met his 
sight—on these was placed an envelope addressed to 
himself. He snatched it up, tore it open, and read the 
few lines it contained. His face cleared. the iron hand 
that seemed to clutch his heart, released its suffocating 
grasp, and an expression of thankfulness, almost of 
joy, illumined his expressive face. He exclaimed with 
deep emotion: 

“ Noble—noble father! oh, would that T had proved 
worthy of thee! yet he loved me—he trusted me to 
the last.” 

The paper was reverently folded, and replaced. A 
further examination of the contents of the box showed 
him that it was only a pivate receptacle for the cor- 
respondence between Colonel Fontaine and his wife 
before their marriage, with a few other letters from 
his most intimate friends. 

Fontaine read a few of his mother’s letters, and he 
was touched by the reticence and delicacy with which 
the most devoted affection was expressed. He could 
not remember the writer, but these mute evidences of 
her tendernessof heart and grace of expression charmed 
him. He thought: ~ 

“T will train Isola to be like her; she already be- 
trays many traits in harmony with the sentiments in 
these charming letters, and she will grow up to be my 
pride and darling.” 

The examination over, he tied up the letters exactly 
as he had found them, and replaced the box, 

This was scarcely accompiished, when the bustle of 
an arrival was heard, and Fontaine unlocked the door 
to welcome Mr. Berkeley, who had lost no time in 
coming over to the Fountains, after hearing of the 
arrival of its master. 

A hale, cheerful-lookiag man of sixty stood in the 
hall, with a florid complexion and the robust form of a 
Hercules. His hair and beard were thickly sprinkled 
with grey, but his whitening locks seemed to har- 
monize with the hearty, whole-soule! expression of 
his face. He was dressed in a full suit of grey, made 
loose and comfortable, for Mr. Berkeley detested 
fashion, and used the privilege of his age and station 
to dress as he pleased. He was rapidly approaching 
the door, when Fontaine opened it and stoud before 
him. The hand he was about to stretch forth was 
suddenly withdrawn, and he said: 

“Excuse me, sir, but I wish to see Mr. Claude 
Fontaine. Where shall I find him?” 

A melancholy smile wreathed the lip of Fontaine, 
and he grasped the hand of his old friend with 
warmth as he said: 

“You do not know me, cousin Tom, yet how should 
you, changed as [ am?” 

The old man recoiled, and gazed increduously upon 
his face. 

“You—you Claude Fontaine! with that hair 
whiter than my own?—that worn face! Good heaven, 
boy, what can have changed you so?” 

“Time and suffering, for I have endured much 
since we last met. After—after the eveut of which 
you know, [ was ill for many months—I arose from 
my couch of sickness with hair partially wiitened— 
the news of my father’s death changed it as you see. 
Come in, cuusin ‘T'om, and let us talk over old times. 
Let me thank you for your faituful care of my interests 
during my long 2bsence.” 

Mr. Berkeley tollowed him into the room and sat 
down, with moistened eyes and heightened cvlour. 

He had borne sorrow himself in the early years of 
his life, but he could not comprehend wiry that should 
make a man old before his time. He had wrestled 
with and conquered the ovils of his lot, and the morn 
and evening of his life had been the brighter fur that 
early discipline; but here was a man still young io 
years, younger than his own son—one of an enduring 
and energetic race, who had succumbed beneath the 
calamities that assailed him. and stood befure him 
blighted in his vigorous manhood. 

Fontaine, with his inimitable grace of manner, 
talked with him of his own family, inquiring indi- 
vidually of each one; and in a few moments his 
visitor lost his stupefied look, and answered cheer- 
fally. 

‘Lady Betty,” so he always called his wife, “ is a 
perennial flower. She is almost as handsome now as 
she was the day I married her. George was already 
married when you left, as you should have been long 
ago, you idle wanderer. He has two children, whe 
are the pets of my old age, for he lives with me, and 
helps me to take care of the place. His son is 
thirteen years old, and his daugiiter, three years 
younger, is one of the most enchauting little sprites 
you ever saw.” 

* And whom did my friend Fanny marry?” 

“Tum Stuart, who graduated with you and Henry- 
You surely remember bim; he is a lawyer, and has a 
fine practice. Heaven bless me! What ails you, 
Claude? Your face frigitens me. Have you disease 
of the heart, that you place your hand on your left side 


bad heard of the arrival of their landlord, and came to i the box, and threw back the lid. Packages of old | in that convulsive manner? ” 
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“Not yet,” he replied with an effort, “but at times | 


J fear that it is slowly developing itself. The sudden 
mention of that name gave me a pang that pierced 
me like a dagver. I beg that in the future you will 
not speak of it. I would gladly bury the memory of 
those days in oblivion’s most fathomless deep.” 

“Pardon me, my dear boy; I was thoug:tless. I 
should have, remembered that such allusions must be 
painful to you. I promise to be more careful in the 
future; and now let us talk of yourself. I hope you 
have come back to settle down on the old place and 
choose a wife, as every sensible man should do.” 

“J shall never marry,” said Fontaine, gravely. 

“What! do you intend to live in this grand old 
place all alone? That will be too selfish, and must 
not be permitted. I shall set all the pretty girls in 
the county to pulling their caps for you. The heir 
of the Fontaines must leave a successor behind him 
to claim the old acres, and to take care of his people.” 

“T have already found one worthy to succeed me. 
I have an adopted daughter, who will become the 
heiress of my property. That is, all thet I can justly 
call my own. ‘The portion that should have fallen to 
him who is gone I shall dedicate to some noble charity 
in his name.” 

“Why should you do that, Claude? You are the 
legal heir; but, even if you should divide it, there 
will be enough left to make a fine inheritance. The 
boy that came over for me said something about a 
child you had brought with you and had introduced 
as the future mistress, but I thought he was romanc- 
ing.” 
eNo—he spoke the simple truth. Isola is the 
child of my affections, and to her I shall devise all 
that I possess. And asI do not wish to have any 
mystery or misunderstanding about her, I will tell 
you at once how I came to have her under my protec 
tion,and you may ‘relate it for the benefit of all the 
gossips in the neighbourhood, as doubtless there are 
such to be found even in this happy valley.” 

Fontaine then concisely gave the history which 
has been already related, and at its conclusion Mr. 
Berkeley said : 

“Tt was a lucky chance for her, poor thing, that 
you happened to be near at the time of the accident. 
But it strikes me, Claude, that this picking up of a 
stray child and making her the representative of one 
of the oldest families in the county is not exactly the 
right thing. I have great respect for good blood, you 
know, and your protégée may belong toa low, ora 
vicious race.” 

Fontaine smiled faintly. He knew the prejudices 
of his old friend, and had expected some such remon- 
strance from him. He said: 

“The stamp of the divinity is seldom mistaken. 
Isola is a child of rare refinement of person and mind. 
When you see her, you will agree with me that gentle 
blood and high-toned feeling must have been in- 
herited from her progenitors. If she had proved a 
coarse or common child, I should merely have 
elucated and provided for her; but I feel that she 
will be worthy to rule the home of my fathers as its 
presumptive heiress. She is dearer to me than I can 
express, and I am thankful that I can place her in the 
position she was designed by nature to fill.” 

“ Well, well, every man to his whim, and you can 
afford to indulge yours. J.et me see this infant phe- 
nomenon, for I have some curiosity to see how 
mueh is due to your imagination in describing your 
protegée.” 

“ You shall see her and judge for yourself.” 

Fontaine rang the bell, which was promptly replied 
to by the appearance of Giles. 

“ Tell my daughter to come hither, that I may pre- 
sent her to an old friend.” 

In a few moments Isola entered the room, with a 
shy grace that interested Mr. berkeley. 

She wore a crimson merino dress, elaborately braided 
with black, which covered her neck and arms, with 
narrow white frills edged with lace at the throat and 
wrists. A tiny black silk apron, with ornamented 
pock+ts, was fastened around her slender waist, and 
her dark abundant hairfell in short curls around her 
well-poised head. 

She had been exploring every nook about the place, 
and the exercise had brought an unusual flush to her 
delicate cheeks. Her eyes were bright with animation, 
and at that moment she was a most attractive looking 
chiid. Fontaine held out kis hand, and she came 
forward with a self-possession that suprised his guest. 

“Isola, | sent for you to present you to my oldest 
and best friend, Mr. Berkeley. Shake hands with him, 
my love, and tell him that you are happy to see him 
at the Fountains.” 

With childish confidence she placed her hand in 
that of the old gentleman, and said: _ 

“Tam glad to see you, sir, and I hope you will 
come often to see my father.” 

Mr. Berkeley drew her to him, and kissing her brow, 
replied : 





“I shall certainly do that, my dear, and we will! 


have you both at the Vale, where you will find com- 
panions of your own age to romp with.” : 

“IT never romp,” said the little girl, gravely. “My 
governess forbade it; but I shall be ‘glad to know 
your children. What are their names? ” 

“ My grandchildren, missy, net my children. Don’t 
you see my white hair and venerable face? One of 
them is called George, and the other Fanny—how do 
you like their names? ” 

“T like Fanny, but George is not so pretty a name 
as my papa’s, and there was a little boy on the ship 
that was called Eugene. I like that best.” 

“ Because you admired the bearer, perhaps. But 
George can make his way in spite of his name, and 
you will like him as well as his sister, for he isa 
handsome fellow.” 

“Perhaps I shall,” she replied with simplicity ; 
“for I love everything that is beautiful. Will you 
bring them to see me soon ?” 

““Yes—very soon; and when spring opens you 
must have a pony, and learn how to scamper over the 
hills with my young people.: The roses’ will then 
owe and settle permanently in your cheeks, my little 
ady.’ 

Her eyes sparkled, and she clapped her hands, 

“That will be grand! I haye been looking at the 
hills this morning, and I wished that I could make a 
drawing of them. But the picture is here ”—touch- 
ing her forehead—*“ and I shall never forget it. After 
all, I could never paint the sunlight as God has made 
it.” 

* A poet, by Jove!” said Mr. Berkeley, slapping his 
knee, which he always did when he was pleased. 
“You were right, Claude; this is a child of no 
common mould. She will be an honour and a com- 
fort to you.” 

Fontaine drew the little girl toward himself, held 
her hand a moment, and looked down into her ex- 
pressive eyes. 

“ T believe so,” he said; “and now, Isola, you may 
return to your explorations. Mr. Berkeley and my- 
self have business to settle.” 

She bowed quietly to ker new acquaintance, and 
glided from the room with noiseless steps. When the 
door closed on her, Fontaine said: 

“T knew you would be struck with her appearance. 
Isola is not beautiful, but she is the most interesting 
child I have ever seen. She possesses sensibility and 
judgment far beyond her years, and I cannot tell you 
what a consolation she has been to my lonely and 
desolate life.” 

“TI am glad you have found her such, and you 
must be right as to her origin; such a being as that 
cannot have sprung from an ignoble stock. We 
must have you both at the Vale during the Christmas 
holidays, for we keep up the old times at that merry 
season.” 

“ Perhaps I will join you there; but Isola certainly 
shall. I wish her to live familiarly with those who 
will probably be the friends and associates of her life, 
for her destiny is now fixed in the valley. I wish 
her to be thrown with other children, for social con- 
tact alone developes the happy and true nature in its 
fairest form. To make her a good and noble woman, 
conscious of the high responsibility that will devolve 
on her, will be my aim, and I am sure that I have good 
materials to work on.” 

“So you are fixed in your resolution never to 
marry ? ” 

“ Fixed as fate itself,” was the firm reply. 

“Then Lady Betty may lay aside her schemes for 
you. She has been concoctiag a romance for you, of 
which her pretty cousin is the heroine. You remember 
Carrie Carleton, of course, for you once had a flirtation 
with her, and we thought something would come of 
it. She has never married, and some have thought 
that she was waiting for you to return. She is 
twenty-six, but she is still a lovely woman, and worthy 
to mate with the best.” 

An expression of pain passed over the face of Fon- 
taine, and he turned away as he replied, with some 
constraint: 

“Miss Carleton cannot have cherished a tender 
recollection of one so long a wanderer as I have 
been. We were once good friends, but that was 
all. Ibeg that it shall be understood at once that 
I am not a marrying man; that my plaus of life 
are settled, and not to be changed by any tempta- 
tion.” 

“ Certainly—I begin to comprehend that you are 
in earnest, but I think you are wrong. You could 
give your life new interest by gathering domestic ties 
around you, Claude.” 

Fontaine sighed heavily. 

*T could not make any woman happy, now; say no 
more on that subject. Let us look over the accounts 
of the last year, and tell me all that has happened on 
the place in that time that you consider necessary for 
metoknow. Thanks to your kindness, I have kept 
up with home affairs during all the previous years of 
my absence.” 


“T am at your service.” 

An hou: was spent in this way, and then Mr 
Berkeley departed with the assurance that his family 
would call at the Fountains the following day 

(To be continued.) 








MY LOVE FOR THEE 


I’vE stood upon tlie rocky beach 
At twilight’s holy hour, 
And felt within my inmost heart 
Love's strange, mysterious power ; 
And as I watched the moonbeams fall 
Upon the quiet sea, 
My thoughts would wander, dearest, o’er,. 
To love, and faith, and thee. 


I’ve walked within the garden paths, 
Where flowers were wet with dew ; 
And watehed the sun with fervent heat 
Chase each bright drop from view ; 
And a3 the sunbeams gently fell 

On flower, shrub, and lea, 
An image rose before my sight— 
That image was of thee. 


Oh, as the blue waves kiss the shore 
At twiliglt’s tranquil hour, 
So would I kiss thy ruby lips, 
And feel love's magic power; 
And, ob, though time may changes bring,. 
On everything we see, 
There's one pure gem shall never change— 
It is my love for thee. 
i F. J. 


Tue King of Denmark has set aside 4,000 thalers a- 
year, for the next ten years, to aid in supporting the 
widows and children of the fallen Danish soldiers. 

Tue court of Henry VII. placed a high value upon 
minstrels and players as compared with poets, as ap- 
pears in a household book of that monarch, which has 
the following entries :—“ Paid to a dancing lass from 
Spain, twelve pounds; to my lord of Oxon's players, 
one pound; to a blind poet, one shilling.” 

A verY handsome lifeboat, built of arbeale wood, 
and highly polished, has been built fer her Majesty, 
who has made a present of it and its equipments to 
Prince Arthur, as a birthday present. ‘The boat has 
been taken to the lake at Osborne, and we understand 
that the youthful prince is much pleased with it. Her 
dimensions are—length, 16 feet; width, 3 feet 6 inches. 
Her weight is very small, considering the size, it being 
only 3 cwt. 

A Puzziine Question.—“ You may go into an 
assembly,” writes an author of Human Nature, “ where 
there are two hundred women, one hundred and 
ninety-nine you will pass with entire indifference, but 
the two-hundredth irresistibly draws yon to her. 
There are one hundred handsomer aud ninety-nine 
cleverer ones present, but she alone has the maguet. 
Is it her manuer that charms you? Is it her voice 
that strikes on one of those thousand-and-oxe chords 
of your nervous system and nsakes it vibrate as sound 
does glass? Or do her eyes affect you, so that you have 
no time to reflect and no opportunity for your bead 
to digest the portions they have put in it? Or is it 
animal magnetism, or what the plague is it?” 

DeatH oF A_ DISTINGUISHED INVENTOR.—Mr. 
Thomas Blanchard died at his residence, on the 16th 
ult., of apoplexy. He was nearly seventy-five 
years of age. Mr. Blanchard was one of fhe most 
celebrated of inventors, and his lathes for turning 
irregular forms such as musket stoeks, also the ar- 
rangement for turning the octagon at the breech of 
the barrel are widely known, and have contributed 
largely toward perfecting the weapon and facilitating 
its manufacture. Mr. Blancliard was also the inventer 
and proprietor of a machine for bending timber, one 
for making envelepes, and another for mortising holes. 
The number of his mechanical inspirations is very 
great, and for 50 years he has given them to the 
world in various forms. 

FREEMASONRY.—Freemasonry is older than letters. 
Brand says: “That from Egypt were derived the 
principal mysteries, and it wasin the darkness of swb- 
terranean apartments that those institutions had birth 
in which secresy was the first law. According to 
Plutarch, the sphynxes, with which the entrances to 
their temples were decorated, signified that Egyptian 
mythology was mysterious and emblematic. In tliese 
temples the line and square were never abandoned ; 
they bad no ciroular monument, and their temples 
were covered with symbolic characters. Thus has 
masonry seen the introduction of letters, the discovery 
of the arts and sciences, and the spread of the Christian 
religion; it has witnessed the rise and fall of all the 
old nations of the earth, survived the darkness and 
turmoil of the middle ages, and now stands a wonder 





of the world.” 
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THe New Zeacanp Exursrrion.—An exhibition | 
of the industry of all nations will be opened in the city 
of Dunedin, Province of New Zealand, on the first of 
January, 1865. ‘The schedule embraces every variety 
of production in art, science, and agriculture. 








A WORD ABOUT THE WORD “OPERA.” 


Very strange isn’t it, that the word which is so 
often used by fair metropolitan lips—the word opera 
—is significant, in its normal origin and acceptance, 
of work? We marvel at the first resort to the good 
and staid old Latin, in order to express this peculiar 
species of fashionable and legitimate amusement. And 
who ventured to launch the word freighted with such 
peculiar meaning, upon the Lingual Sea, we wonder ? 
We ask, but we cannot answer. Philologists may, 
aad perhaps do, but our research has so far been futile 
in the quest. 

Surely it is most inappositely employed, if we 
would still have the woré involve the thought of 
labour, either of hand, limb, or brain; for is it not to 
modern minds and bodies a source of gentlest surcease 
from toil, and shaking off of world-dust; a prop— 
quite powerful, withal—to bending, yielding, weaken- 
ing activities, and to  half-seen, half-recognized 
thoughtsand aspirations ? But we would not be under- 
stood to unqualifiedly commend and sustain this 
means of needed relaxation, to the forgetfulness or 
jeopardy of those many other most wholesome agencies, 
established for a similar purpose, within our eity’s 
limits. The opera has its niche only in the object of 
delivering us from carking cares, and the fulsome, to- 
be-dreaded indifference to laugh and song. 

Music, with scenic attendants, is very much like an ; 
entrancing beauty, with many suitors, more lovers, | 
and unnumbered admirers. In this way the most | 
perfect vocalization or instrumentation is made appre- 
ciable and convincing. We do not liken it to the 
drama—music simp!y supplying the place of spoken 
words. We fain would believe that “ Faust,” “La, 
Sonnambula,” “ Norma,” and other creations equally | 
as lofty and bewitching, if enacted without their | 
principal attraction, would sink into the dullest, if | 
not the most reprehensible, of plays. 

The opera, then, resolves itself into a sweet con- | 
cordance of sounds, thus appealing to the ear—a 
pleasing spectacle, thus appealing to the eye; and, 
above all, an invisible, indescribable comme il faut, 
which might be called of some spiritual nomenclature | 
—soul, thus appealing to the higher and more influ- | 
ential parts of our being. 

It was in consideration of this peculiar phase of 
pleasure that Jean Paul exclaimed, “ Oh, Music! thou 
who bringest the receding waves of eternity nearer 
to the weary heart of man, as he stands upon tle 
shore and longs to cross over, art thou the evening 
breeze of this life or the morning air of the future 
one?” 

Of this, however, we are assured, that to the world 
the word “ opera” conveys no idea of work, according 
to its original meaning. Like many other words, it 
has drifted away from its first mooring out into the 
sea of popular usage. 











A HUGE green mound belonging to the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, at Dumfries, has been opened and discovered 
to be the ruins of Castle Tibber, containing interest- 
ing relics. 

A woman has been carrying on a curious con- 
fidence game in Milwaukie, Green Bay, Wisconsin. | 
She dressed in male attire, married young ladies, and 
ran away with their money. 

Great Mistakes.—It is a great mistake to set up 
our own standard of right and wrong, and judge 
people accordingly. It is a great mistake to measure 
the enjoyments of others by our own. It is a great 
mistake to expect uniformity of opinion in this world. 
It is a great mistake not to yield in immaterial trifles. 
It is a great mistake to worry ourselves and others 
with what cannot be remedied. It isa great mistake 
not to remedy all that needs alleviation, as far as lies 
in our power. It isa great mistake not to make al- 
lowances for the infirmities of others, It is a great 
mistake to consider everything impossible which we 
cannot perform. It is a great mistake to believe only 
what our finite minds can grasp. 

GARIBALDI AND Victor Huco.—On the day on 
which he received the visit of his Royal Highness the | 
Prince of Wales, General Garibaldi wrote as follows 
to Victor Hugo:—“ Prince’s-gate, London, 22nd April, 
1864.—Dear Victor Hugo,—'’o visit you in your exile’| 
was with me more than a desire—it was a duty; but 
many circumstances prevent me. I hope you will 
understand that distant or near 1 am never separated 
from you, and from the noble cause you represent.— 
Always yours, G. Garibaldi.” The following is Victor 
Hugo's reply :—“ Hauteville-house, 24th April, 1864. 
Dear Garibaldi,—I have not written to you to come 





because you would have come, and whatever might 
have been my delight to take you by the hand—you 
the true hero—whatever joy I might have had to 
receive you in my house, I knew that you were better 
occupied; you were in the arms of a nation, and one 
man has not the right to take youaway froma people. | 
Guernsey salutes Caprera, and perhaps one day may 
visit it. In the meantime let us love one another. 
The people of England at the present moment present 
a noble spectacle. Be the guest of England after 
having been the Liberator of Italy. Thisis beautiful 
and grand. He that is applauded is followed. Your 
triumph in England is a victory for liberty. The 
Old Europe of the Holy Alliance trembles at it. The 
reason is, that there is no great distance from .these 
acclamations to deliverance.— Your friend, Victor 
Hugo.” 








WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
Br J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “ The Jesuit," “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” de. 


: CHAPTER XC. 

The door of thé room in which the speakers were 
sitting opened, and Nip ushered in a tall, dark, and | 
rather gentlemanly-looking man, between forty and 
fifty years of age. 

“ Place a chair, Nip,” said his master, “and clean 


glasses.” 
“No wine!” observed Mr. Banks, in a slightly af- 





fected tone; “I never indulge in it when visiting 
professionally !” | 
The barrister was too much of a man of the world 
to press him. 
“You once served me,” he said, “under very | 


forgotten either the intelligence or fidelity you dis- | 
played: for I know that the opposing party, finding | 
he was outwitted, offered you a much larger sum to 
betray me!” 

“I remember that the fellow was guilty of some 
such piece of impertinence!" replied the gentleman— 
who was no other than the reader's old acquaintance, 
Black Will; “but no bribe he could have proffered 
would have repaid me for the loss of confidence 
amongst my numerous clientéle. Is the present affair 
very pressing ?” 

* Very!” answered Mr. Bolton. 

“In that case,” continued his visitor, “‘may I request 
you to proceed at once to business, for I have an en- 
gagement of the utmost importance at eleven, and it 
is now nearly ten?” 

“ You have doubtless heard of the abduction of Lady 
Sinclair—the papers have been filled with it?” 

Mr. Banks admitted that he had heard of it. 

“ The sister of a very dear friend of mine was torn 
from her family at the same time.” 

“A friend of yours!” observed the homme d'affaires; 
“in that case, I will do my best to serve you—other- 
wise, ]’d rather not meddle in the matter. What is it 
you wish to ascertain ?” 

“ The whereabouts of a certain Mr. Cantor.” 

“ Cantor—Cantor!” repeated his visitor, affectizg 
to recollect the name. “Let me see—a returned con- 
vict—lately a tenant of the Earl of Moretown—the 
father of the lady?” 

“The same!” exclaimed both the young men, more 
astonished than our readers doubtless will be at the 
extent of his information. 

“ The day before the trial where he was so cleverly 
defeated by his wife,” continued their informant, “ Ned 
dined with Mr. Quirk, the lawyer, whose chambers, I 
believe, Mr. Bolton, are directly opposite yours!” 

The surprise of his listeners augmented at the exact 
knowledge he appeared to possess of the cenvict’s 
proceedings. 

“ He was with him repeatedly afterwards.” 

“ The inference you draw, then, is——” eagerly in- 
terrupted Frank Hazleton, for the first time breaking 
silence. 

“That Mr. Quirk is the only person who can give 
you any further clue!” replied Mr. Banks. “ For 
reasons unnecessary to enter into, I do not wish to 
have anything to do with Ned’s affairs or Mr. Quirk’s.” 

“ Surely you can recommend something ?” observed 
the barrister. 

His visitor shrugged his shoulders with a pityiag air: 
he could not comprehend so much obtuseness and 
ignorance of the world in one who was looked upon 
as one of the most promising men at the bar; as to his 
anxiety to avoid all hostile contact with the lawyer or 
his former companion, it arose from the recollection of 
certain transactions in which they had been mutually 
engaged. 

“He has clerks,” he answered, drily; “and your 
windows are directly opposite his. Under far less 
favourable circumstances, I have untwisted a skein 
more tangled than this. Good evening, geutleman!” 
he added, drawing from his pocket a valuable gold re- 





peater, and regarding the hour; “ the affair I alluded 
to presses.” 

He rose to depart, and Mr. Bolton accompanied him 
to the door of his chambers. As the fellow took his 
leave, the barrister slipped five guineas into his hand. 
His visitor pocketed them with quite a professional air. 

“ Good-night!” he said: then added, in a whisper, 
* you had better consult your clerk, sir—that boy pos- 
sesses a very pretty talent for intrigue! Would you 
believe me, his questions, as we rode together here, 
almost embarrassed me! ” 


Considering the no small share of assurance which ~ 


the ~ igaed was blessed with, this was commendation ~ 
indeed. § 

“What do you think of my man, Frank?” de- 
manded his friend, when he returned to the inner 
room. 

“That he is an unprincipled scoundrel!” replied 
the young farmer. 

“Granted; but shrewd.” 

“T can’t see what interest Mr. Quirk can have.” 

“Interest!” interrupted Bolton; “he is what the 
world calis a speculative lawyer—a fellow troubled 
with as little honesty as reputation. He has, to my 
certain knowledge, been guilty of crimes that would 


| have caused any ether man to have been struck of 


the rolls, yet, somehow, he contrives to escape; but 
I have received one hint that may be valuable. 
Delay your departure for three days beyond the timo 
you intended—I pledge my word you will not regret 
it.” 

Frank Hazleton promised, but it was with reluc- 
tance, and the rest of the evening was passed in talk- 
ing over the days of their early friendship, and the 
events which since then had chequered their careers. 

As soon as his guest had departed, the barrister 
sought the little den or closet which Nip bad made his 


| peculiar citcumstances, Mr. Banks; and I have not} domicile. Although the hour was late, he found his 


elf-like clerk poriug over the well-thumbed leaves of 
a Latin grammar. 

“Come with me, Nip,” said his master; “ I want to 
speak with you.” 

“TI thought you would, sir,” replied the lad, laying 
down his book, and looking up in his face with a 
smile. 

On reaching the sitting-room, his patron pointed to 
the chair which his visitor had just vacated. Nip 
took the hint, and seated himself. It was amusing to 
observe the gravity with which he prepared to listen 
to the communication the former was about to make. 

“How many clerks,” said his master, “has Mr. 
Quirk?” 

“ Four, sir—Snape, his managing man; Jones and 
Gill, the two seniors; andJackman, who is half clerk, 
half messenger.” 

© Are you acquainted with them ?” 

“ All four, sir; but if you wish to get at anything "— 
here Nip’s eyes twinkled with intelligence —* Snape is 
your man,” 

“ And why he more than the others? ” inquired Mr. 
Bolton. 

“ Because the others know nothing, and Snape is 
dissatisfied,” replied the boy, with decision. “ A few 
months since he was a partner, but the plate has been 
removed from the door; he is only a clerk again.” 

“You are right, Nip—quite right,” observed his 
employer, struck by his shrewdness; “ Snape is the 
man.” 

The following night—thanks to the tact of the 
former—an interview was arranged between Mr, Bol- 
ton and Quirk’s managing clerk. The barrister saw 
at once that delicacy would be thrown away upon his 
visitor; that the only key to his heart--supposiug the 
shrivelled anatomy possessed such an organ—was 
gold. He therefore stated at once the nature of the 
intelligence he required, and requested him to name 
his price. 

The frankness of this proceeding took even Snape 
by surprise. 

“My principal,” he observed, “ is a singular man, 
so wary that he seldom leaves a clue by which his 
windings can be traced.” 

“ That is, by ordinary persons, Mr. Snape,” replied 
the gentleman ; “ but not to a person of your intelli- 
gence. You, I am convinced, have long since found 
the clue you speak of.” 

The clerk smiled—the flattery was pleasing to 
him; stil he hesitated—not from shame, but with 
the idea of enhancing the value of the information 
required. He muttered something about betraying 
the confidence of his employer, but for once the 
old man had to deal with a spirit as subtle as his 
own. 

“Tn that case,” said Mr. Bolton, “I should be 
sorry to tempt you. Fidelity is a gem beyond all 
price, and though strong as, I confess, is my desire to 
ascertain the whereabouts of Ned Cantor, I would 
not obtain the knowledge at the sacrifice of your 
principles, But does Mr. Quirk trust you ?” he added, 
fixing his eyes upon those of his visitor, “I had 
been led to believe that the reverse was the case. 
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Everyone theught that, in recompense for your long 
and faithful services, be had taken you as a partner ; 
but, from the removal of your name from the door- 
plate, you are no longer one? mi 

“TI am not,” exclaimed Snape, bitterly ; “ Quirk is 
an infernal old rascal, and I’d hang him if I could.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“ Therefore, if you do not consider fifty pounds too 
nuch for the intelligence ——” 

“Tt is a large sum,” interrupted the barrister. 

“] ean’t take a shilling less,” observed his visitor. 

“I am not about to offer it. In a word, I accept 
your terms.” 
~ «Remember,” said the clerk, “that I do not know 
the exact locality; I can only name the country to 
which Mr. Cantor has retired.” 

* That will do.” 

The price was paid: the old man slowly counted 
the gold with which the barrister paid him for his 
treachery, and dropped the coins one by one into his 
pocket, which he buttoned with the air of a man who 
had made a good day’s work, and felt satisfied with 
his honest earnings. 

“ As you observed, sir,” he said, “Quirk does not 
trust me; but it is a difficult thing, in an office like 
ours, to keep a secret entirely from the managing 
clerk. I know that the man you seek has sailed for 
America.” 

“North or South ? ” eagerly demanded the friend of 
Frank Hazleton. 

“That I cannot tell you: the large door between 
the two offices is so infernally thick, I could only now 
and then catch up a word.” 

However meagre the intelligence, Mr. Bolton consi- 
dered it worth the price he had paid forit, and quickly 
dismissed his visitor, convinced there was no more to 
be drawn from him. 

« America is a very vague direction,” he thought. 
“ Still it is one ; and Frank lacks neither perseverance. 
ror patience. He seems a cunning fellow, this Cantor. 
It is a bold game he is playing ; but, like most rogues, 
in all probability he will prove too cunning for himself 
at last.” 

With this reflection, he sat down and wrote a few 


unworthy means can place no confidence in the instru- 
ments they use. She knew him to be intriguing and 
ambitious, and more than once regretted the confi- 
dence she had reposed in him. As to her husband's 
share in the transaction, she had only half-believed 
the account he gave of it. Had the will fallen into the 
hands of the friends of the imprisoned countess, she 
naturally argued that long ere this, they would have 
produced it. 

Unable longer to endure the suspense these doubts 
and anxieties caused her, she sent for the lawyer, de- 
termined at once to come to an explanation with him, 
and selected a morning for his visit when she had 
every reason to believe his lordship would be engaged 
on a committee of the House. 

In order to avoid any interruption from visitors, 
Mademoiselle Athalie received him in her dressing- 


room. 

As the old man entered the apartment, she collected 
all the energies of her subtle nature for tle encounter 
—for she well knew that she had to deal with one 
whose word was as worthless, whose heart as hollow 
and deceitful as her own. Like the snake, she did 
not erect her fangs till prepared to strike. 

“T have sent for you, Mr. Quirk,” she said, with 
one of her blandest smiles, “ to ask what progress you 
have made in the affair I intrusted to your skill and 
management ? ” 

* You allude to the will, mademoiselle?” 

“ What else should I allude to?” eontinued the 
lady. “Had I employed any other agent, I should 
have doubted—but of you I only inquire! ” 

The lawyer secretly sneered at this attempt to hood- 
wink him: he knew, to use the language of diplomacy, 
that it was a categoric demand for an explanation. 

* What have you done?” she added. 

** Nothing! ” 

“ Nothing ? ” repeated the governess. 

“ What could Ido? My grandson's affairs have 
kept me in London: otherwise, I sheuld ere this have 
visited Moretown Abbey.” 

“ He has been there already,” thought the suspicious 
Frenchwoman. 

“T cannot understand,” continued her visitor, “ the 





lines to his friend, requesting to see him the following | 
evening. 

Before the week was over, the young farmer—having | 
taken his leave of Sir Cuthbert, and received from him | 
letters of introduction from the Foreign Office, ad- | 
dressed to the diplomatic and consular agents in the | 
New World—started from Liverpool, accompanied by 
Willie, who, free from all apprehension of being called 
to account asa deserter, was in high spirits at the 
prospect of the voyage. 

The vessel sailed the morning after their arrival. As 
the sheres of Dugland receded from his view, Frank 
felt like one whom an especial Providence watches over. 
The apathy and inertia which had oppressed him dis- 
appeared: he was fairly launched upon his enterprise, 
and smiled at the thought of danger. 

Never had the power of love to elevate and purify 
the mind been more strikingly displayed than in Frank 
Hazleton, He was a changed man: his heart had 
passed through the alembic of sorrow, and the ore had 
deen separated from the dross. His passion for Mar- 
garet had called forth the latent energies aud qualities, 
which, like the gem, lay buried in the mine. 

Love, like the sculptor’s chisel, hud touched the un- 
wrought stone, and it became a statue. 


CHAPTER XCL 
And shall we all condemn and all distrust, 
Because some men are false and some unjust? 
Forbid it, heaven—for better "twere to be 
Duped of the fond impossibility— 
Of light and radiance which sleep’s visions gaye— 
Than thus to live suspicion’s bitter slave. 

Hon, Mrs. Norton. 

How long will mankind be learning the warning 
truth, that every violation, either of the natural or 
moral law, bears its peualty with it? The governess 
had succeeded in leading her dupe, step by step, along 
the sinuous path of cruelty and dishonour: she had 
separated him from his wife—consigned that wife to 
the horrors of solitary imprisonment in the mansion of 
her ignoble lord—obtained from him a settlement 
which, in appearance, placed her far beyond the pro- 
spect of future want—yet she was far from happy : 
doubt and mistrust of the future haunted her like a 
shadow. The provision which the earl had made for 
her was secured upon his estates, which he had only 
power to cllarge to a certain amount, seeing they were 
strictly entailed. 

At was just possible that the provisionsof the miser’s 
will might so dispose of the vast mortgages he had held 
whilst living on the property as to render ber claims 
valueless: and this fear made her doubly anxious to 
obtain possession of it. 

In her disappointment, she doubted the fidelity of 


motive of any ordinary robber in seeking the testa- 
ment of the dead miser—and only the testament! 
Rely upon it, that Dr. Briard’s letter contains only a 
portion of the truth. I must see and question him 
before I decide how to proceed: perhaps, after all, it 
is in his possession ! ” 

Athalie reflected for an instant: the suspicion was 
not without a certain degree of plausibility; but 
when she recollected the tie which existed between 
them—the identity ef their interests—it was at once 
dismissed from her mind. 

“No!” she exclaimed, in a decided tone; “ he is not 
the possessor of the will!” 

“ Who, then?” 

“You, Quirk! I am as satisfied of it as if I heard 
the avowal—nay, more so, for an assertion from your 
lips, to those who know you, must carry doubt and 
suspicion with it. Your life, like your actions, is one 
incarnate falsehood! You have betrayed me, abused 
the confidence I placed in you, and used it to work out 
your own designs !” 

“My designs!” re the lawyer, with well- 
affected astonishment; “and what designs can I pos- 
sibly have to further? J have no annuity secured 
upon the estates, which the discovery might render 
valueless. Your anger has made you blind—or worse— 
unjust.” 

“* Indeed!” said the Frenchwoman, with a sneer; 
“ perhaps you will explain what motive induced you to 
use your influence with the earl to obtain for the fellow 
Cantor an appointment abroad ?” 

** He had served the earl.” 

“ Pshaw!” I asked a reason, nota pretence!” was 
the bitter commentary. 

“ He had served me, then,” added her visitor, secretly 
alarmed at the turn the conversation was taking; “and 
in gratitude I——” 

A scornful laugh from the lady cut short the ex- 
planation. 

“ Gratitude!” she exclaimed ; “your gratitude! Why, 
what a shallow fool you take me for! I should as soon 
expect to find fire in ice—darkness in the noontide 
blaze—as gratitude in that selfish, shrivelled thing 
you call your heart! I may be baffled,” she added, 
“but lam pot to be deceived! Clever as you are 
you oe play two games at once—one you must 
lose!” 

Her visitor assured her that he did not understand 
the point of her allusion. 

“Indeed! I will speak more plainly, then ! ” con- 
tinued the lady, fully roused by what she deemed his 
treachery : “the game you are playing with the earl, 
and the one with Sir Cuthbert Sinciair! ” 

Despite the command which Mr. Quirk generally 
exercised over his features, he couli not repress a feel- 
ing of vexation and surprise at this direct accusation. 





her agent, Quirk —sv trae it is that those who employ 


Athalie saw it, and pursued her advantage. 
‘ 





“ You seek to obtain the will to further your own 
schemes! But, mark my words—unless it is placed 
in my hands in three days, I will seek an interview 
with Sir Cuthbert—inform him that the Edward Can- 
ton, Esquire, the newly-appointed consul, is no other 
than his convict father-in-law, and that his nephew, 
whom he deems to be in Switzerland, has all the while 
been secreting himself in England!” 

“How, in the name of heaven,” demanded her visitor, 
“can you know—— I mean,” he added, correcting 
himself, “can you suspect this? ” 

“ Simply,” replied the woman, with an unblushing 
front, * because I have seen him.” 

Quirk groaned with vexation. 

“ And spoken with him!” 

“ This comes of having to do with women and fools!” 
mentally ejaculated the old man; “they have been my 
plagues through life! First, Lady Briancourt, then 
Mabel, and now this she-devil!” 

An idea suddenly struck him. He recollected her 
first meeting with Harry at his house—the evident 
impression which her handsome person had made 
upon him: he doubted not that the feeling had been 
mutual, and one of those liaisons which the world is 
so tolerant of established between them. 

“What would his lordship say, should he hear of 
these meetings with a fine young fellow like Mr. Sin- 
clair?” he said, accompanying his words by a look 
which conveyed that he perfectly understood their 
nature. 

Athalie laughed at the implied threat; and, to show 
how little she feared it, began to twirl one fore-finger 
rapidly round the other. 

“Right—right! she can turn him as she pleases 
An old man’s love is even more credulous than a 
maiden’s heart! ” 

Convinced that nothing was to be obtained by 
threats, Quirk resolved to abandon the design he had 
formed of obtaining possession of the will for his own 
purposes, and, if possible, to secure an ally in the 
artful Frenchwoman. 

“ You have charged me most unjustly,” he said; 
“ but I entertain no resentment! Give mo a patient 
heariug, and I will convince you that I have acted to- 
wards you with good faith in the affair! ” 

“ You will find that somewhat difficult.” 

“ Not if you will hear me.” 

The governess at last did consent to hear him. 
Seating herself, she pointed to a chair for her visitor, 
and intimated that she was ready to receive his ex- 
planations. 

Once, whilst he was relating to her Ned’s adventure 
at the abbey, and the sudden appearance of the coun- 
tess, Quirk fancied that hé heard a faint rustling be- 
hind the screen which stood between them and the 
door of the bedroom. He paused, and directed the 
attention of the governess to it. 

“Tt is only my waiting-woman!” she observed in a 
careless tone, so assured did she feel of the absence of 
the earl; “a French girl, whe cannot speak a word 
of English.” 

“ Bat she may understand.” 

“Continue!” she exclaimed, impatiently, for his 
words had deeply interested her. 

“ And you expect me to believe this?” she said, when 
he had concluded. 

“No, I do not,” replied the lawyer, calmly; “ for I 
am aware that you believe infew! I only ask you to 
convince yourself.” 

“ And how am I to do that?” 

“ By writing to Dr. Briard, and asking him if he did 
not find the door of the dressing-room leading to the 
apartments of the countess open ; and let my truth be 
judged by his reply.” 

“ | willdo better than that! ”answered the governess, 
fiercely ; “T will wring the confession from her own 
lips!” 

She started from her seat and began to pace the 
floor of the luxurious apartment, like some roused 
tigress lashing herself into fury before she makes the 
fatal spring. A secret dread had fallen upon her spirit: 
the thought that her rival—for so in her insolence 
she judged the countess—was armed with the means 
to crush and humble her—to bring her guilty husband 
an abject suppliant to her feet—was madness to her; 
and she resolved, no matter under what pretence, 
to quit London for a few days, and pay a stolen visit, 
unknown to the earl, to her confederates at Moretown 
Abbey. 

“ Will you accompany me?” she said. 

“Where, mademoiselle ?” blandly inquired Mr. 
Quirk—although he more than guessed the place of 
destination. 

“ To the north,” answered Athalie, with impatience; 
“whilst we have been dreaming here, in idle security, 
a mine is dug beneath our feet—the slightest accident 
may spring it.” 

“ Had you not better first consult the earl ?” observed 
her visitor. 

“I'he earl!” repeated the fiend, with a gesture of 


contempt; “he grows weak and nerveless. I question 
‘ 
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if even this discovery would rouse him. No; I must 
decide and act without his knowing it. At Moretown 
Abbey I have at least one friend on whom I cau rely.” 

“ Dr, Briard!” thought the lawyer. | 

“But my chief dependence,” added the speaker, | 
drawing herself firmly up, “ is upon myself—would I 
had never confided to any other.” 

It was arranged between them that in three days, 
at furthest, the lawyer should hold himself in readi- 
ness to accompany his client to Moretown Abbey. 

When Athalie entered her chamber, she saw her 
waiting-woman, Elise, busily occupied in arranging 
her dresses. 

‘Has anyone been in the room besides yourself?” 
she inquired, addressing her in French. 

“ Pas personne, madame,” replied the girl. 

“ Bien!” said her mistress; and, hastily arranging 
her toilette, she descended to the drawing-room, in 
readiness to receive visitors. 

When the earl returned to dinner, his lordship an- 
nounced to her, with apparent regret, that he had re- 
ceived an invitation to pass a few days at Windsor. 

“How provoking!” exclaimed his mistress, with 
well-affected chagrin, although nothing could have | 
fallen more apropos; “is there no way of avoiding 
it?” | 
Although she asked the question, the artful woman 
knew, quite as well as her dupe himself, that such an 
invitation amounted to a command. 

“ Tmpossible, my love!” he replied; “ Ayrtoun and 
the duke will be there; such invitations are never 
declined.” 

* And how long will you be away?” 

“ About a week.” 

“A whole week!” exclaimed the governess, with 
affected fondness; “you speak as coolly of quitting 
me for a week as if it were but foran hour. Men are 
all alike,” she added, with a sigh; “love holds but an 
idle corner in their hearts. I shall go to Brighton, 
and pass a wretched existence till you return.” 

“Do so, my love,” said the peer, flattered by the 
calculated display of fondness; “in a week or eight 
days I will run down and fetch you. You must write 
to me daily,” he added. 

“ Willingly ; and you?” | 

“ Daily, too.” 

As neither of the speakers were really going to 
the places they had named, their mutual promise 
might have proved an embarrassing one to persons | 
less ski'led in deception than themselves. | 

Before quitting his room, the following morning, his 
lordship wrote half a dozen notes, undated, and, hav- 
ing sealed them, rang for his valet,a Frenchman, who 
had all his countrymen’s talent for intrigue. 

“ Clisson,” said his master, “ you will proceed to 
Windsor.” | 

“ Oui, milor.” 

‘“ And every day post one of these notes to Mademoi- | 
selle Athalie. Do you understand?” 

“ Perfectly, ver perfectly, milor.” 

“No mistake, now!” 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders, as if such 
a thing as an error on his part were impossible. 

“Tf you manage this cleverly you shall have twenty 
guineas on my return; but if you make any infernal 
blunders enough! I suppose I may trust you.” 

Mademoiselle Athalie made a similar arrangement 








with her waiting-maid, Elise: the latter was to proceed | 


to Brighton, and send the notes which her mistress 
had written daily to Windsor. 

The ovly persons who ultimately profited by so 
much deceit were the valet and waiting-maid, who— 
being lovers, of course had no secrets from each other 
—on comparing notes, instead of going as directed, to 
Windsor and Brighton, merely decided on a trip to 
Margate, where they passed their time as happily, if 
not as wisely, as their employers. 

(To be continued) 








THE SECRET CHAMBER. 
—_—_—————__. 
CHAPTER XXKXIL 


AFTER a prosperous voyage Vernor reached Bor- 
deaux, and immediately sought the means of reaching 
England. 
Lyme, the captain of which proved to be an old ac- 
quaintance, 

The man recognized him at once, and knowing 
that he had notiring to fear from one who had often 
purchased contraband goods of him in other days, he 
readily consented to receive him as a passenger. 

Captain Edson confirmed the information which 
Bertrand had given him, and informed him that the 
Priery had been put in thorough repair, and refur- 
. er for the reception of the new proprietor and his 

ride, 

Vernor ground his teeth with rage at the reflection 
that his estate and his bride were in the possession of 


He found » smuggling craft bound for, 


his eousin, and he exulted in the thought of the dis- 
may le was about to spread among the happy hearts 
assembled at Cliffden. 

After a stormy passage the lugger came in sight of 
the broken and precipitous coast on which Lyme is 
situated; Vernor recalled the charge given him by 
Lithgow on the night before his death, and he in- 
quired of the captain if..he knew of such a per- 
son in the town as his daughter. Edson readily re- 

lied : 
Pn Oh, yes, I know Jessie Lithgow well, and a nice, 
indnstrious girl she is. She bas a house in the main 
street, in which she keeps a haberdasher’s shop, and 
the upper rooms she rents to lodgers.” 

“So much the better; that will exactly suit me, for 
I do not care to go to the tavern, lest my arrival 
should be prematurely made known to him who has 
ap) Topriated my inheritance, and who may attempt to 
have me thrown in prison for returning to England 
without a formal pardon.” 

“Then you cannot do better than to take lodgings 
with Jessie Lithgow. She is disereet and quiet, and 
does not telk af her lodgers.” 

Vernor had brought with him a considerable sum 
of money, and he had already formed his plan of 
action. 

A small boat landed him on the pier which had 
witnessed the d tof M th, and he made his 
way into the town, for the place had been familiar to 
him from boyhood. 

Night had fallen, but a bright moon was shining, 
and follewing the directiens the captain ef the lu:ger 
had given him, he had no difficulty in finding the 
place he sought. 

A light was burning in the shop, and after tapping 
twice upon the door, a slender, fair-haired woman of 
pleasing appearance unclosed it, holding a candle in 
her hand. 

“Does Miss Lithgow live here?” asked Vernor. 
“T was directed to seek lodgings with her.” 

“T am Jessie Lithgow, and I let lodgings; but my 
rooms are all occupied at present. You had better go 
te the tavern, which is only a little further down the 
street.” 

“ Permit me to enter a few moments, if you please. 
I am the bearer of a message from one you have loved, 
and after hearing it I think you will net refuse to 
shelter me.” 

His manner was courteous, and his address that of 
a gentleman. Jessie scanned his face, and in some 
perturbation replied: 

“Come in, sir. If you bring me the news I have 
long yearned to hear, I shall bless you indeed.” 

He entered, and closing the door behind him, Jessie 
led the way into the back room. This was comfort- 
ably fitted up, and a bright fire was burning in the 
grate, over which the tea-kettle was singing. When 
Vernor was seated she stood before him with an 
expression ef eager solicitude upon her face, and 
asked : 

“Is it of my wronged and ruined father that you 
would speak? He is all I have ever had to love. 
Oh, sir, can you tell me anything of him, for I have 
lived for years in the hope that he might have es- 
caped—that he might return to me yet, though others 
assured me that he must have perished in that dread- 
ful shipwreck.” 

“ He did not then perish. He escaped with me, but 
subsequently lost his life.” 

She uttered a ory, and covered her face with her 
hands. Vernor went on: 

“| was a prisoner in the same ship, doomed to the 
same fate, but when the vessel went down the seaman- 
ship of your father enabled him to clear a small boat 
from the wreck, in which he and I made our escape. 
He told me of you, and in his last moments entreated 
me to see and inform you ef his fate if I ever touched 
English soil again. I landed here to-night, and 
sought you out at once.” 

“And after all his sufferings, he died when he 
might have escaped the cruel fate awarded him,” she 
cried, in heart-rending tones. “Oh, my father! my 
poor lost father!” 





Vernor waited till her emotion had in a measure | the 


subsided. When she grew calmer she questioned him 
tillevery minutiz connected with those dreadfal days 
upon the sea was in her possession. She wept 
bitterly during the recital, but the duties of hospitality 
reminded her that the stranger had probably had no 
supper, and she set herself about preparing it. She 
said: 


“‘T comprehend, sir, that it might be dangerous for 
you to go to the inn. If you were among Monmouth's 
men you might be recognized here by some of the 
people, aud evil might come of it. You were my 
fatier's friend when he most needed one, and I will 
put myself to some inconvenience to shelter you. 
There is a small room adjuiving this that I use as a 
lumber closet, and if you will put up with such accom- 
modation, I can make you a comfortable bed in there, 








and you can sit in this room in the day-time.” 





Vernor thanked her, and added : 

“T only require a night's lodging, for I shall leave 
this place with the dawn.” ‘ 

The simple supper, to ‘which she added a mutton- 
chop for her guest, was soon placed upon the table, 
and Vernor did ample justice to it. Jessie could not 
eat, for tears still at intervals streamed silently over 
her face. 

After putting aside the tea-things, she prepared a 
couch for him in the closet of which she had spoken, 
to which he was glad to retire, but she sat over the 
fire till a late hour, thinking over the news she had 
heard. 

It was ten o'clock, when a tap came upon her 
window, and wiping away the traces of her tears, she 
unclosed it and spoke with a man standing without. 

“ You are up late,” said a deep-toned voice. “ May 
I come in a few momeuts ?” 

“It is too late, Melchoir; your mother will be sitting 
up for you, and you had better go to her room.” 

“Let her wait awhile. I must speak with you. 
What has become of the man I saw enter your shop 
two hours age? I have been on the watch for him 
to come out, for he was a suspicious-looking stranger 
that landed from the smuggling craft the revenue 
officers have been lately watching for. Your rooms 
are all occupied, 1 know—then what have you done 
with him ?” 

In mucb perturbation, she replied: 

“T found a place for him; pray go away now and 
leave me alone.” 

“ Yon’ve been crying. I never knew you to cry 
before, and | must find out what is the cause of your 
tears. Let me in, I insist, for I must fathom this 
m . Remember, I have the right to know why 
you harbour this stranger.” 

The man who thus spoke was the betrothed husband 
of Jessie Lithgow, and she dared not refuse his de- 
mand. She knew him to be impetuous and of jealous 
temper, and she feared even more than she loved _ 
him. 

In trembling sil she unclosed the door, and the 
stalwart form of Melchoir stood within the reom. He 
glanced around with knit brows and said: 

“ So-o—you gave this stranger supper too. He must 
have some claim upon you; he is from foreign parts, 
and perhaps he brought yeu some news of the old 
man. You have always said you would hear from him, 
theugh I did not believe you would. [If it is so, you 
had better tell me at once. I too have hada vague 
belief that one I have no cause to love survived that 
wreck, and will yet come back to meet his fate. But 
he was young and strong, and there was something in 
that stranger's air to-night that strangely reminded 
me of him.” 

Jessie scarcely listened to the last words. She 
whispered : 

“ Speak lower, Melchoir. Since I must tell you, I 
have heard from my poor father—it was a sad story, 
and that is why I wept. He escaped from the wreck 
of the Sally Ann, and he who is ia that room was his 
companion. Father could not survive the hardships 
he had endured; but the younger man was pieked up, 
and his life saved by those who found him.” 

The listener uttered a quick exclamation. He breath- 
lessly asked : 

“What is the age of this man—bis height—his 
complexion ? ” 

“He is tall and well formed, with light blue eyes 
and golden hair, which he wears long like the Cava- 
liers. He seems about thirty.” 

“’Tis he,” he breathed through his closed teeth. 
“His air, his walk were familiar to me, and I have 
not watched all these years in vain.” _ 

He asked, in an exoited tone: ' 

“ And his name? What does he call himself.” 

“T did not ask it, nor did he offer to reveal it.” 

“Tt does not matter. I know it, and that is enough 
for my purpose. Good night, Jessie; I will keep you 
I have learned all it concerns me to 





He strode from the room, and she sat down won- 
dering why Melchoir should take such an interest in 
; but she soon recurred to the train of 
thought his entrance had interrupted. 

When Jessie Lithgow was left homeless by the raid 
made upon the property of even the humblest of 
Monmouth's followers, she had been assisted by Mel- 
choir to purchase the house owned by her father, 
when it was sold for a tithe of its value. 

The gipsy and his mother came to Lyme and took 
up their abode ; they concealed their origin, and, with 
the money that they réceived for the betrayal of Ver- 
nor, Melchoir engaged in a smuggling trade which 
proved very lucrative. He met with the fair-haired 
daughter of Lithgow, and fell desperately in love with 
her; but she «id not encourage his passion till a 
series of obligations awoke a grateful regard in her 
boso 


m. 
In addition to the purchase of her house, he ad- 
vanced a suflicient sum to enable her to commence 
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her present business, whieh soon prospered in her 
hands sufliciently to repay the loans he had made. 
Melchoir unwillingly received the money, for he 
wished the debt to be eancelled in a different way. 
For years Jessie refused to listen to his pleading; but 
finally the lonely girl wearied of the solitary life she 
led ; the constant love that was offered her became at- 
tractive to her desolate heart, and she consemted to 
become his wife. 

But an inexplicable feeling of dread induced her to 
postpone their marriage from time to time, till her 
lover's patience was almost exhausted. 

lie became jealous of every man that approached 
her. and being on the pier that evening watching for 
the arrival of the smuggling craft, he overheard 
the direetions given to Vernor to the house of his 
betrothed. 

The lugger put out a@ private signal, and went on 
to a eove above the place where ler contraband 
articles could be safely landed, and without stopping 
to speak with the boatman, the gipsy followed the 
stranger into the town. 

He imperfectly heard the comversation at the door 
of Jessie's shop, and watched and waited for Vernor 
to come forth. 

When two hours passed away and he did net do sv, 
his suspicious jealousy was aroused, and he went to 
the rear of the building and demanded admittance, as 
we have seen. 

Whew he left Jessie, he sprang up a dark stairway, 
threw opew e deer from which « bright light issued, | 
and burst into the apartment of bis mother. Minchen | 
set in a large arm-ehedr in fromt of the fire, dvessed in 
the plain dark garb ef a woman of respectable station ; | 
but her stronyly marked face had lost mene of its early 
fire; her wiry form little of its elasticity. 

Her present inactive life wore upom her 3 bat 
with tie ambition of her life im failing 
to make her son the heir of his she bore with 
apathy whateyer might happem to ber. She turned 
her eyes on her son and sharply anid : 

“You promised te reture at eight; it is now past 
ten, and I have been slone all the evening.” 

“When you hear‘what I have been doing you will 
easily forgive me, Have I not always said that he 
would come back ?—that the sea liad not swallowed 
him up? You asserted yourself that such was not 
to be his fate.” 

Her large eyes dilated, and she breathlessly asked : 

“What do you mean? Has Vernor really re- 
turned ?” 

“He hus—he is asleep in this house now, and I 
will have him seized as a returned convict before he | 
can get away. I came up to tell you first, but I must | 
away to the autlforities and have him arrested.” | 

‘** Stop and tell me how it happened before you go. | 
You have the night before you, for he will hardly at- | 
tempt to leave before day.” 

Thus urged, Melchoir paused leng enough to give 
her an account of what had become known to him 
through his betrothed, Minchen listened eagerly, and | 
then slowly said: 

“It was an evil chance that brought him here at 
this time. He has, doubtless, heard that his cousin 
has succeeded to the estate and is about to marry 
Lady Olifton. He will brave everything to prevent 
the marriage; but we have him in our power. Will | 
it not be better, Melchoir, to take him secretly and 
convey him to'that. c amber we both know of? We 
couid keep him there till he would listen to any terms 
to purchase his’ freedom.” 

Meichoir mused a moment, and then said : 

“That is a good idea, and I wonder I had not 
thouyht of it myself. My men would aid me to seize 
him as he sleeps, and once safe out of the town with 
him, I could manage him myself.’ A ride of a few 
hours would bring us to the Priory, and I could keep 
him there an age without any of the family becoming 
aware of it.” 

“ We owe something to the new baronet, for he has 
given me back my annuity since he learned the 
claim we had upon his uncle; aud if we can serve 
him, and at*the same time punish Vernor for his 
inshience to yeu, it will be the best thing we can 
do.” 

“ But, mother, the marriage will not be valid while 
Vernof lives, for no divorce has been granted. We 
can shut lim up, but that will not answer Sir Gerald’s 
purpese.” 

“No; but it gives us time to warn him, and he can 
take immediate steps to release the poor girl Vernor 
comes to make miserable aguin.” 

“Yes; 1 will seek lim as soom as my captive is 
safe. Ho! ho! this revenge will be better than taking 
his life. Pll keep him in darkness and solitude till 
he'll be glad to humble himself before me, and crouch 
like-a dog for freedom to look upon the light of day 
again.” 

After some further conversation, Melcloir left the 
house to seek those he wished to aid him in his pro- 
posed enterprise. He had'several hardv and desperate 











| lowers to guard every avenue ef 


men in his employment, whose habitual disregard of 
the laws fitted them for the service he was about to 
require of them. He offered them a high price to assist 
him, and they did not pause to inquire who was to be 
made prisoner, nor why Melchoir wished to get him 
in his power, 

A elesely-covered cart, a pair of handcuffs, and a 
g*g Were provided ; the former was stationed in the 
outskirts of tie town, ready to receive the captive, and 
Melehoir with his companions stealthily approached 
the house of Jessie Lithgow. 

He was familiar with every portion of it, and he 
knew that a window loosely fastened with boards 
opened on the yard from the room in which Vernor 
slept. With the dexterity of a professional house- 
breaker, he removed these almost without noise, and 
stepped into the room. 

A ray of moonlight fell upon the bed, and he saw 
that it was empty! He felt the clothing to see if his 
enemy had overheard his attempts to emter and fled 
from it; but it was cold, and had evidently been de- 
serted some time before. 

Unwilling to alarm Jessie unnecessarily, he again 
stepped out and gave whispered direetions to his fol- 
from the 
house, and he took up his watch at the fromt door. 

At length daylight glimmered in the east, and there 
were no signs of Vernor. Grinding his teeth with 
rage, Melchoir knocked at the door, which im a few 
moments was opened by Jessie, She regarded him 


with astonishment, while he fiercely asked: 

“Where is the stranger who came hither last 
night ?” 

“ He has not left his room yet. Why do you wish 
toser him ? ” 

“That is my business. I will come im and seck | 


“J will call him myself,” replied Jessie, moving 
toward the room in which she believed her lodger to 
be -still sleeping. No response was made to her knock ; 
and Melchoir, who had closely followed her, threw 
erat the empty bed. He regarded 

3 


“ Where have you concealed him ? ” 

She trembled as she replied : 

“Upon my honour, I thought he was still here. I 
do not know what can have become of him.” 

Though frightened at the strange disappearance of 
her guest, Melchoir knew Jessie well enough to see 
that she spoke the truth. He dashed into the shop; 
every vook was explored in vain; there was no trace 
of him they sought. 


Determined not to be thus baffled, Melchoir pro- | 


claimed aloud in the streets that an escaped convict 
was in the town, and called on the people to assist in 
arresting him. A crowd was soon collected, but with- 
out any result. Vernor was nowhere to be found; 
and Melchoir returned home in a rage to inform his 
mother of what had happened, and warn her that he 
sheuld immediately set out for Cliffden, to inform 
Gerald of the arrival of his kinsman in England. 

Cliffden was but twenty miles distant, and the 
gipsy knew that the family had arrived there several 
weeks before to celebrate the nuptials of the heiress 
with Sir Gerald Methurn. 

Ignorant of the part the mother and son had played 
in the arrest of his cousin, when Minchen appealed to 
him to continue the annuity Sir Hugh had allowed 


her, Gerald granted it as a measure of simple justice, . 


and he thus gained from these lawless beings a grateful 
sense of obligation, which was as keenly felt as the 
baleful spirit of hatred that actuated them toward 
Vernor. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 


Wut all this was going on in Lyme, Vernor 
made good his escape from the town. He was not a 
heavy sleeper, and the sound of a man’s voice aroused 
him from his first slumber. He listened eagerly, and 
Melchoir spoke in so unguarled a manner that he 
heard much of the conversation through the thin 
partition. He arose softly, peered through a crevice 
in the door, and saw the form of a man heavily 
muffled, with his hat still drawn far over his brow. 
He did not recognize his old enemy, but he heard 
enough to assure him that he was in danger of deten- 
tion by the jealous lover of Jessie Lithggw. This 
would interfere so materially with his plans, that he 
instantiy made up his mind to depart without the 
knowledge of his hostess. 

With painful suspense he watched for the termina- 
tion of the interview; when Melchoir departed, Jessie 
retired to her couch, which stood in a recess in the 
room, concealed by heavy eurtains that fell to the 
floor. Vernor listened till everything was quiet; the 
faint glimmer of the dying fire still lighted the apart- 
ment, and he cautiously across the floor, uu- 
closed the door that opened into the shup, and shutting 
it carefully after himself, made his way to the frout 
entrance, 


This was easy to do, as the upper half of the par- 
tition door was of glass, and the light that reflected 
through it was sufficient to guide him in the neat little 
shop where nothing was left out of place. Leaving a 
piece of money on the counter, he turned the lock of 
the euter door, and bounded into the street. 

In a few moments he had gained the outskirts of 
the town, and he made his way on foot to a small 
hamlet which lay a few miles distant. Late as it 
was, he found lodgings in the house of a small farmer, 

| and on the following morning purchased from him a 
horse, on which he set out for Cliffden, to reclaim his 
long-deserted bride, and force her to return to her 

| allegiance to him. 
| With a heart filled with many evil passions, he 
spurred his steed over hill and valley, but he was 
mounted on a miserable hack, that stumbled at nearly 
every step; the day proved stormy and cold, and 
night had long fallen before he reached tie vicinity 
of the place he sought. 

We must leave him and return to Lyme, where 
events were transpiring of which he little dreamed. 
At an early hour of the morning the gathering clouds 

rtended a fearful strife of the elements, and by ten 
o’clock it burst into a wild tempest, that soon lashed 
the sea into foam, and dashed the impetuous waves 
upon the precipitous shore in deep-toned reverbera- 
tions, 

At the height of the storm a ship was seen driving 
hel towards the rock. bound coast, and amid the 
wild gs of the wind minute-guns were at inter- 


The hardy fishermen who frequented the coast 
gathered under the shelter of the cliffs,and awaited 
the moment when a lull in the gale would permit 
them to ge to the aasistance of those in such dire ex- 
tremity. 

The ship drove onward with reckless speed, evi- 
dently at the mercy of the winds and waves. She 
struck upom a reef of rocks which extended outside 
of the harbour, aud for two hours lay there, those 
within her expecting every moment to find a watery 
grave. 

At length there was a slight lull in the tempest, 
and boats were got ready and manned to go to the 
assistance of those on board. It was a work of much 
difficulty and danger to approach the wreck in sucha 
sea; but the practised seamen who undertook to do so 
were daring and skilful, and they finally succeeded 
in bringing the passengers and crew iu safety to the 
| shore. 

The only passengers were a gentleman and lady, 
the latter of whom seemed suffering in mind and 
body. Her companion, who spoke English imper- 
fectly, inquired if a quiet place could be found for 
her where she could rest and recruit her strength 
for a few days. The man to whom he applied said: 

“Tf Jessie Lithgow can take her in, the lady will be 
better cared for there than at the inn. We can 
stop there, at all events, and see if she has a spare 
room.” 





“ Money is no object,” said the stranger; ‘wo 
will pay doubly for private accommodations just 
now.” 


Menard, for he it was who spoke, had watched 
carefully over Sylvie; but the state of her health 
filled him with apprehensions, and at moments 
he feared that he sliould be compelled to place 
her in a madhouse before their quest was accom- 
plished, 

In a nearly insensible condition she arrived at the 
door of Jessie Lithgow's shop; she was standing at it 
herself, compassionately regarding the drenched and 
half-frozen creatures who had just been rescued from 
such imminent peril, and the fishermen to whom 
Menard had appealed came forward and spoke to lier. 

* Here’s a lady, Miss Lithgow, who is lalf-drowned 
and very sick. She wants a quiet place to stay in, 
and I thought mayhap you could take her in.” 

After the news she had so lately heard Jessie’s heart 
was easily touched by the sufferings of those who “ go 
down to the sea in ships;"she knew the rude little 
inn was not a fit place for a sick lady, and she im- 
pulsively replied: 

“| will take her in, even if it does put me to some 
inconvenience.” 

Sylvie was carried into the back room, where a 
warm fire was blazing, and left to the ministrations of 
the tender-hearted girl. She summoned Mrs. Veth- 
men to her assistance, for by that trinsposition of the 
name of Methurn the gipsy was known, and they svon 
placed the worn-out stranger comfortably in bed and 
gave her warm negus to drink. 

The fatigue, exposure aud excitement brought on 
Sylvie an attack of fever which lasted several days; 
the deep agitation of her mind induce! delirium, in 
which she raved of the recent eveuts in her broken 
life, sometimes in French sometimes iu Buglish, for 
the latter language she had learned to speak from 
Vernor. 

Jessie was compelled to divide her time between 
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her shop and the sick stranger, and Minchen estab- 
lished herself as nurse beside her couch. Vernor’s 
name was constantly upon her lips, and the passionate 
entreaties she addressed to him not to forsake her for 
a former bride, gave the quick-witted woman a clue to 
the tragic story of her life, and also to him who had 
inflicted euch wrong upon her. In her wanderings 
upon the continent, Minchen had acquired a com- 
petent knowledge of the French language, and she 
listened eagerly to the broken words of Sylvie, and 
sometimes questioned her in such a manner as to 
draw from her more connected replies, from which 
she drew her own conclusions with unerring sa- 
gavity. 

To give certainty to her conjectures, she carefully 
examined the clothing which Sylvie had worn when 
brought there, and in the lining of her dress she found 
the farewell letter Vernor had afdressed to her. Min- 
chen was not familiar with his writing, but the facts 
revealed in it tallied too well with his former history 
to admit of a doubt as to his identity, and she revelled 
in the thought that the avenger was indeed upon his 
track. 

She accurately read the character of the passionate 
and wronged woman before her, and she felt assured 
that she would stop at nothing to bring retribution to 
her false lover. 

Sylvie, after days of acute suffering, regained the 
exercise of reason; but sl.e was weak and wretched; 
devoured with anxiety to regain her strength and set 
out upon the search she had undertaken. 

Menard remained at the inn, but he visited her 
constantly during her illness, and manifested the 
utmost solicitude for her recovery. When she was 


able to sit up, Minchen scught an opportunity to. 


converse with her, and after carefully approach- 
ing the subject that so deeply interested her, she 
said: 

“From your ravings during your delirium I have 
learned that you came to England in pursuit of one 
who has been false to you. You called him Vernor— 
a name very familiar to me, and if you will tell me 
your whole history, I may be able to assist you in 
your search.” 

The wild black eyes of Sylvie were turned on her 
with a startled expression, and she rapidly said : 

“Oh! if you could do that, I would nobly reward 
you. I am rich; but I care little for money now, only 
aa it enables me to reach and strike a fatal blow at 
him who has degraded my life, and broken my heart. 
But Vernor is net his true name; he avowed it him- 
self ; then how can you help me?” 

“Vernor may be, and f think is, a part of his 





| MINCHEN GIVES THE POISONED DAGGER TO SYLVIE. } 


name; and if I am made acquainted with his history 
so far as it is known to you, I may be able to furnish 
you with a sure clue to the one he is known by iu this 
country.” 

Thus urged, Sylvie, in broken tones, gave the story 
that was already partially known to the crafty listener. 
Every word she uttered brought confirmation to the 
suspicions of Minclien; and when she ended her re- 
cital, and imploringly asked : 

“Can you give me a clue by whichI can trace 
him, and prevent the new wickedness he meditates 
toward the woman he declares he has never loved?” 

The gipsy replied : 

“T can, and I will. I know the man you seek; 
but he is cautious and wary, and we must be very 
careful if we would ensnare him in the net he has 
prepared for himself. Is it your purpose to take ven- 
geance upon him’ yourself, or will you leave your 
wrongs to be redressed by a court of law?” 

“What!” she passionately cried, “ bring my out- 
raged womanhood — my bleeding heart — before a 
tribunal of law, to become a jest and byword to those 
who listen to the trial! Never! With my own 
hand will I avenge his desertion—his craven false- 
hood!” 

* But have you the nerve todo so? Will not your 
hand fail you ai the last moment? ” 

“My hand is steel—my heart is adamant to him 
now. ‘I'he love I bore him has turned to hatred so 
dire that it is capable of acoomplisiing anything that 
will fitly punish him for his base and cruel conduct 
to me.” 

Minchen looked searchingly into her face; she read 
there the unflinching resolution she had expressed ; 
but she also saw the unmistakeable evidences that the 
mind of Sylvie was shaken from its balance by the 
terrible mental agony she had endured, and calm rea- 
son was no longer the guide of her actions. 

For Minchen’s plans this was well; and if Vernor 
could be,brought to condign punishment without risk 
to her-elf or her son, she cared little for the subse- 
quent fate of the instrument by which it was accom- 
plished. 

She had vowed in past years to destroy him, and 
time had not softened her feelings towards him. 
Though there was now no hope that her son could 
ever stand in the lace once occupied by his father, 
she did not the less detest him who possessed the right 
to supersede him in his ancestral home. 

Toward Gerald her feelings were different, because 
she was aware that he had not acquired his uncle’s 
estate by inheritance, but as the reward of honourable 
toil; and bitter and hard as her nature was Minchen 





respected the man who had won his own way to inde- 
pendence and high station. 

In a long conversation with Sylvie it was settled 
that, so soon as she was able to bear the journey, she 
should go to Cliffden, lay her claims before Ethel and 
her betrothed, and demand to be brought face to face 
with Vernor. . j 

The dagger with which the gipsy had once me- 
naced Sir Hugh was brought from its place of con- 
cealment, and placed in the feverish hand of the in- 
valid, with the assurance that the subtle venom with 
which its point was imbued would produce death a 
few moments after a wound was inflieted with it. 

Sylvie gazed upon the glittering blade with di- 
lating eyes, and muttering some unintelligible sen- 
tences, carefully sheathed it, and placed it in her 
bosom. : 

The eagerness to commence her journey seemed to 
act upon her physical system, for she recovered 
with surprising rapidity, and in a few more days she 
was strong enough to undertake the journey she 
meditated. 

Her cousin was the confidant of only a portion of 
her plans, and he willingly undertook to aid her in 
their accomplishment so far as he understood them. 
‘The fatal resolution she had taken to destroy her lover 
in the first moment of their meeting she carefully con- 
cealed from Menard, for she knew he would oppose a 
consummation which must bring her into such immi- 
nent daner. 

Of herself Sylvie thought not. She was reckless 
of her future fate, and hoped that death would re- 
lease her from the promise she had made to become 
nor wife if he would aid her in tracing her false 

ver. 

On the day before her intended departere, news of 
so startling a nature of what had, at this interval, 
occurred at Cliffden was circulated in Lyme, that the 
journey to that place was at once abandoned, and a 
more secret one undertaken, without the knowledge of 
Menard. 

Melchoir, who had undertaken a journey to Cliffden 
to inform Gerald of the arrival of his cousin in 
England, had been detained near there by a severe 
accident to himself, and his return at this crisis con- 
firmed the intelligence they had already received. 

Wrought up to a pitch of wild excitement by hear- 
ing of Vernor’s late doings, Sylvie was ready for 
anything, and she blindly submitted herself te the 
guidance of those who so ardently wished to make 
her the Nemesis of her late lover, while they escaped 
the punishment of the crime they instigated. 

(Zo be continued) 
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LARKALL’S BOARDING 


SCHOOL. 
By the Author of “ Man and His Idol.” 
a 
CHAPTER LV. 


SNAGGS IN LOVE. ° 


Now love makes all my thonghts fair ae the waves, 

That laugh in the sunlight, and upon the sea 

My heart rides gaily, a rich-freizhted bark. 

Here is the love my soul bas thirsted for! 

T've won her heart, and all the world is mine! 
Richardson. 

In the absence of Mrs. Larkall, who may be 
described as first in command at the Boarding-school, 

it was her habit to leave Mr. Snaggs as a sort of 
® lieutenant in charge. 

His duties were stated in the somewhat indefinite 
instructions that he was to “keep an eye upon the 
school.” 

And this was just the kind of duty which suited 
the fussy little dancing-master toa nieety. He liked 
to feel himself somebody. It was pleasant to snateh 
the reins if only for a moment, and to be looked up to 
if not respected. So in the busi of “keeping an 


eye on it” he was indefatigable. 


MBS. 





He fussed in and 
out of the house at all times—came with single beggar 


knocks to throw the teachers off their rd; came 
with terrific treble raps to frighten them out of their 
wits, or else condescended to sneak down the area and 
so burst upon the household unawares. 

This line of conduct, it may be supposed, did not 
render him very popular. 

Ever since the little man with the dyed hair, the 
skin always red from the irritating dye, and the in- 
evitable white waisteoat, with the just perceptible line 
of red under-waistcoat, had taught dancing at Mrs. 
Larkall’s, he had been the victim of boundless con- 
tempt and endless jokes. And now, this petty assump- 
tion of dignity only rendered him more ridiculous and 
less popular, 

The teachers resented his interference. 

Mademoiselle Favart, the French governess, called 
him a mouchard, and her fingers began to work like 
the talons of a cat at the sight of him. 

The pupils were equally indignant, and as the 
servants took up the matter also, Mr. Octavius Snaggs 
did not find his lieutenancy altogether a bed of roses. 

_But so far did the vanity of the little man overstep 
his that the more unpopular he grew, the 
tighter he held the reins, and the more offensively he 
fussed and fumed, and exposed to the imminent 





(THE MEKTING IN THE CATHEDRAL AT VIENNA. _ 


peril of Mademoiselle Favart’s nails. As a not 
unnatural consequence of all this, an “ indignation ” 
meeting was one night held in the boarders’ parlour— 
a meeting presided over by Lolly Brettle — and 
which was conducted with an amount of smothered 
laughter which boded little good to the hapless 
“professor of dancing, calisthenics, and deportment,” 
as he described himself on his card. 

It has been narrated how Octavius Snaggs had once 
aspired to the hand of Mrs. Larkall herself, and how 
she had treated him very much as sle might have 
done an offending lap-dog. Still, Snaggs always 
talked of this as his “ grand passion,” and was accus- 
tomed to get maudlin over his after-dinner wine, and 
to speak of the object of it as “the most splendid, 
though most cruel of women, as at once the delight 
and torture of his life,” and so forth. Declaring ever 
and always that he should adore her to the latest 
moment of his blighted existence. 

But it is impossible for a little man with a large 
stoek of vanity always on hand, to resist the con- 
descension of the fair sex. So it happened to Snaggs, 
that in spite of his crushed heart and the general 
blight which his being had undergone through Mrs. 
Larkall’s charms and cruelty, he never saw a pretty 
face without pricking up his ears as a colt might do 
at the opening of the corn-bin. 

Indeed it was the chief amusement of this blighted 
being every day to walk on tlie cliff at the most 
fashionable hour, for the express purpose of basking 
in the rays of beauty, and his detractors said with the 
ulterior view of “ picking up” anybody, old or young, 
whose banker’s account made her worth the trouble 
of stooping to her. 

In these daily walks, attended with so much peril 
to the susceptible sex, Snaggs was usually accom- 
panied by a young Frenchman, Eugene, by name, 
who was known among his friends as the Mystery, as 
nobody knew who he was, or whence he came, or how 
he lived: the single fact respecting him was that he 
turned out every afternoon in the mn, at three 
o'clock, in faultless attire, which apparently included 
stays very tightly laced,—and wearing a pair of clean 
light-coloured kids, which must have taken him all 
the morning to get on, and dangling a silver-nobbed 
cane which appeared indispensable to his existence. 

At a quarter-past three le would meet Snaggs, ap- 
parently by accident, but always at the same spot, 
and they would then link arms, as well as a tall, 
elegant person and a short, inelegant person could ac- 
complish the feat, and set off on a lady-killing stroll, 
the danger of which to the opposite sex is hardly to be 


exaggerated. 











Now, it had happened that on one or two occasions, 
these terrible lady-killers had encountered what Snaggs 
thought, a blooming widow, seated on the Esplanade, 
who had appeared to regard one or other of them, or 
both of them, with singularinterest—thatis to say, atthe 
very first, she had looked and smiled; and thereupon 
Eugene—who, Snaggs always thought, was too fast— 
had raised his hat. 

Next day, when they met her again, she had looked 
and smiled again, and then Snaggs had lifted his hat. 
and made his bow—his best dancing-master’s bow. 
After that Snaggs had determined in his vain little 
mind that when next they saw her he would speak 
and ask her intentions. 

Of course, Octavius had bragged of this—conquest, 
as he called it. 

Everybody who could be let into his confidence 
about it had received that honour, and it was openly 
talked of in the boarders’ parlour at Mrs, Larkall’s. 

It happened that, while Snaggs was still engaged 
in “ keeping an eye” on the boarding-school, and, in- 
deed, on the very day after the “indignation meeting,” 
that, as he took his customary stroll with Eugene, the 
smiling lady appeared. She was seated as usual, looked 
as usual, smiled as usual, and both Snaggs and Eugene 
lifted their hats, which she acknowledged very 
graciously. 

Now was his opportunity—now he felt that he ought 
to address her—but how about Eugene ? 

He was the bigger man. 

He was, as he had often boasted, a superb swords- 
man. 

“ Perhaps,” thought Snaggs, “all things considered, 
it might be as well to wait till I meet her alone. These 
Frenchmen are so vain, Yet it is unmistakeable 
which it is she is smitten by. That look was quite 
sufficient.” 

With “ that look ” he resolved to content himself for 
the present. 

But judge of the little man’s surprise and rapture 
when that night’s post brought him a delicate, three- 
cornered, violet-tinted, violet-scented billet, addressed 
" Snigg, Esq.,” and couched in these terms: 

“The writer hesitates to put pen to paper lest she 
should compromise herself in the estimation of the 
person she ventures to address, but as an opportunity 
long waited for has not occurred, and as she is about 
to quit Brighton for her country seat, she is em- 
beldened to ask an appointment for to-morrow after- 
noon, at five o'clock. The second seat on the Esplan- 


ade, as usual. Or, if a meeting is im cable, a line, 
addressed “Delia,” at the will receive 
thankful attention.” 
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Here was a triumph ! 

Here was, indeed, a conquest! 

I fear to say how many times poor Snaggs read that 
precious epistle over before he retired to rest that night. 
The delicious intoxication of his vanity kept him awake 
half the night, and when, having placed the precious 
missive under his pillow, he really fell asleep, it was 
only to dream that he had kept the appoiniment, and 
that the enamoured woman had caught |iim in her arms 
and kissed him im face of the wide, wide world! 

It was a delicate question whether he should meet 
the lady or write to her; but after mature deliberation, 
and not without a qualm of mortal terror, lest he 
might be surprised and run through the body by that 
jealous Eugene, he determined to address a letter to 
“Delia,” at the post-office. 

All the morning was occupied in that wonderful 
composition. First it was written out in draft Then 
it was copied; then a line here and there was altered, 
strengthened, or diluted; then it was cepied again. 
Subsequent readings showed that the alteration of ome 
part had affected the sense of another. So there were 
more corrections, more copyings, and altogether it was 
a very wonderful business indeed. 

At last it was folded, and sealed with white wax 
and finally it was 

It would be impossible to afford any ides of that 
wonderful letter. Im parts it was ing to the 
verge of idolatry ; im parts it was a mere exhibition of 
egregious vanity. When he spoke of the lady, the 


writer broke out into propriate which 
he culled from an odd en of * Elegant Heteacts,” 
picked up for sixpence at a Look-stall; when be men- 
tioned himself he degenerated into bad puns, and the 
smallest of small wit. Finally he declared. that he 
had proved the truth of Shakespeare's assertiom: 
Whoever loved that loved not at first sight ? 

and entreated the lady to favour him with her address, 
and appoint a time when he might do himeelf the 


rapturous pleasure of calling. 

‘To this am aaswer came next day—kind, 
and impassiened. The the offer of a 
call joyfully; but stated that as was surrounded 
by persons jealous of her and her , the ardent 


lover must not ‘venture to rap at the address givem 
unless the blind of the left parlour window was half- 
way up. 

It took Snaggs all that afternoon to dress. He pur- 
chased a piir of new lavender kids, and gave half-a- 
crown for a white camelia for his button-hole. But 
this. was not all. He endured tortures in the act of re- 
dying his whiskers and eyebrows, both of which had 
a tendency to turn from jet to ginger, and at last 
he turned out, very black as to hair, very red as to 
irritated skin, very shiny in costume, very tightly 
gloved an: booted. and on the whole a sort of merman 
—half wax-head from a barber's window, half dummy 
from « tailor’s door. 

And lo! wien he arrived at the house—the blind 
was uot half-way up, and there was nothing for it 
but to go home again. This he did; but not till he 
had given the fashionable promenade the benefit of 
his wonderful get-up, "till it was so dark that nobody 
could see |:im, and so late that nobody remained out 
to try at doing so. 

Then, with a sigh, but with a pleasurable sensa- 
tion of gratified vanity mixing with his disappoint- 
ment, lie betook himself to the secoud-fluor front, over 
# rope-maker’s, in which he lodged—an agreeable 
residence enough, but pervaded by a somewhat too 
powerlul scent of vakum, and, from the quantity of 
rope stored away all ever the house, uvpleasantly 
sugwestive of facilities for committing suicide. 

That night, however, Octavius Snaggs had no 
thought of violence; he was buoyed up with hope; 
and feeling that it was the proper thing to do under 
the circumstances, lie thought he would sit down and 
write a piece of poetry. 

He recollected that Byron wrote best under the in- 
fluence of giv, gud as it was a pleasant though rather 
vulgar source of inspiration, he treated bimself first to 
a drop “ peat,” and then to a stiff tumbler with water; 
but it was all no use. Inspiration didn’t come; but 
sleep did, and he slid down on to the carpet and lay 
there svoring, but very cold, till morning. 

The postman’s knock awoke the lover. 

Two letters were thrust under his door. One, he 
saw ata glance was from “ Delia,” and on opening it 
found that it was full of passionate regrets for the 
disapprintment of the over night. It assigned asa 
reasen the unexpected arrival of the trustees to her 
property, and eutreated a second visit. The other 
letter was from Mademviselle Favart, informing him 
that Mrs Larkall bad returned and would be glad to 
see him. 

“ Mrs. Larkall!” cried the little man, swelling with 
gratified vanity and the conviction that he had at last 
bagged a rich widow—the anabition of his life; “she 
must wait my pleasure.” 





Having spent the greater portion of the day over a 
yet more careful toilet, he sallied ferth at dusk, with | 








afresh camelia, and pocket-handkerchief redolent of 
patchouli, intending to drop in at Mrs. Larkall’s on 
his way, and then to keep his appointment with 
“ Delia.” 

On reaching the boarding-school, he found Mrs. 
Larkall pale and agitated, but she received him with 
her usual courtesy. 

But to this Octavius Snaggs responded with any- 
thing but his usual humility. 

“T expected you earlier, Snaggs,” remarked Mrs. 
Larkall. 

“ H’'m—indeed !” was all the reply vouchsafed. 

“Yes; and now I look, what have you beem doing 
to yourself?” 

* Doing ! ” ejaculated the dancing-master; “nothing 
that F am aware of, madam.” 

“ Why,” said the lady, smiling, “ you are as smart 
asa jack-in-the-green, and scent the room like a civet- 
cat.” 

Poor Snaggs flushed crimson. 

‘“‘ Exeuse me, ma’am,” he said, “ but I do think the 
remark is uncalled-for. If one lady sees moreins 
gentleman tham another lady, and if she is equally 
high in life, it isn’t kind, I must say, of the other lady 
to snub the gentleman because he tries to make 
himself agreeable to the lady who does appreciate him.” | ladies, 

At this wonderful sentence Mrs. Larkall burst into 
a gay, sil laugh. 

er Why, Seagge” she said ; “ you're im love!” 

“ And if I am, ma’am——” 

“Oh! it’s no affair of mine ge long as 8 doesn’t 
spoil your dancing. And pray, who i the fevoured 
lady ?” 

1 Busnes me,” said Snigas 3; “that’s my secret.” 

“To besure. Well, is she young ?* 

“ Young h.” 

h! Pretty?” 
ery.” 
“Rich?” 
op away Larkall,” said Suaggs, imperes- 
a lady of——” 
ar Phin doubt; her selection preves that.” 

And the lady laughed again. 

“T was going te say,” retorted Suaggs, cut to the 
quick, “that she was a lady of birth, position, and 
fortune.” 

“T congratulate you,” said Mrs. Larkall, holding 
out her hand; “and now to business. Mademoiselle 
Favart is going to leave, and Iam strongly recom- 
mended to a French master. His name is Eugene, 
and he refers me to you.” 

Snaggs was astounded, 

“He is below, with a friend or two. Favart is 
showing them over the house, I believe. Shall we go 
to them at once? You know nothing against him, I 
suppose?” 

* Nothing,” replied the dancing-master, and he was 
about to add that he knew nothing in his favour 
either, when the lady sail d out of the room. 

“I—I can’t stay long,” he — out, as he moved 
in her wake along the pass 

“ What! an appointment, eh?” she asked, looking 
back laughingly. 

“ Yes,” was the proud reply; “I only looked in on 


my way.” 

* Proud, I’m sure!” said Mrs. Larkall, turning 
and curtseying. “I hope the lady won’t be kept 
waiting.” 


As she said this, they reached the principal room 
devoted to the pupils. ‘They were all assembled. 
Directly they caught sight of Snaggs a titter went 
round the room—such a palpable titter that even the 
presence of Mrs. Larkall herself could not repress it. 
Octavius instinctively knew that he was the object of 
it, yet he could nct tell why. But then he had heard 
nothing of the “ indignation ” meeting. 

Mrs. Larkall frowned down the show of mischief, 
and she was about to speak, when Snaggs abruptly 
uttered a cry, and staggered back as if he would fall. 

“ What is it? ” cried the lady, in amazement. 

“Wretch !” shouted Octavius, darting forward, 
amidst a shout of laugliter. 

The cry was wrung from the dancing-master at 
the appearance of the perfidious Eugene, who stood 
in the middle of the room—and not alone, 

No, not alore! 

Upon his arm rested the white hand, and by his 
side pat the graceful form of—* Delia. 

For mauy minutes Snaggs was speeches “— 
amazement. Then, with tr , 
added, “ Delia! Detia!” 

At those words a wild, uncontrollable burst of 
laughter broke from the pupils, pealing through the 
room again and again. In vain did Mrs. Larkall com- 
mand sileuce. As for Snaggs, he looked round in utter 
bewilderment, in which both Eugene and his “ Delia” 
appeared to participate. 

* Silence, all!” cried Mrs. Larkall; and having 
succeeded to an extent in subduing the hurricane of 
laughter, she said, “ Now, Mr. Snaggs, what is it you 
complain of ? ” 











“The dastardly conduct of this man,” 
Snaggs. 

“In respect of what?” 

“ Of that lady.” 

“ This ? ” demanded Semen, 

“You know,” sneered the dancing-master ; 
she knows. Perfidious ‘ Delia’! ” 

Again there was an outburst of laughter. 

“ Pardon me,” cried the young Frenchman, speaking 
thickly ; “ you mistake; ze lady’s name is not Deelée. 
It is Eugene.” 

“What! Married! And to you?” yelle’ Snazes. 

“No, no!” cried Eugene; ; “she is aiied—ther is 
for true. But not to me!” 

“ Not to you ?” 

“ No—and for this reason. She is my mother !” 

Amazed, confounded, Octavius Snaggs put his 
hands to his ears to slut out the derisive laug!ter 
which pursued him, and fled from the room and from 
the house. 

He understood why the lady had smiled and bowed 
to her son Eugene, and to him as his friend, and ho 
saw his folly in misconstruing that into a mute con- 
fession of love. But he did not learn for years alter- 
Petipa sr of “Delia”—how that the young 

ting” past on the other side of the 

d witnessed what had passed, and how, 

at SS ae Stmeeiene meeting, it was resolved to 

punish the obnoxious little daucing-master through 

vanity 

was Shelly Brettle who wrote the “ Delia” letters, 
fetched the replies from the post-office. 

course, Madame Eugene was ignorant of it all. 

had not the least idea of how much had depended 


whimpered 


“and 


rerieetl 


on the drawing down of her blind—the conspirators 
having calculated that if it was drawn dows, poor 
Swagys would have jis labour for his pains, and if it 


was not, he woald intrude himself, and possibly be 
kicked inte the street for his audacity. 

After the —_ against him, Octavius Snaggs never 
ventured te show himself again at Mrs, Larkall’s 
Sastageiel. 





CHAPTER LVL 
MEETING THE DEAD. 
Feed yourself with questioning, 
That reason wonder may dimiuish 
How thus we met. As You Like It, 

AFTER this episode, let us return to Roland Hern- 
shaw’s adventures. 

The return to Paris to recover his lost pape:s was, 
he soon found, a false move. 

He had calculated that the trick he had played at 
the Morgue would throw his enemies off the scent, 
and that he should be safe to come and go, well dis- 
guised, even among the members of the Society, since 
they would have concluded tuat he was dead, and 
that there was an end of him. 

It did not prove so. 

Scarcely had he been in Paris an hour before a 
chance remark, made at a café by two persons who 
were reading an account of the finding of the bodies, 
in a newspaper, led him to believe that he was still 
supposed to be alive. 

In spite of this, he did venture near the hotel at 
whieh his body was supposed to be lying in state, 
and, tempted by the open window, he actually dared 
to enter the room, and would have carried off the 
papers he sought had he not accidentally trodden on 
the pall as it hung disarranged over the coffin, aud so 
dragged down an undertaker’s hammer left on it, and 
which fell with a crash, 

Terrified at this, he ventured to give one look at 
Gertrude Normaa through the half-open door, and 
then made off as speedily as possible. 

This explains the apparition in which the over- 
wearied watcher of the dead hardly dared believe. 

Flying from Paris by the mail-train, Hernshaw 
made his way straight for Berlin. But, secretly as be 
proceeded, he soon became aware tliat he was pur- 
sued, aud that liis every action was watelied. On ar- 
riving at the city, he dared not venture to show him- 
self abroad ; he dared not go to the bank, though his 
great object was to draw out money deposited there— 
all his thoughts became concentrated in the one object, 
that of escaping. More particularly was this the case 
when he heard of the arrival of De Bayer. 

His object was clear enough. 

Up to this time Roland Hernshaw had never fully 
realized his position, His life ad been one of peril, 
and it is the effect of such a lie to bexet indifference 
and hardihood. As we see the citizen of New York, 
in these troublous times, grow accustomed to seo 
his fellow-creatures shot down in salovns or in the 
streets on the slightest provecation, yet. taking no 
care to bridle bis tongue or restrain his actions, so 
was it in this man’s case, 

Peril had become the element in which he lived. 

But now the fact that the Secret Society was in full 
action—from what cause he did not kuow—was clear 
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te him at every turn. He could not shut his eyes to 
the fact that he was marked down as a victim, or that 
he was watched at every turn by spies, male and 
female, who belonged to every rank of life, and 
moved in all circles from the highest to the lowest. 

He never ventured out without the chance that he 
might encounter death in the street; never returned 
home but with a qualm at heart lest he might see his 
destroyer sitting at his very hearth. Death he knew 
might be in the food he ate, in the wine he drank, in 
the perfume he used, in the bed on which he slept, in 
the pages of the very book with which he beguiled 
his lvisure. 

The traditions of the Society which had dogged 
his father’s steps for years, and which he had heard 
as a boy, ali revived in his mind with terrible vivid- 
ness. 
He was a brave man. 

Any danger which met him face to face he would 
have dared with a bold front and an unblenching eye. 

But this secret danger—this unseen peril haunting 
him in the very air he breathed—preyed on his mind, 
rendered him nervous and excited at the best, and at 
the worst a coward. 

By great good fortune he was able to reach Vienna. 

There he had resolved to stay. A friend of his boy- 
hood, of that period when he trusted his fellow-crea- 
tures sufficiently to take them to his heart, lived there 
in an old mausion, almost a castle, which had been in 
the family for centuries, and there he believed he 
should meet a welcome, and be able to pass a few 
months at least in seclusion and safety. 

Roland Hernshaw was not disappointed in the friend 
of his youth, 

Werner, as he called him, received the fugitive with 
a radiant face and open arms—with an enthusiasm, 
indeed, so foreign to Roland’s own nature that he 
trembled lest it should be only assumed. 

“My experience,” Roland was accustomed to say, 
“leads me to distrust a man enthusiastic for nothing.” 

And as his’ own heart had not beat a throb the 
faster as he strained Werner to his bosom, he dis- 
trusted the cordiality of his welcome. 

Still, the gloomy, rambling old place was calculated 
to insp're security. For a day or two the hunted 
mau, under pretence of examining the building with 
the taste of an antiquary, was on the look-eut for 
Jesuits’ holes, secret panels, undergreund vaults, and 
similar contrivances, and when at length he discovered 
a hollow pillar, of wkich even his host did not appear 
to know the secret, his mind was tolerably at rest. 

“TI might hide here for a week,” he thought, “if I 
took the precaution to provision the garrison.” 

Then he set to work, secretly conveying wine and 
food to this strange hiding-place, and felt a fair 
amount of security, even though he ofter thought he 
detected a sinister glance in Werner's large blue eyes, 
and distrusted the smile that habitually pleyed about 
his ruddy lips. 

From the first he had pleaded indisposition as a 
cause for scarcely ever quitting the house; but at 
length, feeling more and more confident, he permitted 
Werner to tempt him into short excursions to inspect 
the sights of the city. 

Oue day they went to the cathedral, and towards 
dusk Werner, having business in the city, persuaded 
his friend to wait for him in the sacred edifice for 
half-an-hour or so. The place was almost deserted, 
as there was no evening service. Here and there a 
silent worshipper might be seen kneeling in profound 
silence, as is the custom in continental places of wor- 
ship, which are open to the “ weary and heavy-laden ” 
at all hours, 

Avoidiug these, Roland betook himself to the more 
remote saints’ chapels, which are enclosed almost like 
private rooms. 

Tired with walking and sick at heart, the man at 
length threw himself on his knees before the statue of 
the saint into whose chapel he had intruded. But it 
was not to pray: only te think. Only to,think and 
brood and ponder over the position into which he had 
broughi himself, and from which the look-out was so 
terribly gloomy. 

“I have played out my game,” he reflected, “and 
have pucketed the stakes, and what better am I? 
With all this wealth, I am worse off than that ragged 
peasant telling his beads in stupid ignorance yender, 
He has what I cannot buy. He is safe, and here am I 
slinking from place to place like a hunted beast. 
Would to heaven that I knew who it is that has set this 
horrible persecution in motion Well, well, there is 
but one thing for it. I shall never know peace or 
rest in Europe. I must make my way to the new 
world—surely, in America, in Australia, I shall be 
safe. If not, there is India. By George, it would be 
a bold thing to spend Protheroe’s money in the very 
place where he made it!” 

Pleased with the idea, he lifted his head. 

The faint light of fading day, stealing in ftom the 
Window above the shrine, lit up his wasted face, just 

Suimated by the new idea. 








The echo of approaching footsteps struck on his ear. 
Two persons it seemed to him were coming; but it 
might have been only the reverberation of the great 
cathedral. As he listened more intently, he could only 
hear a single step. 

“’Tis Werner,” he thought, and moved forward. 

No. The next moment there was the rustle of 
silken, sweeping robes. 

It was a woman who entered the chapel and con- 
fronted him. 

“* Roland! ” cried a familiar voice. 

He was not wanting in presence of mind, and 
he answered promptly in Russian, and with a shake of 
the head, as a gesture implying that he did not know 
the speaker. 

“Roland! Do not deny yourself! 
said the woman. 

But he only repeated the words he had used, and 
turned impatiently aside. In doing so, he forgot that 
the lizht fell upon his profile. 

“T am not mistaken,” said the intruder, “I cannot 
be. And you know that it is I,Gertrude—your wife.” 

She advanced as she spoke, and would have seized 
his hand, but he repulsed her. 

“Tf you are a Russian,” said Gertrude Norman, 
speaking this time in French, “‘ you can answer me. 
Every Russian can speak French.” 

Thus urged, he replied in that language. 

** You are mistaken, madam,” he said, “I am not 
the gentleman you are in search of. Pray leave me to 
my devotions.” 

“ A Russian, and praying in a Romish church!” she 
replied scornfully, “you begray yourself. ’Tis the 
Greek church to which you should belong. But we 
are trifling. I might have expected that the man who 
did not hesitate to sham death, would have denied 
that he was living. But I know you. I cannot be 
deceived!” 

“ Excuse me!” returned the other with admirable 
coolness ; “‘ but this is absurd. We are play-acting. 
See, there is the image of my patron saint—for Greek 
or Romish they are the same. Upon his altar I 
swear ——” 

Gertrude caught his uplifted hand, as he fell upon 
his knees. 

* Tmpious !” she cried,” you shall not swear!” 

You will nos believe my word.” 

“Not against the evidence of my own senses, and 
that of others.” 

“ Others?” 

It was in English that he uttered that word. 

Alarm had thrown him off his guard. 

“There! You stand self-convicted, Roland,” the 
young girl exclaimed. “Oh, why have you treated 
me thus? Why did you pretend to be dead, and 
cause me all that anguish? What is your object? 
What is it you fear?” j 

Hernshaw, rising from his knees, caught at her 
wrist savagely. 

“ You spoke of others,” he gasped. 
you?” 

*“ No one,” she answered. 

“You come here alone ?” 

He looked fiercely into her eyes as if he would read 
her very soul. 

* Quite alone,” she replied, without flinching. 

“lis false,” exclaimed the other, ia a hoarse voice, 
“What should you do alone in this city? What 
brought you here?” 

“] came to look after the wreck of my fortune.” 

“By whose advice? ” 

“The Count de Bayer’s. We found from letters 
which came after”"—she paused and shuddered— 
“ after your death, that you were expected to present 
yourself at a banker's in this city to draw out money 
in my name, and I was advised to come in your 


It is in vain,” 


“Who is with 


“And it was that only which 
Vienna?” 

“Only that.” 

“ Tell me, then, do they believe me alive or dead?” 

Gertrude hesitated a moment. She was endeavour- 
ing to make her answer square with her instruc- 
tions. 

“TI cannot tell,” she said, at length; “TI am not in 
their confidenee, because they believe that I am in 
yours. Oh, Roland, why have you treated me tiius? 
Why have you deceived, betrayed me at every turn? 
And I have loved you so tenderly! I would have 
sacrificed myself so utterly for your sake! Oh, why, 
why this deception—this cruelty ? ” 

Roland looked at her incredulously. 

“ You are a capital actress, Gertrude,” he said, “but 
any professional will tell you that the greatest fault of 
the amateur player is over-acting. You are over-act- 
ing now.” 

Gertrude Norman shrank from the man who uttered 
these cold, sneering words. 

In spite of her wrongs, she had felt her heart leap 
at the sight of him; but as he spoke, the old feeling 
died within her. She remewbered that it was her 


brought you to 





duty to hate him, to betray him, to be the instrument 
of his destruction. 
That duty she resolved to perform. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
GERTRUDE’S WORK BEGINS. 
The mind that broods o'er guilty woes 
Is like the scorpion girt with fire. Byron. 

A sENsE of injuries received is not only a constant 
source of irritation, but it predisposes the mind to take 
unfair and unjust views of everything connected with 
the offending person. You cannot look with a fair, 
dispassionate eye on the man who has done youa 
wrong. You see him through a distorting giass, and 
the warped image constantly increases in deformity, 
till loathing, detestation, hatred, spring up as natural 
consequences. 

This must be Gertrude Norman’s apology for the 
course which she was now taking against the man 
who had once been the object of deep and passionate 
devotion. 

From brooding over her wrongs, she had worked 
herself into a state of fury with regard to Roland 
Hernshaw. She believed that she lated him, and 
though that belief made her profoundly wretched, she 
persisted in hardening her heart more and more 
against him, till she had felt that if he crossed her 
path she must do him a mortal injury. 

Sometimes the recollection of that midnight 
audience of the White Masks, and of the solemn 
engagement into which she had then entered, came 
upon her with a cold shuddar. She felt that she had 
done wrong; she had also some apprehension for 
herself-—some mistrust whether ber heart might not 
fail her in the hour of trial. But what was the use of 
fear? What could it profit to indulge in remorse ? 
She had bound herself by an oath of vengeance. It. 
must be kept, and to tle keeping of it she now beut al 
the faculties of her mind. 

To do this effectually it was necessary that sho 
should dissemble, and having got over the first sliock 
of the meeting in the cathedral, she did not find this- 
so difficult, or so repulsive. 

Swallowing her disgust at the words Roland had 
addressed to her, she said in a tender, pleading tone: 

“Roland, you do me an injustice. I have never 
given you cause to doubt me. When you came to mo 
and won my love I acted fairly and openly by you 
I told you that I was content to trust youand to share 
your fortunes whatever they might be.” 

“ Whatever it might be, you mean?” he sneered, 
“Oh, you were an innocent, you were! You hadn't 
your eye upon the main chance, you hadn’t! Oh, no! 
Why, what folly all this is. The fact of the matter 
is, that you didn’t know you were worth a penny an@ 
you jumped at the idea of marrying a gentleman. As 
it happened the gentleman knew that you were heiress 
to a good round sum, and as he wasn’t worth a penny,. 
he was content to swallow the powder for the sake of 
the jam.” 

* Roland!” cried Gertrude, in disgust. 

“Oh, it’s the truth. You thought to catch me, 
instead of which you were caught yourself. But al? 
that’s over. I’ve got what I angled for and am 
content.” 

“AndI?” 

“You! Well, you can do your best or your worst. 
I’ve no time to waste on you.” 

“ But I am your wife!” cried Gertrude, fiercely. 

The fellow burst into a loud laugh. 

“ What then ?.” he aaid. 

“ Why, I have a claim on you for support, for pro- 
tection, for—for love.” 

“With a fierce eye and a mosking lip, Roland 
Hernshaw heard and replied: 

“How's that? Let's see. For support—good! 
There's a large slice of your fortune still available for 
you, and as I see no chance of laying my hands upon 
it, at present, you're quite welcome to the use of it 
till 1 want it. For protection—as to that, it’s as much 
as I can do to protect myself, and it would be sheer 
insanity if I were to attempt to burden myself with 
you. As to love, we bad so much of that article in 
our courting days that I should think you could 
manage to do without any more till the day of your 
death. I can.” 

Gertrude bit her lip, not with outraged affection, 
but with wounded pride. 

She felt sosmall, so contemptible, as she stood thus 
sueing to so base a man. ‘ 

But she did not forget the part she had come pre- 
pared to play, and, in spite of her dixgust, she bent 
herself to the task which her oath impose‘ on her, 

“ Roland,” she said, with earnest tenderness, “TI 
came here little expecting to see you, and, God knows, 
little prepared for the pain your words lave just in- 
flicted on me. Stil] I am not sorry that I came. How 
you have wronged me, deceived me, outra:ed my 
tenderest feelings, and broken every promise and vow, 
you know better than I can tell you. But the woman 
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who loves can suffer much—much more than you have 
even inflicted on me; and, in spite of all—in spite 
even of the cruel words you have just uttered, I dare 
not—I will not leave you to your fate.” 

“To my fate!” repeated Roland, in alarm. 

“Yes; I have not been in the society of the 
Count de Bayer and his friends in vain. I have 
gathered “4 

“ What?” 

“Much that makes me mistrust them.” 

“ Well—well; go on!” 

“ Much, too, that makes me believe that they medi- 
tate some deadly wrong against you.” 

The young man passed his hand hurriedly over his 
brow, as if struck with sudden pain. 

“ You think this ?” he muttered. 

“T am sure of it.” 

“Then you are in their confidence ?” 

“No; they tell me nothing; but from their acts, 
their casual words, their significant loeks and secret 
signs, 1 am convinced that they are leagued together 
for some wrong purpuse, and that their union bodes 
you no good.” | 

“ You believe this? Well, ’tis so. And what of it? 
What is this svowal of your complicity with a set of 
ruffians the prelude to? ” | 

“ Roland,” answered Gertrude, tenderly, “I hoped 
that you would have believed and trusted me. I} 
hoped to have stood your friend, and have given you | 
thet protection which you can no longer extend to me.” | 

The man thus addressed bent on the speaker a cold, 
scrutinizing gaze. t 

“ Acting—still acting!” he sneered. 

“No.” 

“ Will you swear it?” 

“Why should you ask me?” said the girl, with 
some trepidation at the idea. “I give you my 
word!” 

“‘ Judas would have given his oath freely,” said the | 
other, contemptuously. 

“And it would have been worth as little as his 
word,” faltered Gertrude. “But I see—you distrust 
me. You construe my kindness into deceit. You re- 
fuse my assistance. Well, I might have expected 
this. I ought to have known by this time that you 
never loved or caved for me, and I ought to have 
turned against you and hated you. But—but you are 
my husband, and I—I 5 

She burst into tears, and burying her face in her 
handkerchief sobbed bitterly. 

Her victim, still with his back to the rapidly fading 
light, looked on as she sank to the ground in a silken 
whirlpool, and examined critically her heaving 
shoulders, and the general expression of her grief. 

“It is genuine,” he decided, 

Then he held out a hand, white as snow, but hot 
and feverish, and in an entirely altered tone said : 

“Come, come, Gertrude, don't give way. I've been 
a little rough, a little severe. But I’ve had cause 
enough to make me -hard and distrustful, heaven 
knows. Get up, and let us be friends. You're the 
only human being I care anything for, and I’m a 
brute to treat you so. I own it; but you must 
forgive me. Think me mad, desperate, anything, 
anything! Only forgive me.” 

She permitted herself to beraised. She half yielded | 
to the pressure with which he would have strained 
her to his bosom. Half-yielded. Nomore. The utter | 
falseness of the man rendered him revolting to her. | 
He would have pressed a kiss upon her check, but she 
avoided it. She remembered that she was not his 
wife, and in that thought there was at once the spur 
and the justification of all she was doing. 

“ And now,” said Roland, believing that in this display 
of tenderness he had won back tie woman’s heart, | 
“ what is it that you propose to do forme? What do 
you know? What do you advise?” 

“ First,” she answered, “promise me one thing— | 
that you will not betray to a living soul what I may 
communicate to you!” 

“Oh, you may rest content on that score,” replied 
Hernshaw, ‘1 won’t compromise you in any way, if I 
can help it.” 

“ Remember,” returned Gertrude, “that I may run 
great risks. These people are everywhere, they see 
and hear everything. Their agents seem to start up 
like spectres wherever needed. Even now a 

She cast a searcliing and hali-terrified look over her | 
shoulder as she spoke. | 

“Even now, aud in this place, they may be on the 
watch ; if they suspected that I was here, and with 
you, our every word would be listened to, our every 
action watched.” } 

“ Yet you remain associated with these men?” said | 
Roland reproaclifully, his suspicions reviving. 

“Oh, Roland! what could | do?” she answered, | 
“left alone in a strange city, believing you dead, 
without money, without friends, could I refuse the 
kindness of these people to whom I had been intro- 

















“But how, when you found that these men were 
leagued together for secret purposes, and that one of 
them was to hunt down the man who had made you 
his wife?” 

“Ah!” cried Gertrude, “when I learned that it 
was too late to draw back, € had gone too far. Be- 
sides, had I disclosed my suspicions or tried to escape, 
I could have been of no service to you. As it is, 
without pretending to do it, I can ascertain all their 
movements and inform you of them. It is not wrong 
to do so. As your wife, my first duty isto you. I 
must save you—I ought to save you at any cost. 
And I will do so. Trust me, Roland, only trust me, 
and however strong their enmity may be, you and I 
will yet be more than a match for them!” 

Deceived by the earnestness which Gertrude threw 
into these words, Roland seized her hand. 

*T will trust you, Gertrude,” he said. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” she returned, with 
passionate earnestness, 

“You shall advise me, command me, if you will. 
I promise implicit obedience.” 

A sudden gleam of the eye, a momentary flush of 
the cheek, a faint gasp of the breath—in these simple 
movements Gertrude expressed her triumph; but the 
victim did not observe, or misconstrued the symptoms 
of emotion. 

“Right, right!” she said, pressing his hand, “and 
now let me go. Should J be discovered here, all will 
be ruined. Meet me to-morrow here, and at this hour. 
Should anything come to my knowledge before affect- 
ing your welfare, I will contrive to write or to see 
you. Good night—husl!—not a word. Good night!” 

She relaxed her grasp, and tore herself away. 

With a. quick, light step, the excited woman threaded 
the dark aisles of the cathedral, and reached the great 
western door. 

As she went one of the solitary worshippers in the 
body of the cathedral rose from his devotions, and 
hurried out. 

He overtook her a few yards from the cathedral. 

“ Well,” he asked—his appearance was that of a 
water-carrier, but his address was very superior— 
“you have succeeded ? ” 

“In getting him to trust me? Yes. But you know 
all. You were listening ? ” 

“T did hear a word or two. He credits your sin- 
cerity. Al! you will lead him to his doom as easily 
as you would lead a dog by a string.” 

*T will do it.” 

With these words they separated. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER L 


She was a form of life and light, 
That, seen, became a part of lifa 





Byron. 

“ Jove! what a wilderness! It is barbaric enough 
to lead one to Hades, and yonder is our Charon wait- 
ing to row us across.— 

Take, oh boatman, thrice thy fee, 
but I for one will go no further.” 

And drawing his bridle-iein in the forest-path, 
Major Kincaide, a dashing officer, raised the gold- 
mounted handle of his riding-whip, and laughingly 
pointed toward an opening a few rods distant, where 
the path formed an angle with the river, whose waves 
were now dark and turbulent with unrest. 

Then suddenly wheeling his horse around, he 
dropped his bantering tone, and, confronting a 
gentleman who rode a few paces behind him, ex- 
claimed : 

“What say you, Trevor—are you familiar enough 
with the neighbourhood to proceed ? ” 

“ Perfectly so. I hope to be able in a short time to 
welcome you to Trevor Hall. An absence of five 
years from my home has not impaired my memory, 
although, through inadvertency, I took the wrong 
direction. We are about five miles from the hall. 
But the storm will be upon us directly.” 

“T see a man on the bank yonder—perhaps he can 
direct us to a cottage where we can obtain shelter 


| until it is over.” 


And riding forward, he called out in a clear, ringing 
voice : 

‘‘My man, can you lead us to a cottage where we 
can rest until the violence of the storm subsides? My 
friend and I have wandered from the road and lost 


| our way.” 


As he spoke, a blinding flash of lightning, followed 
by a loud report, caused his horse to arch his graceful 
neck and move uneasily forward. 

The persun whom he addressed arose from his 
stooping posture on the bank, where he had been 
occupied in securing a boat to its meorings, and, 


duced through you? And when they proposed to| revealed a dark, swarthy face, around whici hung 


look into my affairs for me, what could I say 7” 





long, black locks; his limbs were long and shambling 


and out of proportion with his body, which was 
deformed and unshapely. Fixing his glittering eyes 
upon Major Kincaide, who was surveying him with a 
look of ill-concealed disgust, he said shortly : 

“This way, gentlemen.” 

Without another word, he conducted them silently 
through a narrow path in the woods until they 
reached a small cottage, where he bade them enter and 
make themselves comfortable. He then proceeded to 
take the horses to an adjacent shed. 

“ Confound the fellow! how he gazes at me!” ex- 
claimed the major, as he carelessly shook the rain- 
drops from his cap with his gauntleted hand; “an 
officer is a rara avis in these parts, I take it—eh, 
Trevor?” 

His companion seemed not to hear his remarks, for 
he was intently regarding the rain, which now fell in 
heavy splashes against the small glazed window. 
Occasionally sharp flashes of lightning lighted up tho 
apartment, followed by loud reverberations of thunder 
which made the frail tenement tremble. 

The major kept up a lively rattle of conversation, if 
conversation that could be termed which consisted of 
questions on one side and monosyllabic replies on the 
other. 

Finding he could not arouse his taciturn compan- 
ion, he desisted, and drawing forth his ivory tablets, 
he glanced over them, while a shadow of annoyance 
crossed his countenance. Suddenly the cloud lifted 
from his brow, and his look of annoyance was replaced 
by one of admiration as an opposite door opened and 
a girl’s face peered for an instant into the room, then 
vanished, closing it, silently. 

“What a face, whata form!—was she woman or 
angel? By heaven! I never saw a mors enchanting 
creature! Pll follow, if it leads to perdition! ” 

And starting forward, Major Kincaide was about to 
unclose the door in quest of the beautiful vision, but 
his hand was arrested in its purpose. 

“Beware!” uttered a deep, unearthly voice, which 
seemed to proceed from the very flour beneath him. 
He turned quickly around, but save ‘Trevor, who was 
surveying him calmly, he saw no one. 

“ What nonsense is this?” he demanded, angrily ; 
“did you not hear a voice?” 

“ Assuredly not; we are alone in the cottage, which 
evidently contains nothing beyond the loft above. 
Our improvised Charen was this moment attending to 
our steeds. I have observed he is the prince of host- 
lers. You are the victim of imagination, my dear 
fellow.” 

“Pshaw! you will say, possibly, that the beautiful 
face which glanced through yonder door a moment 
since was also my imagination,” retarned the major, 

vishly. 

“More probably some young rustic returned from 
labour. But the storm is over, and we shall scarcely 
reach Trevor Hall in time to sup.” 

Leaving the cottage, Mr. Trevor approached his 
horse, who was quietly nibbling a tuft of grass, and 
who testified his delight at his master’s appearance by 
laying back his long, slender ears and giving a low 
whinny. , 

The man himself stood a short distance from the 
cottage, looking gloomily up into the sky. Struck by 
his moody appearance, Mr. Trevor said, kindly: 

“ Thanks, my friend, for your hospitality ; and here 
is something more substantial;” and he drew some 
silver from his purse. The other rejected it, with ao 
quick, repellant motion. 

“T have enough for my simple wants, sir: I can 
afford to do a neighbourly act occasionally ; keep your 
money, sir.” 

There was an effort at civility in the man’s tone, and 
Mr. Trevor gazed curiously at his swart face. 

The storm had passed away, and the red gold of 
sunset lay onthediamond-bladed grass, and shimmered 
down into the cool, green forest; the ambient air was 
pure and refreshing; wild flowers, abundant and 
odorous, blossomed in rich profusion, and mingled 
their fragrance with the delicate perfume of the 
woodbine. 

Trevor drew a deep breath, as if to inhale all their 
sweetness; then called to his companion. 

‘The major came out, handsome and smiling, gaily 
humming the refrain of an old song, flung himself 
into his saddle and rode away, his sonorous voice ring- 
ing mockingly through the forest. 

The man gazed after his whilom guests with a 
lowering visage, and continued watching them until 
they disappeared in the forest. For a long time he 
remained gazing with moody eyes into the evening 
sky, until one by one, the silent stars came timidly 
out and the moonbeans tipped the rustling branches 
with silvery light ; then, entering the cottage, he closed 
the door, and remained buried in obscurity and 
shadows. 

An hour’s ride brought the two gentlemen to Trevor 
Hail. It was a large mansion built of red bricks, its 
porticoes and windows ornamented with freestone, 








and surrounded by beautifully adorned grounds. An 
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emerald lawn extended in front of the house which 
terminated on the south in a finely wooded park, where 
the eye was enchanted with every beauty that art and 
taste could invent; marble fauns and wood-nymplis 
gleamed here and there amid the green shades; an 
exquisite Flora peeped out from the sudden turn of an 
embowered walk; and the cool plashing of fountains 
guided one to artificial lakes where stately swans 
sailed by in their graceful beauty. 

Huge, fantastic trees, the growth of a century, 
spread their broad branches towards the sky, and 
shaded winding avenues which led suddenly upon a 
silver cascade, leaping and gushing down its mossy 
bed; on the east, the river lay like a tliread of silver, 
while around in every direction extended sunny fields 
and fair meadows. 

Trevor Hall had belonged to the Trevors since the 
first Sir Reginald. They were a haughty race, and 
their armorial bearings were traced back to royal 
lineage. . 

Philip Trevor, its present occupant, was in his 
eightieth year, but as yet he exhibited few signs of 
impaired vigour : his eyesight was still keen, and his 
appetite exceMent, and it was his favourite boast that 
he could ride a horse as long as any man in the 
county. 

He was early-widowed, having lost his wife—a 
pleasant, meek-eyed woman—in the second year of his 
marriage; one son had been the fruit of this union, 
who had grown up a delicate, slender youth. He also 
married, but died soon after, in consequence of a fall | 
from his horse; his child-wife, heart-broken, did not | 
Jong survive him; and upon his handsome, petted 
grandson, Reginald, now rested the old man’s hopes 
and wishes. 

Reginald Trevor had been absent five years from 
his birtti-place, and having finished his university 
course, he had come home to amuse and brigliten the 
declining years of his grandfather's life. 

Major Kincaide’s roving glunce took in the elegant 
domain and far-stretching woods; everything be- 
tokened opulence and wealth. 

“Upon my word, Trevor, you are a lucky dog! 
You do not appreciate fortune’s favours, by half; a 
glorious patrimony this!” 

And raising himself in his stirrups, he gazed ad- 
miringly at the landscape, bathed in the full splendour | 
ofa summer moon. 

Reginald Trevor sprang from his saddle and bade | 
his friend welcome to the \ospitalities of ‘l'revor Hall. | 
Then ascending the steps, he received the fervent | 
greeting of the elder Mr. ‘I'revor, and in a short time | 
the gentlemen were discussing supper with great | 
zest. 





} 
CHAPTER IL | 
“ Airy, fairy Lillian!” 

Ir has been said, by those who have studied human | 
nature well and wisely, that in friendship there should | 
be a similarity of tastes aud qualities, in order to | 
attach and endear, else there can be no deep and| 
abiding realization of that word in its highest sense; | 
but in all the country there could not be found three | 
gentlemen more widely dissimilar in character and | 
tastes, than those who were grouped that summer | 
evening around the large dining-table at Trevor | 
Hall. 

Philip Trevor, the host, was a hale, hearty old | 
gentleman, with a round, rosy face, and hair as white 
as cotton; he was of a genial temperament, full of 
bonhommie and wit, and amused himself in alter- 
nately petting and scolding his servants with a mix- 
ture of fun and sarcasm altogether ludicrous. 

Major Robert Kincaide, the guest of Reginald 
Trevor, was an officer in the army. 

He was handsome, witty and careless, with a dash- 
ing abandon of manner, at once winning and fasci- 
nating; he spent his time and money lavishly, 
gathering sweets from every flower he encowutered in 
his path, secretly, pitilessly, cruel and selfish, knowing 
neither mercy nor honour, where his own wishes were 
concerned. 

in the drawing-room he was a welcome guest, 
pleasing, because he possessed that rare faculty of 
causing others to be pleased with themselves, and 
conferring with a graceful insouciance, numberless 
claims upon those with whom he mingled. His was 
the iron hand cased in velvet, assuming the opinions 
of others with apparent readiness, when in reality they 
were quietly moulded to his views. 

His was the motive power which controlled every 
one within the sphere of his influeuce—a bitter, 
vindictive enemy and a false friend, yet throwing over 
all his imperfections a glamour, a grace peculiarly his 
own. In person he was tall and muscular, with the 
frame of an athlete, dark complexioned, with jetty hair 
and black, flashing eyes. A black moustache shaded 





his upper lip, but could not entirely conceal the 
mocking smile which seemed habitual. Such was 
Major Kincaide, the guest of Reginald Trevor. | 


Reginald, the young heir of Trevor Hall, at twenty- 
five had seen something of life, and more of the 
world. Possessing a tender, poetical nature, full of 
the noblest impulses and highest aspirations, ex- 
perience had taught him that the one was to be con- 
cealed, hidden, as it were, in the inmost recesses of 
his heart, while the other must be crushed and tram- 
ae upon, lest the germ might develope into a strong 

iving power, which once aroused, would spring up in 
its strength and assert its independence. 

He had thought much. A year or two in Germany 
had tinged him with a mystical dreaminess which 
added to his gravity. He had but little regard for 
woman; he had not known his mother; a sister he 
never had; his best friend had been killed in a duel 
in France, owing to the perfidy of a fickle coquette; 
another had become deranged, in consequence of dis- 
covering the falsehood of the woman he loved, and a 
third had married a dark-eyed syren, and become ut- 
terly miserable. Therefore Reginald Trevor ignored 
the sex. If a pair of blue eyes and golden curls 
gleamed upon hit for an iustant, in some olden ruin 
where tie pleasure-loving traveller strayed through 
tke ivied columns, he turned coldly away. Ifa dark- 
eyed, raven-tressed senorita threw him a languishing 
glance from a gondola, he shuddered and thought of 
Clifton’s grave. 

Returning to his native land, he brought a heart 
uncorrupted in its innate nobleness, but filled with 
doubts and distrust, and encrusted with an icy cover- 
ing of suspicion and reserve. He was chary of his 
friendship, and professions of regard seldom passed his 
lips; he had but few friends, bat those few loved Lim 
devotedly. He had made the acquaintance of Major 
Kincaide, and had invited him to Trevor Hall, with 
but slight knowledge of bis character or antecedents, 
and after seeing that one of the best-appointed guest- 
chambers at the hall was appropriated to his use, he 
gave himself no further thought about him. 

The major read, lounged, smoked, and drank at his 
pleasure. ‘The finest cigars were at his disposal, and 
the choicest brands of champagne and brandy were 
ordered up from the wedl-stocked wine-cellar. He 
passed hours in the stable, oversecing the grooming of 
his horse, played chess with Mr. ‘Trevor, or swung in 
a hammock under the trees in the afternoon, and 
yawned incessantly. 

For a week Reginald was busily engaged in ex- 
amining accounts, settling arrearages, and hearing 
the most minute details regarding the estate, and all 
in a manner which a clear-headed, practical young 
man, who intended to be conversant with his own 
affairs, would be mest Ekely to do. 

The first day he discovered a deficit of five hundred 
pounds, the second a like amount, and the third still 
another. At the end of a week, when everything was 
settled, there was a default of twelve hundred pounds. 
Calling the steward, in a few words he exposed his 
dishonest proceedings, dismissed him from Mr. Trevor's 
service, and expressed his determination to act as his 
own steward. 

The man at first, surprised and astounded at the 
disclosure of his dishonesty, refused to confess his 
guilt, and, assuming an insolent tone, demanded to 
see the proofs of such a charge. His cheek paled 
as Reg‘nald drew from a bundle of papers a bit of 
coarse blue paper, covered with scrawls, and quietly 
remarked : 

“ Further denial is useless. You have done well to 
cheat an old man who placed too much confidence in 
your probity. I shall guard against a like occurrence 
by a strict supervision of my estates: You are dis- 
missed.” 

The dignity of Reginald’s manner subdued the man’s 
bravado, and, with a whining servility, he begged to 
be allowed to stay until he procured another situation. 
With some reluctance Reginald granted his request, 
and there was a flash in the man’s eye, as he curtly 
thanked him for the favour, which was not unobserved 
by Reginald. 

He remained, with his head resting on his hand, in 
a thoughtful attitude, for a few moments; then sud- 
denly thinking of tle major, whom he had scarcely 
seen that day, he closed the dvor, and crossed tle 
polished oaken floor of the large hall which extended 
threugh the mansion. 

“ My hat, Alired; and see if Major Kincaide isin the 
house. ‘Then take Ben, and have the yacht ready in 
half-an-hour ; the breeze is freshening sufficiently for 
a sail.” 

The boy sprang quickly to his feet, eaying, with a 
bright look: 

“The major is in the garden, sir; I saw him pass 
down the tulip-walk half-an-hour ago. 

Reginald descended the marble steps in the in- 
dicated direction. 1t was an evening in September, 
golden September! The last lengthened shadows lay 
here and there amid the green shrubbery. Tie breath 
of fragrant odours filled the air, which trembled softly 
through the trees, like a low refrain. ‘The excessive 
heat of the day had passed away, and, with a firm, 





elastic step, Reginald walked on in pursuit of the 
major. 

As he approached a small Gothic temple, situated 
near the extreme southern boundary of the park, the 
sound of voices arrested his steps. Oue was that of a 
female, and rang on the air in sweet, musical toues, 
expressive of fear and entreaty. ‘I'he other was that 
of a man who was persistently urging for some 
favour. 

Reginald stopped, irresolute whether to proceed or 
not, when suddenly the low, persuasive tones of the 
man changed. He gave a short, triumphant laugh, 
and the girl uttered a loud cry, exclaiming : 

“Unhand me, sir! I willinform Mr. ‘l'revor of this 
outrage!” 

“And what will he do, my pretty wild-bird? 
What would even the doughty arm of Mr. Reginald 
himself effect in your cause? Dry up your tears, for 
one kiss I am determined to have,” said a mocking 
voice. 

A quick turn of the winding path brought Reginald, 
with flashing eyes, before the major, whose arms were 
thrown around a young girl, while he was endeavour- 
tng to parry the blows which her small, clenched 
hands were raining upon his face, while she uttered 
scream after scream. 

“ Kincaide!” exclaimed Reginald, sternly. 

The major looked up with a grimace, released the 
maiden, and wiping his bleeding face with his cambric 
handkerchief, remarked, nouchalautly : 

“Ah, Trevor, is that you? Hang this beauty! 
She is a perfect little tiend—a regular vixen! Who 
would have thought a girl would object to being 
kissed by a good-looking fellow like myself? By 
Jupiter ! she is a spirited little fury. I’d lke to tame 
her!” 

“ Best tame your own evil passions first,” remarked 
Reginald, drily, now thoroughly disgusted with his 
visitor. “ Major Kincaide, you are my guest, but this 
insult must not be repeated. Apologize to the lady, 
instantly!” 

There was that in Reginald’s manner which could 
not be mistaken. The major stared, as if unable to 
comprehend his meaning. At last a ray of light 
seemed to dawn upon him, and he exclaimed, with a 
short laugh : s 

“ Ah, you are there, eh? In that case I'll not in- 
trude. Ha, ha! you are no saint—no anchorite, ‘I'revor, 
as you would lead us to believe. [ wish you joy of 
your intrigue, and trust the lady will pardon my late 
rudeness,” aud touching his hat, with his customary 
mocking smile, he turned on his lel. 

As the last glimpse of his figure disappeared from 
view, Reginald turned towards the maiden, who had 
withdrawn a few paces, and stood leaning against 
the truuk of a tree, from which she seemed unable to 
move. 

To his surprise he saw it was the same face they 
had seen at the cottage when they had sought shelter 
from the storm on the day of their arrival. 

Accustomed as Reginald Trevor had been to beauty 
in every style, he half started at the bewildering love- 
liness of the face which met his view. The dark blue 
eyes, lustrous as violets at dawn, were half veiled by 
dark, curling lashes; the cream-like complexion was 
delicately fair and transparent, and a flush like the 
heart of a wild rose stained her cheeks and lips, while 
her dark hair, unbound and dishevelled, hung in heavy 
waves below her waist; her slender, wiliowy figure 
was robed in a dress of dark green fabric revealing a 
dainty foot, eucased in a small shoe; her hands were 
as shapely as those of a duchess, and a jaunty straw 
hat, with scarlet ribbons, lay on the turf at her feet. 

Reginald picked it up and presented it with as courtly 
a grace as he would have used towards the most high- 
bred lady, saying, in a regretful tone: 

“T am extremely sorry that anything of this kind 
should have occurred on my grounds, or that any 
guest of mine should have behaved thus rudely to a 
lady. Do you reside ned here? and if so, can 1 be 
of any furthez assistance ? 

Vivid iushes swept over the girl’s face as sie replicd, 
in a voice of singular sweetness : 

“ My name is Lillian—Lillian Hunter, sir.” 

“ You live with my grandfather's steward ?” queried 
Reginald, abruptly. 

“His daughter, sir; I returned but a few weeks 
since from school. I had occasion to go down the 
river this afternoon, and crossing the grounds to reach 
yonder bend, where my skiff is secured, I encountered 
that man, who terrified me by his insvlent manner, 
and from whose rudeness you so opportunely relieved 
me.” 

At this moment a turn in the path revealed the 
blue waters of the river, where asmall yacht lay riding 
at anchor, ite white sails filling in the cool breeze, 
and pennants gaily fluttering. 

“Twas about taking a sail down the river, and 
should be very happy to have you accompany me; we 
shall be but a short time making the trip,” remarked 
Reginald, courteously. 
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Reginald’s manner had by this time reassured the 
maiden, who said, with a frank smile Reginald thought 
most bewitching : 

“TI accept your offer with many thanks; it is 
necessary that I should perform my errand, and I 
fear darkness will overtake me if I trust to my little 
skiff.” 

“Ha! there is my lieutenant,” exclaimed Reginald, 
smilingly, as Alfred presented himself ou the bank 
attired in a tunic and loose white trousers, removing 
a cap. from which depended a golden tassel; he said, 
respectfully : 

“*Sea Foam’ is all ready, sir, with a fresh breeze 
blowing, old Hickory and Ben on board sir.” And 
casting a sidelong glance towards Lillian, he darted 
away. Reginald assisted Lillian to the deck of the 
“Sea Foam,” and leading her te a velvet-cushioned 
seat protected by a snowy canopy, he seated himself 
by her side and began conversing on various topics. 

He was soon surprised at the elegance and beauty 
ef the maiden’s language, at the unusual fund of in- 
formation which she possessed, such as was seldom 
found among the best educated women of the day, 
and finally, as she grew more at ease, at her wit and 
bel esprit. Emboldened finally by his admiration of 
her beauty, he touched one of the long curls which 
swept across her arm ; she shook her head reprovingly, 
and with a little gesture of offended dignity drew 
herself up, and then taking her long hair in one hand 
she wound it into a compact knot at the back of her 
head and securely fastened it; after that she was a 
little graver, but Reginald took care te offend no 
more. More than once, however, he was betrayed 
into his own peculiarly musical laugh at her witty 
remarks, and once or twice he caught himself wonder- 
ing how she could have obtained a culture and 
elegauce so manifestly different from those in her own 
sphere of life; then, with an impatient gesture, he 
drew a guitar towards him and played a low preiude 
for a few moments. 

“ Are you fond of music, Miss Lillian ?” he asked, 
at last, skilfully drawing his white slender fingers 
across the instrument. 

A bright smile disclosing the pearly teeth was her 
reply; it was evidently satisfactory, for Reginald 
sang in a deep rich voice a few stanzas of a Venetian 
melody. At its conclusion, his eye wandered to 
Lillian ; her cheeks rested upon her hand and her 
blue eyes were downcast, while a tremulous smile 
played round her lips. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Trevor, that air is a favourite of 
mine, a dear friend once sang it very sweetly.” 

He saw the tears were in her eyes. In a moment 
she resumed, more quietly : 

“T must say good-bye, for upon that old grey rock 
I must land, and in saying farewell, allow me to thank 
you axain for yeur timely assistance this afternoon,” 
and with a slight bend of her graceful head, Lillian 
Hunter arose. 

“* May I not escort you further?” arose to Reginald’s 
lips, but something in the young girl’s manner caused 
him to think it might be deemed an intrusion, and he 
bowed low over her hand as he assisted her to the 
shore—assistance which the light foot of the maiden 
almost spurned as she sprang up the bank and dis- 
appeared in the copse. 

“ How long has that young lady resided at Trevor 
Hall?” said Reginald, accosting Ben, who sat at the 
helm, his white locks showing like frost-work around 


‘ace. 
“That young lady, sir,” said Alfred, with a flourish 
of his cap, “to the best of my knowledge, has re- 
sided at l'revor Hall about three weeks, sir.” 
“ Very well, that will answer,” said Reginald, biting 
his lips to hide a smile, as he turned away. 





CHAPTER IIL 
Sacred and sweet is all I see in her. 
Shakespeare. 

WEEKS passed on, and Reginald Trevo: had made 
several calls at the steward’s cottage, ostensibly to 
procure a glass of water, or to rest a few moments on 
his return from hunting, but in reality to see the 
beautiful Lillian, while each visit but added some new 
grace to her already perfect loveliness. 

. * * aa o 

Brown-eyed October had passed royally away, and 
the gorgeous hues of foliage had mellowed into more 
sombre tints, when one morning, as Reginald was 
sallying out with his rifle and game~-bag, Mr. Trevor 
exclaimed, abruptly : 

“Re inald, you must marry!” 

The young man started, smiled, and at last said, 
hesitatingly : 

“| have always considered matrimony a very disa- 
greeable subject, sir.” 

“ Hoity, toity! it is the only proper thing for a 
young man like yourself to do; marry a sensible 
Woman and settle down to the life of an honest gen- 
tleman.” 








“A sensible woman! when you can find one I will 
marry her, provided the lady’s consent is obtained,” 
returned Reginald, laughingly. 

“Very good, very good; 
Livingston.” 

“A perfect shrew! and forty if she is a day; a 
regular dipper—bah !” 

“Celeste Beauvais, both young and sensible; I 
knew her motlier—a very fine woman, Reginald.” 

“ A silly nonentity ; 1'll none of her.” 

“Then there is Frances Estabrook, Judge Esta- 
brook’s daughter, the handsomest woman in the 
county,” said the old man, with animation. 

“ Who rides like a horse-jockey—excuse me, sir.” 

“ Ah, Reginald, you are a sad fellow; either one of 
those young ladies would have precipitated me into 
matrimony when I was your age. Perhaps you have 
a choice yourself, my dear boy.” 

Reginald coloured to the roots of his hair, and re- 
mained silent for a moment. The old man eyed him 
steadfastly, as if willing in no whit te help him in 
his embarrassment. Reginald smiled, faintly; he 
knew the combustible material of his grandfather's 
temperament, and hesitated to apply the torch ; but he 
thought of Lillian, and took courage. 

“ Since you ask me, sir, I will state frankly that I 
have achoice. I very much esteem and admire Miss 
Lillian Hunter.” 

The murder was out, and Reginald manfully stood 
his ground as the fire which had been kindling in the 
old man’s eyes now broke forth. 

“There, I knew it! I theught so! the major spoke 
the trutl: when he sai@® you had a hankering after that 
girl, What made Hunter send for her just at this 
time, I should like to know, if it was not to torment 
me. I'll pay the rascal for it, oh—oh—oh! Regi- 
nald!” 

“Cir.” 

“You love this Miss L-i-l-l-i-a-n H-u-n-t-e-r,” 
mimicked the old man. 

“ Yes, grandfather.” 

“You would honestly marry her?” 

“Vou, or.” 

“* Then take her! I never denied you anything yet, 
and I never will,” and Mr. Trevor left the room, 
banging the deor behind him with rather more than 
his usual force. 

The major had been gone several weeks, much to 
Reginald’s relief, and as he turned his steps towards 
the steward’s cottage, he was surprised to meet that 
gentleman in close conversation with Hunter. Ex- 
changing acold salutation, Reginald passed on, and with 
rapid steps approached the cottage, determined to 
confess his love for the beautiful girl and win her 
consent to an immediate union. 

A sleek tabby was purring on tse door step, and a 
shaggy Scotch terrier lay curled up in the sun. Her 
work-hasket stood on a small stand near the window, 
and her knitting-work lay on the chair, but Lillian 
was not there. He called her name; there was no re- 
ply, and taking a narrow path whicl: led from the 
back of the cottage to a small grove, Reginald walked 
on, full of happy dreams for the future. 

He caught a glimpse of her at last. She was seated 
on the ground, her whole attitude expressing the 
deepest abandonment of grief; and as he drew near, 
he saw that she was weeping. 

“ Why these tears, Lillian ? ” he said, in a voice of 
concern ; “if Lillian weeps there must be cause.” And 
he took her hands caressingly ix his. 

The girl's cheek incarnadined as she spoke. 

“A conversation with my father this morning has 
disturbed me. It is nothing—now you have come, I 
shall forget it.” 

Reginald threw himself on the ground at her feet, 
and gazed tenderly into her flushed face. 

“Listen, Lillian, for I have much to say to you. 
Until I knew you I was acold, distrustful man—an 
unbeliever in all human affection and sincerity. I 
laughed at woman's love, believing it a gilded bait by 
which she endeavoured to secure her ambitious de- 
signs of wealth and power; but you have taught mea 
different lesson; from the hard rock has gushed forth 
living waters, and, Lillian, I have come to tell you 
that I love you, to ask you to be my wife, and the 
mistress of Trevor Hall.” 

To describe Lillian’s emotion as Reginald uttered 
these words, his eyes scintillating, his whole counten- 
ance expressive of the most radiant happiness, was 
impossible. She half-rose to her feet, then sank 
upon the ground, and turned deathly white, while 
every fibre of her frame trembled with agitation, but 
she spoke not. 

Reginald drew her towards him, kissing her, and 
ee the most endearing appellations upon 


there is Margaret 


er. 
She withdrew herself from his embrace and spoke, 
but so changed her tone, so cold and chill and apa- 
thetic was it, that Reginald started back in alarm, 
noticmg for the first time her white, pallid face. 
“T thank you for—for your love, but I canno 





marry you, Reginald;” came slowly but distinctly 
from her lips. 

“You cannot marry me! Good heaven, are you 
dreaming, Lillian! Do you not then love me?” 

The tortured girl gave a wild, despairing glance, 
and shook her head. 

“ No, I do not love you,” she faltered forth. 

Reginald started to his feet. 

“ And this, this is woman! Are they all, all false?” 
he cried, derisively. “Oh, Lillian, I trusted in you as 
I did in heaven; may God forgive you!” and he was 

‘one. 
The next day the cottage was vacant. Hunter wag 


gone, and like a weary spirit, Reginald hovered | 


around the place where of late he had so often wan- 
dered with Lillian. 

In fancy he lived over their first meeting, and their 
last unhappy interview, until the conviction forced 
itself upon his mind that Major Kincaide was con- 
nected with the affair. 

He could not divest his mind of this conclusion, and 
wrote to a friend fer information eoncerning the 
major. <A reply came at last. 

‘The major was absent, and, it is whispered, is 
mixed up in ‘a love-adventure with a pretty country 
girl whom he carried off last winter. He is, by the 
way, something of a Don Juan, you know.” 

He accordingly made preparations to investigate the 
affair, when an unforeseen event suspended his plans. 
Without a premonitory symptom of illness, Mr. Phi'ip 
Trevor was found one day lifeless in his chair, his 
soul had passed suddenly and without warning into 
the presence of his Maker, and his decease threw a 
chill over the entire hvusehold and mansion. 

Reginald became more grave than ever, and visited 
still less among the families of the county, and, for the 
time, Lillian’s image itself seemed displaced by his 
recent affliction. 

One evening, as Alfred came in witb the lights, 
he lingered longer than usual. 

“Well, Alfred,” said Mr. Trevor, languidly, “ what 
is it?” 

““T observed old Hunter to-night down by the fork, 
talking with the major, who made himself so conse- 
quential at the hall this summer, and I thought you 
aight like to know it.” 

“Ah, yes, thank you, Alfred,” said Mr. Trevor, 
rising suddenly. “ Are there any dwellings inhabited 
near there?” 

“ One or two, sir; the ‘ Hermit’ lives near there,” 

“ Saddle my horse immediately, and accompany me 
yourself; the moon is rising, I think, so lose no time. 
Now I will selve this mystery,” Le murmured, “for i 
know—I know she loves me!” 

Ah! when was true lover ever ignorant of the re- 
sponsive love-beat of a sympatiietic heart! Wot 
Reginald Trevor, certainly. . 

Silver Luna was sailing high in the purple heavens 
when Reginald Trevor, guided by Alfred, rode 
cautiously for two or three miles. Suddenly they 
came to a halt. 

“ Hist!” said Alfred, in a low whisper, and dis- 
mounting from his horse. In a few moments Mr. 
Trevor stepped silently into the shadows, which lay 
thick and dark on every side. 

In a small opening surrounded by a clump of pines, 
now lighted by the moonbeams, sto@i two men con- 
versing, whom Trevor had no difficulty in recognizing 
as Major Kincaide and Hunter. ‘The major was 
vehemently insisting upon something, and ‘Trevor 
beat cautiously forward, lest the snapping of a twig 
should betray his presenee. 

*] tell you, I will have the girl to-night. I won't 
be put off with this child’s-play ; this isn’t like you, 
Hunter.” 

“The girl may injure herself; I don’t like to use 
force if fair words will do it.” 

“Oh, if words won't, and I reg you there shall 
be plenty of them, force shall /—lead on, I say!” and 
the twe left the place. 

Trevor followed them swiftly; they paused before 
a large and comfortable house. Hunter and his com- 
panion entered, leaving the door partly open ; the in- 
terior was furnished in a rich and gorgeous manuer; 
elegantly carved tables and lounges were scattered 
around; gilded paintings adorned the walls, aud a 
carpet from some foreign leom covered the floor. 
Reginald saw the major pause in aston shmwnt, for 
sitting on a velvet lounge, loeking paler than of vld, 
but still transcendantly beautiful, sat Lillian. ‘The 
major sprang forward. 

“Ah, my bird, | have you at last!” She waved 
him back imperiously. 

“ Never /—Murderer, monster, behold thy work!” 
and drawing aside a light covering from a couch 
beside her, she pointed to a lifeless body of a young 
and beautiful woman. The major recoiled. 

“Ernestine!” he gasped. 

“ Ay, Ernestine! take the vengeance due to her 
wrongs!” said the deep voice of a mau who had 
entered unperceived by all, save Reginald.  ‘I'ere 
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sas a flash and the quick report of a pistol, and the 
major fell lifeless across the dead body of his victim. 
Reginald sprang’forward and caught the balf-fainting 
Lillian to his heart; she clung to him convulsively, 
and as he released her she sank heavily to his feet. 

“ And you would have sold her to yonder villain!” 
said Reginald, indignantly, as Hunter endeavoured to 
lift her to her feet. “Touch her not! she is mine, 
now, mine own!” 

Then beuding over he raised her in his arms. 

“Look up, my Lillian; give me one word in token 
that you love me.” 

A smile, full of eloquent meaning, was his reply; 
it was enough. 


An hour afterwards he pressed her to his heart, 


whispering, fondly : 
« Lillian, my wife.” 
The next day the bodies of the major and unfor- 
pate Ernestine were buried in one grave. 
* * * * 


Three months afterwards there was a brilliant 
county féte, when fairest and loveliest among the 
throng shone the beautiful Mrs. Reginald Trevor. 

E. G. 


THE YOUNG FARMER'S PROPOSAL. 


Dear Rose, I've neither gold nor pearls, 
Nor precious gems to lay before thee, 
Nor have | gift of eloquence 
T'o shower the dew of flattery o’er thee. 


A vine-wreathed cot, a little farm, 

Is all I own of this world’s treasures ; 
But yet I think a palace home 

Could hardly yield me greater pleasures. 


I till the ever faithful svil, 
A self-imposed and pleasant duty, 
And watch the creatures of my toil 
Grow every day in strength aud beauty. 
{ have no fountain forced by art 
In jets fantastic near my dwelling, 
But in its place a singing stream 
Flows on, its waters never failing. 


There throng the moisture-loving flowers, 
And green-leaved willows fence the brink; 

And there, through summer’s burning hours, 
The thirsty suubeams pause to drink, 


Hach fruit, each flower I’ve heard thee praise, 
Waits in my garden, love for thee; 

Come, see thy favourite roses there, 
And let their red lips plead for me. 


For I am only nature-taught, 
Sw et one, I can but say I love thee, 
Oh, may these fervent, simple words, 
To tenderest compassion move thee, 


Methinks I see love’s own pure light 
Flash in those dear blue eyes of thine ; 
Oh, turn them on me, let them cheer 
‘This trembling, doubting heart of mine. 


Oh, bless thee for that brig!:t, true look, 
And for thy sweet lips’ timid kiss. 
*T were worth a life-time but to feel 
One hour of perfect joy like this! 
E. 8. L. 





Deatu oF A (VERY) OLb InuABLTANT.—T homasine 
Thornton, a very old, if not the very oldest, inbabitant 
of Gateshead, died on Sunday last, in King William- 
street, in her 108th year. The cause of her death, as 
certified by Dr. Barkus, was natural decay. 

A Narrow Escape.—A Worcester shooting case 
was mentioned last week, where the mad son of a so- 
licitor, having stolen a pistol and ammunition, shot 
@ policeman and fired at a girl. The girl escaped 
instant death by a miracle. It seems that sho had 
just stolen a piece of an iron plonghshare, and was 
resting it against her side, when the ball from the 
pistol passed through her hand, struck the iron, and 
then glanced off without doing further injury. 


DiscoVERY oF ANTIQUITIES AT CHARLTON.—As 
the workmen in the employ of Mr. S. C. Tucker, 
builder, were lately excavating the ground at the 
corner of Bridge-street, Charlton, they came upon a 
piece of pottery. Mr. Tucker, being on the spot, 
caused the surrounding earth to be carefully removed, 
and tie result has been the discovery and preservation 
of some very interesting Roman reinaius, buried at a 
depth of 10} feet from the surface. 


Satmon Once More 1s Toe THAmes.—Last week 
aremarkably fine salmon of nearly 13lb, weight was 
caught in the Thames. He was coming up to eat 
whitebait at tireenwich. Mr. Ffennell, the Inspector 
of Fisheries, decided that the fish was probably a 
Thames-bred fish, and that this was his second return- 
Visit from the sea. Let no reader imagine this story 
to possess only a sporting interest. It has a far deeper 


, and more comprehensive import. 
| water of the Thames is gradually becoming fit for a 

fish to live in, and consequently for man to use. The 
| presence of fish in a stream is the best test of the 
purity of the water. Where the water is polluted the 
fish perish, and where the element is so corrupted as 
to kill the fish, it is detrimental to the health of man. 
This salmon was artificially hatched and turned out 
into the Thames in the spring of 1861; he probably 
found his way to the sea and back some months after- 
wards, and was revisiting his birthplace for a second 
time, when his migrations were abruptly terminated. 
If these speculations are correct, the fish must have 
found the river reasonably habitable, and so the pains 
ex pended on the purification of our metropolitan stream 
are beginning to bear fruit at last. 


SCENES IN CAMP. 


Or all the merry, witty, fun-loving, good-natured, 
eare-for-naught, dare-devil Irishmen that ever left his 
| Emerald Isle to sow his wild oats in a foreign land, 
Patrick Flannigan was perhaps the chief. Always 
ready for a frolic or a figlit, Patrick was the life of his 
mess; and of all those who knew him intimately, not 
one will ever forget him, for the fan that made light 
and pleasant many au otherwise dull and gloomy hour. 
He seemed to be always in good spirits, and hada 
cheerful smile and word for everybody; but his best 
| friend was not safe from his joking propensities, which 
| he would indulge at any cost and every hazard. Thus 

hie was continually getting himself into scrapes that 
| threatened something serious, and getting himself 
| out of them in a manner peculiar to Patrick Flanni- 
| gan. 

Patrick was an Irishman all over—in fun, frolic, 
fight, warm blood, a rich brogue, and mother wit. At 
a dance, at a wake, drinking whisky, singing songs, 
telling stories, making love, cracking heads, or 
charging a battery, he was at home, in his element, 
and acknowledged no superior, and at eight-and- 
twenty years of age he had seen as much of life as 
could well be crowded into that little space. He had 
# slender form, light hair, twinkling blue eyes, and 
merry mischief expressed all over his rather hand- 
some face, which was so prepossessing as to win on 
sight the regard of nine people out of ten. 

We have not set out to write a history of Patrick— 
which mig!it be done with quite as much advaxtage 
to the public as some we know of—but only to recerd 
one or two amusing reminiscences, as related by one 
of his soldier comrades. 

‘The regiment to whieh our hero belonged, and 
which, for impertant reasons, we will not name—was 
sent to Aldershot—and strict orders were given not 
tu molest private property, nor in any way disturb 
the neighbours in their peaceful occupations. That 
these orders were not always strictly obeyed, the 
colonel soon inferred from a long string of complaints 
that were made at head-quarters, by farmers and 
others living anywhere within a circuit of five miles, 
Chickens, geese, turkeys, pigs, and even calves, had 
begun to mysteriously disappear in every quarter; 
and as such awful things had never happened dur- 
ing the recollection of the oldest inhabitant, it was 
strongly suspected the soldiers had more to do with 
the matter than the boldest of them were willing to 
confess. ‘The colonel, who feared he might be called 
to accuunt by his superiors, became excited, alarmed, 
and enraged, and tlireatened vengeance upon the 
aggressors; new orders were issued, the guards were 
doubled, spies were put upon the watch, and the men 
were required to have passes to go beyond a certain 
limit. In this way quiet was once more restored, and 
the fowls and pigs were again allowed to pass their 
nights in peace. 

“Tt’s mesilf now as doesn’t like it, at all, at all,” 
said Patrick one day, as Christmas was drawing near. 
“Sure, it’s not doing the dacent thing to kape us on 
hard tack and salt junk, like so many haythen, wid 
so many swate, fresh critters running loose all ubout 
us. Be gorra, I'll not stand it, no more I won't! and 
if I don’t have one Christmas meal, then tell me I’m 
not an Irishman.” 

Doubtless Patrick would have made his word good, 
but for an accident, to which all human nature is 
liable. As no complaints had been made by the 
citizens for some considerable time, the severe camp 
regulutions had become so relaxed, that Patrick found 
little difficulty in getting past the sentries at night and 
getting back on three different occasions; with first, 
a live turkey—secondly, two respectable live hens— 
and thirdly, alive pig—all of which were intended 
for a Christmas feast, and only to be killed on the eve 
before the holiday. ‘These were put in separate boxes, 
in the hut occupied by his mess, and Patrick took 
care to keep them from starving till tle appointed time 
of butchery. The pig was the most troubiesome, for he 
would sometimes gruat and squeal through the day; 
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but by covering the box over with a number of 
blankets, and talking loud or singing, if any of the 
officers chanced to be dangerously near, the mesg 
managed to preserve their secret and escape de- 
tection till the last moment. 

On, Christmas eve, Patrick said to his comrades: 

“ Now, boys, the time’s up, and I’m jist agoing to 
kill the birds, beginning wid tle pig. Ye’d better go 
outside and kape watch that nobody comes, and tip 
me the loud wink if there does.” 

“Well, hurry up!” returned one. 

“Don’t you want some help about the pig?” in- 
quired another, 

“No, sorra a bit of help does I want to stick the 
pig, ’cept ye kape throublesome people away from me 
the whiles.” 

The men had only fairly got themselves grouped 
around the door of their hut, when they espied the 
colonel sauntering quietly along in their direction. 

“If the pig should happen to squeal now,” said 
one, “it would be a sorry business for us.” 

“We must tell Patrick not to begin just yet,” re- 
marked another, “for I wouldn’t be caught for forty 
Christmas dinners.” 

At this moment a tremendous thrashing sound was 
made inside, followed almest instantly by a series of 
pig-squeals that might have been heard a mile. The 
colonel stopped in surprise and looked toward the 
hut, and each man’s hair stood up in horror. 

“The colonel’s coming, you confounded fool!” 
yelled one of the frightened and indignant mess, 
thrusting his head into the room where Patrick was 
himself undergoing all the agonies of a fright brought 
about by a wretched blunder. ; 

In taking the pig out of the box, after first secur- 
ing him by the sneut so that he could make no noise, 
Patrick had let him slip from his hands, and the 
frightened animal had commenced running about the 
room, with his would-be slayer at his heels. Finding 
a board loose on one side of the hut, Mr. Pig had 
attempted to go through and try his fortune in ano- 
ther quarter, and Mr. Flaunigan, being contrary 
minded, had attempted to prevent it. Fora time it 
was a sort of drawn game between the two. Pig had 
forced his head and half his body through the aper- 
ture, and in that position Patrick had caught him by 
the hind legs and endeavoured to pull him back. The 
loose board was accommodating one way, but not the 
other. It would let pig go through easily enough, 
but it wouldn’t let Patrick pull him back. The harder 
he tugged, the tighter it closed upon poor piggy’s 
sides. Patrick jerked and cursed, and pig struggled 
and squealed. Such squeals, too!—the very owner 
of the pig, living anywhere within a mile, might have 
heard them. 

Patrick was resolved, however, not to be cheated of 
his Christmas dinner, by Jetting tlhe brute go; and 
when he heard the awful announcement that the 
colonel was coming, he grew desperate, the perspira- 
tion started out and stood on him in beads, and giving 
the board a tremendous kick outward, and jerking the 
pig inward at the same time, he fell backward, and 
rolled over on the floor, with the still shrieking animal 
tight in his grasp. Tospring to his feet, fling the pig 
into the box, cover him wit!: blankets, and shut down 
the lid, was the work of only a few seconds; and 
when, a minute or so later, the excited colonel stood 
in the doorway, he beheld Private Patrick Flannigan 
seated very quietly aud demurely in « far corner, 
busily engaged in polishing the barrel of his musket. 

: “Well, sir!” exclaimed the colonel, in a quick, 
angry, imperious tone. 

“Ah, good evening to your honour!” returned 
Patrick, in the coolest and most polite manner possible, 
accompanied with the usual military salute, “ Will 
ye no. walk in and tak’ a seat, sir? ” 

“What was that noise I heard?” demanded the 
colonel, advancing into the roem and looking search- 
ingly around, 

“And did ye hear a noise, sir?” inquired Patrick, 
with an interesting and innocent look. 

“Come, none ef your jokes on me! you know I did!” 
cried the colonel, angrily. “It was a pig, sir!” 

“Arrah, now, it’s like I heerd the same thing!” said 
Patrick: “it did sound like a pig.” 

“And it appeared to be in here!” continued the 
colonel. 

“And by the same token, it appeared to mesilf to be 
outside! ” returned Patrick, speaking the literal truth, 
for the head of the pig had unfortunately been outside 
at the very moment of doing his lou lest yelling. 

“ What's in here?” pursued the colonel, taking two 
or three long, quick strides, and lifting the cover of 
the very box in which tie cause of so much disturb- 
ance was concealed. 

By this time a crowd of loiterers had begun to collect 
at the hut, and the room was half filled with 
curious and eager listeners. 

“'Them’s blankets, sir!” replied Patrick, with an 
innocent look, as he glanced into the box and saw the 
pig was uot in sight. 
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The colonel angrily slammed down the lid of the | and write to the hissed ‘oun herself—so I will | 


box, and wheeled on his heel to depart; but the noise | 
startled —, piggy again, and he gave a terrified 
“ Woo-o-ef-h 

“ Hallo!” reclaimed the colonel, re-opening the box 
and whirling out the blankets. “ What's this?” he 
cried, seizing Patrick by the arm, and pointing fo the 
now exposed and trembling porker. 

“ It’s like a pig, sir!” replied Patrick, looking as if 
he considered himself called upon to find a sagacious 
solution to some zoological mystery. 

“ It looks like a pig, does it?” said the colonel, 
with suppressed passion. 

“Tt does, sir!” 

“* Perhaps it is a pig ?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder, sir!” 

“Tn fact, I know it is a pig!” 

“So do I, sir!” 

There was a suppressed titter among the spectators, 
and the colonel was ready to explode with anger, 

“How came it in here?” pursued the excited 
officer. 

* Ah, troth, and how should I know that, sir?” 
replied Patrick, scratching his cranium; “some pigs 
has mighty strange ways of poking their noses into 





places where they're not wanted, sir!” 

This was considered by the crowd a good hit at the 
colonel, who had made himself very unpopular by his 
prying propensities, and at the risk of being 
= the whole party burst out into roars of 
laugh | 

= ‘You shall spend your Christmas in the guard-— 
house, you villain!” cried the colonel, shaking his 
fist in Patrick's face; “and after that, be tried by 
court-martial!” and white with rage, he stalked out 
through the parted crowd amd hastened to his 
quarters. 

“ Til be aven wid him, though, betimes!” muttered 
Patrick, as he was being marched away to his prison. 

On the following night there was a grand soirée at 
the quarters of the general in command, to which all 
the principal officers of the regiment were invited, 
Among the rest, the colonel was tlre in all his glory ; 
and ata late hour he was called eut of the dancing- 
hall, and informed that an Irishwoman wished to see 
lim on very particular business. 

“She refuses to go away without speaking 
with you personally,” said the host by way of apology. 

“Well, my good woman,” said the colonel on 
being confronted with the strange visitor, who was 
well muffled up in a shawl, and looked like a coarse, 
hard-working female, “‘ what can I do for you?” 

“ And is it yourself that’s the colonel, sure?” re- 
turned the other, with a short jerking curtsey. 

“TI am the colonel, and now what do you want?” 

“I want jistice, your honour! sorry a bit less! and 
that I'll have betimes, av there’s law in the land, so I 
wull! I’m a dacent, hard-working woman your 
honour—the widdy McFune, av yees ax me me name 
—and it’s not the thaves of your honour’s regiment 
that I’m going to put up wid at all, at all!” 

“ Well out with it! what has happened to you?” 

“T’ve lost a pig, your honour—to make short of a 
Jong story—and as dacent a pig, too, as a body could : 
wish to see in a day’s walk!” 

“A pig, eh!” said the colonel, thinking of the 
animal he had seen in camp. 

“ Yis, a pig, your honour; sorry a bit less.” 

“When did you lose it?” 

“ This blissid night, sir! bad luek to the thafe that 
stole it!” | 

“ And do you know where it is now?” 

“TI does that, yer honour; for I’ve traced both the 
thafe and the pig to this very house, so I have!” 

* Here?” exclaimed the colonel, in astonishment; 
“ traced the thief and the pig here?” 

“Sorry I am to hurt your honour’s feelin’s, but 
it’s the truth I’m telling yees.” 

“ Where is the pig, then, and who is the thief ?” 

“ Av your honour ‘ll stip this way a bit, I'll show 
ye the horse that’s got the pig strapped on to it, 
and it’s like yoursilf can guess the thafe afterwards, 
sir. ” 


The major and one or two other officers now coming 
up, the colonel mentioned the complaint of the eld 
woman, and invited them to accompany him and her, 
and see what she had to point out, adding, in a very | 
severe tone, that he would have a stop put to such | 
lawless dcings, even though he should have to punish 
every man in the regiment. 

The Widow McFune now led the way to an open 
shed, where several horses were hitched, and poiuted 
out her dead pig strapped to the saddle of one of 
them. | 

“Gracious heavens! that is my horse!” cried the 
horrified colonel, while his brother officers roared out | 
with laughter. | 

“ Ah, saints defind us, thin!” exclaimed the Widow | 
McFane, in alarm, “av I’ve come all this way to | 
make my complainings to the head thafe himself! 
Qchone! there’ll be no justice here; and I'll jist 0 | 





now!” 


“'Phis is some mistake! some trick!” cried the ex- | 


cited colonel. 

“ Sure an’ it is, sir! and a dirthy trick at that! to 
stale a poor, hard-working, honest woman’s pig! ” re- | 
turned the widow, turning to depart. “ Did iver the 
world hear of the likes? But the Queen shall know | 
of this same, so she shall,av I has to go to her | 
mesilf!” 

She was hastening away, when the colonel, who 
could not see the joke that was convulsing his friends, | 
overtook ber. 

* Here, woman,” he said; “ whatis your confounded 
pig worth?” 

“Three pounds—sorry a penny less!” 

“Well, here,” returned the colonel, hastily pro- 
ducing his pocket-book; “here is your money; and 
rane no more about it, and go about your busi- 
ness!” 

“ Sure,” rejoined the old woman, dropping a parting 
curtsey, “sure your honcur’s a gintleman, barring 
you're a thafe!” 

The next day the whole camp was laughing at the 
joke, and we believe the colonel has not heard the 
last of it yet. In due time Patrick Flannigan wasset 
at liberty without being court-martialled, and then 
the whole truth came out. 

On that Christmas night he had managed to escape 
from the guard-house and get back again without | 
being discovered; and during his absence he had | 
played off the whole tr ick—the widow McFune being | 
no other than his worthy self, disguised in the gar- 
ments of one of his female friends, 


In laughing triumph he exhibited the three pounds | 


to his intimate comrades, remarking : 
“I said I'd be aven wid him betimes, and it’s mae 
as is thinking I am now!” E. 


SELF-MADE; 


oR, 
“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
By Murs. E. D. E. N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ The Lost Heiress,” 4c. £¢. 


CHAPTER CXXIII. 
WHICH IS THE BRIDE? 
His horse went on, hoof after hoof, 
Went on and never stopped, 
Till down behind the mansion roof, 
At ance, the red sun dropped. 
What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a lover’s head !— 
“Oh, heaven!” to himself he 
“If—if she should be dead!” 
Wordsworth. 
IsHMAEL galloped along the road leading to the 
Beacon, followed at a short distance by the professor, 
who found some difficulty in keeping up with his 
master. 
Ishmael’s aspect was not altogether that of a happy 
lover, going to see his beloved; for his coun 
was thoughtful, grave, and sad, 
How could it be otherwise with him, after the scene 
he had ieft? His thou:hts, his sympathies, his re- 
grets were with Claudia, the earliest friend of his 
Sianiieen childhood; with Claudia, grand, noble, 
and beautiful, even in the wreck of her happiness; 
with Claudia, loving now as sho had never loved be- 


fore. 
Yes, his thoughts, his regrets, his sympathies were 


with her. But where was his love, his esteem, and his 
admiration ? 

As he rode on, the figure of Claudia, in her woe, 
became lost in a shadow that was gradually stealing 
over his soul—one of those mysterious shadows that 
approaching misfortunes are said to cast before them. 
In vain he tried by reason to dispel this gloom. The 
nearer he approached the Beacon, the deeper it settled 
upon his spirit. 

What could it mean? Was all well at the Beacon? 
Was all well with Beatrice ? 

Reuben Gray, when questioned, had said that he had 
not heard frem them fora week. And what might 
not have happened in a week ? 

At that thought a pang like death shot through his 
heart, and he put spurs to his horse, and urged him 
forward at his best speed. 

But with all his haste, the short February day was 
drawing to its close, and the descending sun was 
sinking behind the mansion and its group of out-build- 
ings, when Ishmael rode into the front yard, followed 
closely by his servant. 

It was but'the work of a moment to spring from his 
horse, throw the reins to the professor, bound up the 
| steps to the door, and ring the bell. 

The door was opened by Mr. Middleton in person. 
This was an unprecedented, an ominous circum- 
stance, 


Beatrice’s father looked very grave as he held out 
his hand, saying: 

“How do you do, Ishmael ? Iam glad that you 
have all returned safely. 

“ Huw do you do, Me Middleton? I hope—I hope 
that I find you all well?” said Ishmael, striving rg 
speak composedly. 

“ Y—yes. Gems into the library, my young friend, 
I wish to speak with you alone before you see any 
} other member of the family,” said Mr. Middleton. 

Nearly overwhelmed with his emotions, dreading 
he knew not what, Ishmael followed Mr. Middleton 
into the library and dropped into the chair that gentle- 
man pushed towards him. q 

“ Beatrice—Beatrice ! 
Is she well?” he asked. 

“ Y—yes,” answered Mr. Middleton, hesitatingly, 
gravely—* Beatrice is well.” 

“Good heaven, sir, can you not speak plainly ? 
We say of the sainted dead that they are well; tliat 
it is well with them. Oh, tell me, tell me, is Beatrice 
alive and well? ” exclaimed the young man, as a cold 
dew of agony started on his brow. 

“ Yes, yes! Beatrice is alive and well.” 

Ishmael drop his head upon his hands and 
breathed a fervent “ Thanks be to God! 

‘*T have given you unintentional alarm, Ishmael.” 

“Oh, sir! alarm does not begin to express what I 
have suffered. You have wrung my heart. But let 
that pass, sir. What is it that you wished to say to 
| me?” said Ishmael, raising his head. 
| “Take a glass of wine first,” said Mr. Middleton, 
| bringing a decanter and glasses from a side-table. 

“Thank you, sir; I never touch it. Pray do not 
regard me; but go ‘on with what you were about to 


For heaven’s sake tell me? 





say. 

*] will then, Ishmael. And I hope that you will 
forgive me if I speak very plainly.” 

“Speak then, sir; Beatrice’s father has a right to 
speak plainly to Beatrice’s betrothed,” replied Ishmael, 
wondering what portentous communication these 
words prefaced, : 

“Tt is as Beatrice’s father, and no less as your friend, 
Is!imael, that I do speak !—Ishmacl,” continued Mr. 
Middleton, solemnly, “ we all knew your strong, your 
very strong attachment to Claudia Merlin before she 
became Lady Vincent——” 

“ Well, sir? ” said the young man, gravely. 

“ We all knew how nearly heart-broken you were 
for a considerable time after her marriage, and indeed 
until you found consolation and healing in the 
sympathy | and affection of my daughter Beatrice.” 

said Ishmael, speaking low, and bending 


possibly mistook this sisterly love of the com- 
panion of your childhood for that deeper love that 
should bind husband and wife together for time and 
for eternity. And you asked me to give you Beatrice, 
and I, rashly, perhaps, consented. For who could 
foresee the eud? ” 

Ishmael grew very pale, but compressed his lips 
and governed his strong emotions. 

Mr. Middleton continued : 

“ Lady Vincent fell into trouble. She needed the 
help of a man with a strong arm, wise head and pure 
heart. You were that man, Ishmael. At her first 
cry for help you threw up all your professional pro- 
spects, left your office and your clients to take care of 
themselves, and flew to her relief. It was to your 
wonderful intelligence, inspired, no doubt, by your 
pure love, that she owed her deliverance from all the 
snares laid for her destruction. You have rescued 
her and brought her safely home—are you listening, 
Ishmael ? ” 

“I am listening, sir,” answered the young man, 
very gravely. By this time he had begun to under- 
stand the drift of Mr. Middleton’s discourse, and had 
recovered his composure, and his look was somewhat 
stern. 

“ Well, then, in a word—Lord Vincent is dead, 
Claudia is free, you have been her constant companion 
since her widowhoed. Now, then, Ishmael, if in these 
days of close companionship witli Lady Vincent your 
love for Claudia Merlin has revived” 

“Mr, Middleton, how can you speak to me thus!” 
interrupted Ishmael in a stern voice, and with flash- 
ing eyes, and in very righteous indignation. The 
next instant, however, he recovered himself. ‘I beg 
your pardon, sir,” he said, sorrowfully, “1 should not 
have spoken so to the father of my betrothed—to my 
own father, I might almost say. I beg your pardon 
sincerely.” 

“Compose yourself, Ishmael, and listen to me. I 
speak the words of truth and soberness,and you must 
hear them. I say, if in these days of intimate associa- 
tion with Lady Viucent your love for Claudia Merlin 
has revived, you must break with Beatrice.” 

“ Mr, Middleton !” 

“Gently, Ishmael! If this is so, it cannot be helped! 
And none of us blame you. ‘The human heart should 
be free. Nay, it will be free. 8S ee 
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“But Mr, Middleton——” 

“ Gently, gently, Ishmael, I beg; hear me out. I 
know what you were about to say. You were about 
to talk of your plighted word, of fidelity, and of 
honour. But I think, Ishmael, that, if it is as I 
suppose, there would be more honour in frankly 
stating the case to Beatrice and asking for the release 
that she would surely give you, than there would be 
in marrying her while you love another. You should 
not offer her a divided love. Beatrice is worthy of a 
whole heart.” 

« Do I not know it ?” broke forth Ishmael, in strong 
emotion. “Oh, dol not know it? And do I not 

ive her my whole, unwavering, undivided heart? 
Mr. Middleton, look at me!” said the young man, 
fixing his truthful, earnest, elequent eyes upon that 
gentleman’s face, “Look at me! It is true that I 
once cherished a boyish passion for Lady Vincent— 
unreasoning, ardent, vehement as such boyish passions 
are apt to be. But, sir, hor marriage with Lord Vin- 
cent killed that passion quite. Jt was dead and 
buried, without the possibility of resurrection. It 
was impossible, utterly impossible for me to love 
another man’s wife. Every honourable principle, 
every delicate instinct of my nature forbade it. On 
her marriage-day my boyish flame burned to ashes. 
And, sir, such ashes are never re-kindled again! 
Never, under any circumstances, It is true that I 
have felt the deepest sympathy for Lady Vincent in 
her sorrows, but not more, sir, than it is my nature to 
feel for any suffering woman ; not more, sir, I assure 
you, than I felt for that poor little middle-aged widow 
who was my first client; not more, scarcely so much, 
as I felt for Lady Hurst-Monceaux in her desertion. 
Oh, sir, the love that I gave to Beatrice is not the 
transient passion of a boy, it is the steadfast affection 
ofa man. And since the blessed day of our betrothal, 
my heart has known no shadow of turning from its 
fidelity to her. Sir, do you believe me? ” 

“I do! I do, Ishmael! And I beg you to forgive 
me for my doubts of you.” 

“ For myself, I have nothing to forgive. But, sir, I 
hope, I ‘trust, that you have not disturbed Beatrice 
with these doubts.” 

“ Well, Ishmael, you know, I felt it my duty gradu- 
ally to prepare her mind for the shock that she might 
have received, had those old coals of yours been re- 
kindled.” 

“Then heaven forgive you, Mr. Middleton! Where 
isshe? Can I see her now ? 

“Of course you can, Ishmael. In any case, you 
should have seen her once more. If you had been 
going to break with her, you would have had to see 
her, to ask frem her own lips your release.” 

“ Where is she—where ?” 

“Tn the drawing- room—waiting, like the good girl 
that she is, to give you your freedom, should you 
desire it of her.” 

“T say, God forgive you, Mr. Middleton,” said 
Ishmael, starting off. 

Suddenly he stopped: he was very much agitated, 
and he did not wish to break in upon Beatrice in that 
disturbed state. He poured out a large glass of waver, 
and drank it off; stood still a minute to recover his 
composure, and then went quietly to the drawing- 
room. Very softly he opened the door. 

There she was! Ah, it seemed ages since he had 
seen her last! And now he stood for a moment 
looking at her, before he advanced into the room. 

She was standing at the west window, apparently 
looking out at the wintry, red sunset. Although it 
was afternoon, she still wore a long, flowing, white 
merino morning dress, and her bright, golden brown 
hair was unwound, hanging loose upon her shoulders. 
The beams of the setting sun, streaming in full upon 
her, illumined the outlines of her beautiful head and 
graceful form, A lovely picture she made as she 
stood there, like some fair spirit. 

Rey oa advanced softly towards her, and stood be- 
ler. 

” Beatrice—dear, dear Beatrice!” he said, putting 
his arms around her. ; 

She turned in a moment, exclaiming : 

“Dear Ishmael! dearest brother! ” and was caught 
to his bosom. She dropped her head upon his 
shoulder, and burst into a flood of tears. She wept 
long and convulsively. And he held her closely to 
his heart, and soothed her with loving words. 

It seemed she did not take in the full purport of 
those words, for presently she ceased weeping, 
gently disengaged herself from his embrace, and sat 
down upon the corner of the sofa, with her elbow 
resting on its arm, and her head leaning on her hand. 
And then, as he looked at her, Ishmael saw for the 
first time how changed, how sadly changed she was. 

Beatrice’s face had always been fair, clear and deli- 
cate, but now it was so white, wan and shadowy that 
her sweet blue eyes seemed preternaturally large, 
bright and hollow. She began to speak, but with an 

effort that was very perceptible : 

* Dear Ishmael, dearest and ever dearest Lrother, I 


| to do sv. 


then you know we girls weep for almost anything, or 
nothing; so you ——” 

Her voice sank into silence. 

“My darling, why should you weep at all? and 
why do you call me brother?” whispered Ishmael, 
sitting down beside her, and drawing her towards 
him. 

But again she gently withdrew herself from him, 
and looking into his face with her clear eyes and 
sweet smile, she said: 

“Why? Because, dear Ishmael, though we shall 
never meet again after to-day—though it would not 
be right that we should—yet I shall always hold you 
as the dearest among my brothers. Oh, did you think 
—did you think it could be otherwise? Did you 
think this—dispensation could turn me against you? 
Oh, no, no, no, Ishmael, it could not. Nothing that 
you could do could turn me against you, because you 
would do no wrong. You have not done wrong now, 
dear; do not imagine that any of us think so. We 
do not presume to blame you—none of us; not my 
father’, not my mother—least of all myself. It 
was "Again her sinking voice dropped into 
silence. 

“ Beatrice—darling, darling Beatrice—you do not 
know what you are talking about. I love you, Bea- 
trice! I leve you!” said Ishmael, earnestly, again 
trying to draw her to his heart. 

But again she gently prevented him, as, with a 
wan smile and in a low voice, she answered: 

“I know you do, dear, [ never doubted that you 
did. You always loved me as if I were your own 
little sister. But not as you loved her, Ishmael.” 

“ Beatrice 

“Hush, dear! Let me speak while I have strength 
She was your first love, Ishmael; your 
first friend, you remember. With all her faults—and 
they are but as the spots upon the sun—she is a 
glorious creature, and worthy of you. I always knew 
that I was not to be compared to her.” 

‘No, heaven knows that you were not!” breathed 
Ishmael, inaudibly, as he watched Beatrice. 

“All your frieuds, Ishmael—all who love you and 
who are interested in your welfare—if they could 
influence your choice, would direct it to her, rather 
than tome. You are making your name illustrious; 
you will some time attain a high station in society. 
And who is there so worthy to bear your name and 
share your station as that queenly woman?” 

“ Beatrice! Beatrice! you almost break my heart. 
I tell you I love you, Beatrice! I love you.” 

“T knew you do, dear; I have said that you do! 
and you are distressed about me; but do not be so, 
dear! Indeed I shall be very well; I shall have 
work to occupy me and duties to interest me; indeed 
I shall be happy, Ishmael; indeed I shall; and I 
shall always love you, as a little sister loves her 
dearest brother; so take your troth-plight back again, 
dear, and with it take my prayers for your happiness,” 
said Beatrice, beginning to draw the engagement-ring 
from her finger. 

“Beatrice! Beatrice! what are you doing? You 
will not listen to me! I love you, Beatrice! I love 
you! hear me! There is no woman in the world can 
rival you for an instant in my heart! no, not one! 
and there never has been one! That boyish pas- 
sion I once cherished for another, and that haunts 
your imagination so fatally, was but as a blaze of 
straws that quickly burned out! It was a fever com- 
mon to boyhood. Few men, arrived at years of dis- 
ctetion, Beatrice, would like to marry their first follies 
—for it isa misnomer to call them first loves ;—yes, 
very few men would like to do s0, Beatrice, least of 
all would I. What I give you, Beatrice, is a constant, 
steadfast love, a love for time aud for eternity. Oh, 
my dearest, hear me, and believe me!” he said, speak- 
ing fervently, earnestly, forcibly. 

She had started and caught her breath ; and now 
she was looking and listening, as though she doubted 
the evidence of her own eyes and ears. 

He had taken her hand and was resettling the ring 
more firmly on the finger, from which, indeed, she had 
not quite withdrawn it. 

“Do you believe me now, dear Beatrice ?” he softly 
irquired. 

“Believe you? Why, Ishmael, I never doubted 
your word in all my life. But—but, I cannot realize 
it. I cannot bring it home to my heart yet. How is 
it possible it should be true? How is it possible you 
should choose me, when you might marry her?” said 
Beatrice, with large, wondering eyes. 

“ How is it possible my darling one, that you should 
not know how much more lovely you are than any 


| other girl, or woman, I have ever seen—except one.” 


“ Except one, Ishmael ?” she iayuired with a faint 
smile. 
“Except the Countess of Hurst-Monceaux, . who 








is almost as good and as beautiful as you, Beatrice, 
my darling, are you satisfied now? ” 





“Ob, Istuusel! I caunot realize it. J have been 


did not mean to weep so; it was very foolish, but | 


schooling my heart so long, so long, to resign 
you!” 

“So long!—how long, my dearest ? ” 

“Oh, ever since we heard that she was free. And 
that has been—let me see—why indeed it has been 
but a week! But oh, Ishmael, it seems to me that 
| years and years have passed since my father told me to 
prepare for a disappointment ! ” 

“Heaven pardon him! I scarcely can!” said 
Ishmael to himself. 

“Butis it indeed true? Do you really love me 
best of all? And can you be satisfied with me?” 

“* Satisfied’ with you, dearest? Well, I suppose 
that is the best word after all! Yes, darling, yes, 
perfectly, eternally satisfied with you, Beatrice!” he 
said, drawing her to his heart. And this time she 
did not withdraw herself from his embrace; but with 
a soft sob of joy, she dropped her head upon his 
bosom. 

“You believe my love now, Beatrice ?” he stooped 
and whispered. 

“ Oh, yes, yes, yes, Ishmael, and I am so happy!" 
she murmured : 

“Now then listen to me, dearest, for I have some- 
thing to say to you. Do you remember, love, that 
day you came to me in the arbour? I was sleeping 
the heavy sleep of inebriety; and you wept over 
me and veiled my humbled head with your own dear 
handkerchief, and glided away, as softly as you came! 
Do you remember, dear, that night, you sat up at your 
window, watching and waiting to let me in with your 
own dear hand, that none should witness my humili- 
ation? Beatrice! apparently that was a compassion- 
ate sister trying to save from” obloquy an erring 
brother. But, really, Beatrieé, as the truth stands 
in the spiritual world, it is this: A sinner was 
sleeping upon the brink of one of the foullest gulfs in 
| the depths of perdition! a single turn in his sleep, and 

he would have been eternally lost! But an angel 
| came from heaven, and with her gentle hand softly 
aroused him and drew him out of danger! Beatrice! 
I was that sinner on the brink of eternal woe, and 
you that angel from heaven whu saved him! Beatrice! 
from that day I knew that’God had sent you, to be 
my guardian spirit through this world. And when I 
forget that day, Beatrice, may heaven forget me. 
And, Beatrice, may heaven cease to love me. But as 
the love of heaven is sure, Beatrice, so is my love for 
you. And both are eternal. Oh, love!—bride!— 
wife !—hear me!—believe me! love me!” 

“Oh, I do—I do, Ishmael! And I am so happy! 
And the very spring of my happiness is in the thought 
that after all I content you.” 

“ With an infinite content, Beatrice.” 

“ And now let us go to my dear mother; she will 
be so glad; she loves you so much, you know, Ish- 
mael,” said Beatrice, gently releasing herself, and 
looking up, her fair face, now rosy with delicate 
bloom, and the tones of her voice thrilling with sub- 
dued joy. 

Ishmael arose and gave her his arm, and they passed 
out of the drawing-room and entered the morning 
room, where Mrs. Middleton sat among her younger 
children. 

“ Mamma,” said Beatrice, “ we were none of us right. 
Here is Ishmael to speak for himself.” 

“T know it, my dear; your papa has just been in 
here, and told me all about it. How do you do, Ish- 
mael? Welcome home, my son!” said Mrs, Middleton, 
rising and holding out her arms, 

Ishmael warmly embraced Beatrice’s mother. 

But by this time the children had gathered around 
him, clamorous for recognition. All children were 
very fond of Ishmael. 

While he was shaking hands with the boys, kissing 
the little girls, and lifting the youngest upin his arms, 
Mr. Middleton came in. 

And the evening passed happily. 

Ishmael remained one happy week with Beatrice, 
and then leaving her, recovered, blooming and happy, 
he returned, and soon found himself surrounded with 
clients, the business of his office prospering greatly. 





CHAPTER CXXIV. 
€ONCLUSION,. 
How saidst thou ?—Labour?—why his work is pleasure; 
His days are pleasantness, his nights are peace; 
He drinks of joys that neither cloy, nor cease, 
A well that gushes blessings, without measure : 
Yea, and to crown the cup of peace with praise, 
Both God and man approve his works and ways. 
Martin F. Tupper. 
Earty in the spring of the following year, on the 
first of May, Ishmael and Beatrice were very quietly 
married in the parish church that the family attended 
Judge Merlin and his daughter were, of course, invited 
to be present at the ceremony; but both sent excuses, 
with best wishes for the happiness of the young pair, 
Not yet could Claudia look caluly upon the wariags 
of Ismael and Beatrice 
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Ishmael and his bride, after the ceremony, departed 
for Paris, on their wedding tour. The proud young 
husbind devoted himself exclusively to his bride. She 
was presented at the French Court, where her beauty, 
resplendent now with perfected love and joy, made a 
great sensation, even in that court of beauties. She 
went to some of the most select and exclusive of the 
ambassauc.s wads, aua everywhere, withoat seeking 
or desiring such distinction, she became the cynosure 
ef all eves. 


When the season was over in Paris, they made the | 


tour of the continent, seeing the best that was to be 
seen, stopping at all the principal capitals, and, 
through our ministers, entering into all the court 
gircles, And everywhere the handsome person, 
courtly address, and brilliant intellect of Ishmael, and 
the beauty, grace, and amiability of Beatrice, inspired 
adiniration and respect. 

Then they returned home, where also Beatrice was 
presented at court, there, as elsewhere, her rare love- 
liness being the theme of every tongue. 

Meanwhile, Claudia, living in widowhood and se- 
clusion, wit bitterness of soul read of all these tri- 
umphs. This was exactly what she had marked out for 
herself, when she sold ber soul to the fiend, in becom- 
ing tiie wife of Lord Vincent! And how the fiend 
had cheated her! Here she was, at an obscure country 
house, wearing out the days of her youth in hopeless 
widewhood and loneliness! This splendid career of 
Beatrice was the very thing to attain which she had 
sacrificed tle struggling young lawyer, and taken the 
noble viscount. And now it was that very young 
lawyer who introduced his bride to all these triumphs; 
while that very viscount had left her to a widowhood 
of obscurity and reproach! In eagerly, recklessly, 
sinfully snatching at these social honours she had lost 
them all! While Beatrice, without seeking or desir- 
ing them, by simply walking forward in her path of 
love and duty, had found them in her way! But for 
her own wicked pride and mental short-sightedness, 
she mizht be occupying that very station, now, so 
gracefully adorned by Beatrice. 

What a lesson it was! Claudia bowed her haughty 
head and took it well to heart. “It is bitter! it is 
bitter! but it is just, and I accept it! I will learn of 
it! I cannot be happy; but I can be dutiful! I have 
but my father left in this world! I will devote myself 
to him and to God! ” she said, and she kept her word. 

There is one incident in the journeyings of Ishmael 
and Beatrice that should be recorded here, since it 


entered moderately into the society of the capital, and 
renewed some of his old acquaintances, He found that 
Philip Tourneysee had succeei¢d at last in winning 
the heart of tle pretty Creole widow, Senora Oonna 
Eleanora Pacheco, to whom she had been married a 
year. He met again that magnificent old grandee of 
Castile, Senor Don Filipo Martinez, Marquis de la 
Santa Espirito, who at first sight became an ardent 
admirer of Claudia. And the more the Castilian 


| nobleman saw of this pale, pensive beauty, the more 


he admired her; and the more he observed her devo- 
tion to her father, the more he esteemed her. At 
length he formally proposed for her, and was accepted. 
And at about the same time the marquis received the 
high official appointment he had been so long expect- 
ing: Claudia, in marrying him, became the wife of the 
Captain-General of Cuba, and the first lady on the 
island. But, mark you! she hai not sought nor ex- 
pected this distinction. She simply found it in the 
performance of her duties. And if she did not love 
her stately husband with the ardour of her youth, she 
admired and revered him. In his private life she 
made him a good wife ; in his public career an intelli- 
gent counsellor; in everything a faithful companion. 
Judge Merlin spent all his winters with them in 
Havana; and all his summers at Tanglewood, taken 
care of by Katy. 

A few words about the other characters of our 
story. 

Old Mrs. Brudnell and her daughters vegetated on 
at Brudnell Hall, in a monotony that was broken by 
only three incidents in as many years. The first was 
the death of poor Eleanor, whose worthless husband 
had died of excess some months before; the second in- 
cident was the marriage of Elizabeth Brudnell to the 
old pastor of her parish, who repented of his celibacy 
because he had become infirm, and took a wife because 
he required a nurse; and the third was the visit of 
the Countess of Hurst-Monceaux and Mr. Brudnell, 
who came and spent a few months among their friends, 
and thea returned to their delightful home in Scot- 
land. 

The Middletons continued to live at “ The Beacon.” 
But every winter they spent a month at “ The Bee- 
Hive,” which was the name of the Worths’ villa; and 
every summer Ishmael, Beatrice, and their lovely little 
daughter, Nora, a few weeks at “ The Beacon.” 

The professor lived with Ishmael, in the enjoyment 
of a vigorous and happy old age. 

Reuben and Hannah Gray continued to reside at 





concerns a “lady” (?) that figured rather co 
ously in this history. The young pair were at Cameron 
Court, on a visit to the Countess of Hurst-Monceaux 
and Mr. Brudnell, whom they found enjoying much 
ealm domestic happiness. Making Cameron Court 
their head-quarters, Ishmael and Beatrice went on many 
excursions through the country and visited many in- 
teresting places. Among the rest, they inspected the 
model Reformatory Female Prison at Ballmornock. 
While they were going through one of the work-reoms, 
Beatrice suddenly pressed her husband’s arm and 
whispered : 

“ Ishmael, dear, observe that poor yousg woman 
sitting there binding shoes! How pretty and lady- 
like she seems, to be in such a place as this, poor 
thing!” 

. Ishmael looked as desired ; and at the same moment 
the female prisoner raised her head; and their eyes 
met. 

“ Come away, Beatrice, my darling,” said Ishmael, 
suddenly turning his wife around and leading her 
from the roem. 

“She really seemed to know you, Ishmael,” said 
Beatrice, as they left the prison. 

“She did, love; it was Mrs. Dugald.” 

Beatrice’s blue eyes opened wide, in wonder and 
sorrow, aud she walked on in silence and in thought. 

Yes, the female prisoner, in the coarse grey woollen 
gown and close white linen cap, who sat on the 
wooden bench binding shoes, was the sinful leman of 
the dead viscount, thus and there working out her 
term of imprisonment. But she was compelled to 
work very steadily al] the week, and to hear two good 
sermons on Sunday. And as she had never in her 
life before enjoyed such excellent moral training as 
this, let us hope that the “reformatory” really re- 
formed ler. 

Almost immediately after his marriage, Ishmael 
obtained a government appointment. The emoluments 
of this office added to the income from his private 

ractice brought him in a revenue that justified him 
in taking an elegant little villa, situated within its own 
beautiful grounds, where le lived with Beatrice, as 
happy, and making, her as happy, as they both deserved 
to be. 


It was the third winter of Claudia’s widowhood, 
and the health of her father began to fail. A warmer 
climate was recommended to him as the only condition 
of his prolonged life. He went to Cuba, attended by 
Claudia, now his devoted nurse, In that more genial 
atmosphere his health improved, so much that he 





Woodside, cultivating the Tanglewood estate and 
bringing up their two children. 

Alfred Burghe was cashiered for ‘conduct un- 
worthy of an officer and a gentleman,” as the charge 
against him set forth ; and he and his brother passed 
into forgetfulness. . 

Sally and Jim were united, of course, and lived as 
servants at Tanglewood, where old Katy, as house- 


keeper, reigned supreme. 
What else ? 
Ishmael loved, prayed, and worked—worked more 
than ever, for he knew that though it was hard to win, 
it was harder to secure fame. He went on from suc- 
cess to success. He became illustrieus. 
THE END. 





A WonverFvuL PLant.—Within a few years one 
of the most singular vegetable productions has been 
discovered in the Damara country, in Afriea, The 
plant grows te be a century old, and its trunk attains 
a circumference of fourteen feet, yet it never produces 
more than two leaves, and these singularly enough, 
are the first or seed-leaves of the plant. Imagine the 
two seed-leaves of a squash to keep on growing and 
spreading over the soil uutil they reach a length of 
six feet each, and some idea can be formed of this 
vegetable wonder. The two leaves which are split 
into innumerable thongs that lie curling upor the 
surface of the soil, are all the foliage that the plant 
ever produces, The plant inhabits dry regions, where 
cain rarely if ever falls, and has no need of a large 
surface of foliage. Flower-stems spring from the 
trunk, and produce cones about the size of those of the 
spruce fir. The name of this strange plant is welwit- 
schia mirabilis, ard it belongs to the family of Gen- 
etacea, of which we have no representatives found 
native in our climate; it is allied to the pine family, 
however, 

BsautiruL Swiss Custom.—The horn of the Alps 
is employed in the mountainous districts of Switzer- 
land not solely to sound the cow-call (kithreiliu ranz- 
des vaches), but for another purpose, solemn and 
religious. As soon as the sun has disappeared in the 
valleys, and its last rays are just glimmering on the 
snowy summit of the mountains, then the herdsman 
who dwells on the loftiest, takes his horn and trumpets 
forth, “ Praise God the Lord.” All the hards in the 
neighbourhood, on hearing this, come out of their huts, 
take their horns, and repeat the words. This often 
continues a quarter of an hour, whilst on all sides the 





mountains echo the name of God. A profound and 
solemn silence follows; every individual offers his 
secret prayer, on bended knee and with uncovered 
head, By this time it is quite dark. “ Good night,” 
trumpets forth the herd on the loftiest sammit. ‘Good 
night” is repeated on all the mountains from the horns 
of the herds and the clefts of the rocks, Then each 
one lays himself down to rest. 








THE ABSURDITIES OF THE STAGE. 


Tue stage professes “to old as "twere the mirror 
up to nature,” our sensation playwrights present to 
her a variety of looking-glasses, but not one of them | 
reflects her as she is. 

In low comedy they employ a convex speculum 
which broadens her merry smile into an idiotic grin, 
in high tragedy a corrugated surface which contoris 
her sterner aspect into impossible hideousness; and 
for each of her many moods they have a reflector 
which libels and puts her to shame. If “ nature's 
journeymen had made men,” they would not have 
“imitated humanity so abominably.” 

Villains prosecute their sehemes openly and above 
board, with a degree of impunity that ues con- 
genital blindness, deafness and imbecility in the police; 
victims rush or are rushed upon inevitable death, to re- 
appear a few minutes afterwards rather refreshed 
than otherwise by the fatal termination of their 
career; wives and husbands commit themselves ins 
manner which would lead to duels and divorces in 
actual life, without forfeiting each ether’s esteem or 
creating the slightest scandal; love-struck cavaliers 
perform exploits to which the capers of enamoured 
Jove were insignificant performances; fragile and 
tender maidens upset and bring to naught tie most 
gigantic schemes of fraud and wrong, as easily as you 
would draw a cork; and heavy fathers ef the most 
truculent and ferocious type become as sucking doves 
at the very moment when the dearest object of their 
lives has been thwarted and all the rancour and 
animosity of their hearts stirred up, as it were, with 
a red-hot poker. 

All these things are done in the “regular drama” 
of our day, and in the “extravaganzas,” now s0 
absurdly popular, common sense is stil! more fearfully 
and disgustingly outraged. The stage world, tliat 
theusands of people laugh and cry over every night, 
is as little like tle real world of which it pretends to 
be the epitome, as a jack o’lantern in a rayless swamp 
is like the fair moon in a cloudless heaven. 


THE WICK FISHERMEN. 


At about 4 p.m., I came in sight of the steeples of 
Wick, a brave little city by the Norse Sea, whicl: may 
not only be called the Wick, but the Candle of 
Northern Scotland, lighting, like a polar star, this 
hyperborean shoreland of the British isle. I never 
entered a town with livelier pleasure. It is virtually 
the last and farthest on the mainland in this direction. 
Its history is full of interest. Its great business is 
full of vigour, daring, and danger. 

Here is the great land home of the Vikings of tho 
19th century—the indomitable men who walk the 
roaring and crested billows of this Northern Ocean in 
their Black, tough sea boats, and bripg ashore the 
hard-earned spoils of the deep. This is the great 
metropolis of fishdom. Eric the Red, nor any other 
pre-Columbus navigator of the North-American seas, 
ever mustered braver crews than these sea boats carry 
to their morning beats. ‘Ten thousand of as hardy 
men as ever wrestled with the waves—and threw 
them, too—are out upon that wide water- world before 
the sun looks on it, half of them wearing the features 
of their Norse lineage, as light-haired and crisp- 
whiskered as the sailors of Harold the Fair-haired, a 
thousand years ago. They came from all tlie coasts 
of Scotland, from Orkney, Shetland, the Hebrides and 
Lewes islands, and down out of dhe heart of the 
Highlands. 

It isa hard and daring industry they follow, and 
hundreds of graves en the shore and thousanils at the 
bottom of the sea have been made with no names on 
them, as the long record of the hazards they run in 
the ous occupation. But they keep their ranks 
full from year to year, pushing out new boats, marked 
with higher numbers.—A Walk from London to John 
0’ Groat's, with Notes by the Way. By Elihu Burritt, 





Tue CnaArmM oF A Simpcte Dress.—Not long since 
we were at a great public gathering, where each lady 
did her best to appear attractive in the eyes of those 
about her. Wonderful structuresof lace and flowers, 
called bonnets, crowned many a fair head. Gay 
cloaks, and mantles, aud shawls were so disposed as to 
show every fold to the best advantage. Rich dresses 
swept the floor, and delicately kidded hands wielded 
sparkling fans of exquisite workmanslip. On? 
wearied, at last, of all this elaboration of ornament. 
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Suddenly a young girl appeared, whose sweet blue 
eyes, fair hair, and d complexion were framed 
in a plain straw bonnet, innocent of flowers, or lace, 
and tied simply under her pretty, dimpled chin with a | 
lain brown ribbon. Her dress fitted neatly to a) 
plump, round figure, and an unpretending shawl of | 
neutral colours was thrown over her shoulders. So 
superior did she appear to us, by contrast with the 
elaborate display around her, that we could scarcely 
refrain from giving voice to our thoughts. It was the | 
more pleasing to us because she herself moved in a 
circle which seemed to demand this exaggeration of 
dress. And yet what device of ornament could enhance 
the beauty of that fresh, fair young face? What extra- 
vagance of dress could improve that graceful, plainly- 
attired form? Youth and beauty are sufficient unto 
themselves,” we said,as we took another long, satisfied 
ook at her; mentally thanking her, at the same time, 
for her courageous and much-needed example.—F. F. 








EDITH WARNER’S VISION. 


“Tue Queen! the Queen! make way for the 
Queen!” 





Immediately the crowd parted right and left, caps 
were doffed, and cheers rent the air, as the Queen | 
and her daughter, attended by nobles and ladies, drove | 
by in the royal carriage, drawn by superb and richly- 
caparisoned horses. 

There was ene amid the crowd witnessing this 
splendid pageant, who felt her heart fill with envy as | 
she wended her way, with weary steps, toward a large | 
lodying-louse in the heart of busy Manchester. Her | 
miserable attic once gained, she threw herself on | 
her humble bed and gave way to envious complain- 
ings. 

e Why is she more favoured than I? Why am I 


doomed to toil early and late for the mere pittance | 


which supports my body, while she, radiant in jewels 


care or sorrow ?” 


Hiding her face in the pillow, Edith Warner, the | 


Manchester factory girl, wept bitter tears. A low, 
footfall sounded at her side, and looking up she beheld 
a little wrinkled old woman. ' | 

“Why weepest thou, child? Know thy lot is more | 
to be preferred than that of her thou enviest.” 

“Verily I would like te change places with her. 
She has a mother; I am an orphan. She is rich, 
petted and caressed, while I am poor and despise. 
Her hours are devoted to pleasure and idleness, while 
mine are spent in weary toil—a kind of toil, too, which 
marks me the lowliest of England’s daughters.” 

“Still your lot is more to be preferred than that of 
a royal princess.” 

“Be that as it may, if I could become a princess, 
I would never sigh for the return of former days.” 


and splendour, moves through the world without a | 


, in her heart that she might die ere she was forced to 





“ Have, then, thy wish!” 

Immediately the humble attic chamber faded. In 
its place appeared a splendid boudoir, furnished with 
every appointment that taste could suggest or wealth 
supply. In the midst of all sat Edith Warner, no | 
longer the humble factory girl, but clothed in velvet | 
aud diamonds, surrounded by maidens of noble birth, | 
who waited to do her bidding—in reality a princess, 
the daughter of a king. Before her, on a table of 
mosaic and gold, lay a book in a foreign language, but 
the words were familiar, and she reclined negligently 
on the velvet sofa, reading the poems it contained. 

As days glided into weeks, and weeks into months, 
the young princess found in the splendid pageantry of 
court-life and the pleasing homage of her servitors 
all the charm of a brilliant novelty, and sometimes 
thought with scorn of the old woman's prophecy that 
she might wish to become a humble factory-girl 
again. 

But, as years fled by, the restraints of court etiquette 
became irksome; theadulation of thousands ne longer 
pleasing ; for she felt that not to herself, or her beauty, 
were those shouts of adulation given, but to the 
daughter of a king; and, in heart, she began to wish 
jor the true frieudship of a congenial mind—for the 
love of one who would love her for herself alone. 

Where was the blessing of haviug a father, when 
she never saw that father save in the presence of his 
assembled court; never heard his voice soften to 
adress to her words of endearment, or saw him forget 
for a moment the icy barriers of ceremony which sepa- 
rated them ? 

Where for her were the pleasing memories which 
cluster around the name of mother, when their inti- | 
macy was limited to ceremonial visits, in the presence 
of their ladies of honour, 

At last, however, there came a change for her—a 
pleasing episode in the stately monotony of her daily 
ile, 


There came to court a nobleman of high rank, an 
envoy from a powerful nation. They met, and loved; 
aod although they dared not openly avow their attach- 





ment, there was happiness for the princess in the 
tender glance, and moments of bliss when, in stolen 
interview, they sauntered in the garden paths, or | 
loitered in the friendly seclusion of a grape-curtained | 
arbour. 

But this could not last: the few months passed 
swiftly, during which the envoy’s mission was brought 
to a close, and he was forced, however unwillingly, 
to return to his native country. 

Their parting was a sad one, for each knew that 
although their liearts were united, their hands could 
never be; and more than once did the envoy feel 
tempted to urge the princess to fly with him to some 
remote land, where they would be free to love each 
other. Ambition saved him; for, if she consented, he 
must forsake the proud name and station which ho | 
enjoyed in his own land, and begin life, as it were, 
again. | 

The princess was not left long to mourn in secret | 
for her absent lover. 

In a few months after his departure, there came 
proposals from several nations for an alliance with 
the beautiful princess. A duke, seeking her hand | 
for himself, hoping that she might prove a stepping- 
stone to her father’s throne; a kivg, for his son and 
heir, hoping, by such an alliance, to secure the aid of 
a powerful nation, amid dangers which threatened 
him on every side; and lastly, from the emperor of 
an adjoining nation, who, beside the advantages which 
might accrue from this alliance, sought also the rare 
beauty of the princess to adorn his throne, The 
king, her father, and the ministers of state, chose the 
emperor. 

Did she, or could she, love him, they sought not to 
learn—the interests of the nation would be advanced 
by this alliance, and that alone was sufficient reason 
for the choice. 

The union decided upon, preparations began to be 
made on a grand scale for the approaching nuptials, 
and for months the tirewomen of the princess were 
busy discussing the fashion of the robes that were to 
adora her person. 

But while her maidens gossiped of the approach- 
ing bridal, and talked with ecstacy of her magnificent 
prospects, she listened with silent apathy, and prayed 


utter vows with her lips which her heart could not 
echo. 

3ut death comes not when in our blindness we ask 
for it, and the day at last arrived, bringing with it the 
emperor, who was to be her future husband. 

The sun rose bright and clear on the princess’s 
bridal morn. 

At an early hour her maidens were astir, carolling 
merry songs in bright anticipation of the gorgeous 
pageant they were about to witness, and in which they 
themselves would take a part. 

The whole city seemed joyous too. Banners and 
evergreens festuoned the principal buildings, and 
loud-mouthed cannon joined with merry bells in 
dving honour to the momentous occasion, while the 
streets were thronged with people of both sexes in 
holiday attire. 

But the morning brought no joy to the bride elect. 
Pale and languid she arose from a sleepless couch— 
smiles on her lips, because she knew they were ex- 
pected—but an icy sadness at her heart. 

When arrayed in her bridal robes, the king and 
queen came to offer her their congratulations, and 
look with pride upon the regal beauty of their only 
daughter. They noticed tle almost deadly paleness 
of her countenance; but they read not the heart- 
anguish which produced it, and remarked how well 
her calm dignity would become the station she was 
about to occupy. 

Throughout the entire day, at the bridal altar, and 
during the week of festivities which followed, the 
new empress bore herself with the icy coldness ef 
despair, which passed for haughty dignity ; but her 
maidens remarked that she might as well have been a 
statue, for any pleasure which slie seemed to feel. 

At the close of a week the new-made empress, ac- 
companied by the emperor and their attendant ladies 
and nobles, took a formal leave of her parents and 
started on their journey to her new home. 

Arrived there the imperial party were welcomed and 
escorted to the palace by a company of nobles, fore- 
most among whom rude the envoy, ler former lover ; 
and as he doffed his plumed cap and bent low his 
heal in honour of the bride of his emperor, his eye 
darted into hers a quick, searching look of inquiry. 

Then it was for the first time throughout this 
dreadful trial, that her presence of mind forsook her; 
for a-momen* everything seemed to reel before her 
eyes, a deathly faintness came over her, but by a 
strong effort of will she rallied and was again the 
same stately being as before. 

None saw this moment of emotion save bim who 
caused it, and he read therein what gave him joy to 
know, that her heart was still his own. 





Two weeks of festivity and rejoicing followed the 


return of the emperor, and the new empress found her- 
self placed in a much more trying position than hereto- 
fore; for, besides taking a partin pleasures for which she 
had no relish, there were courtiers to be presented fer 


| whom at least a smile of condéscension was expected, 


and hard it is for the lips to force a smile when the 
heart is breaking, but bitterest of all to have daily 
before her the form of one so dearly loved and yet be 


' compelled to meet as strangers, occasionally to see a 


fond glance bent upon her, which told that another 
heart was suffering too, without the power to comfort 
or relieve. 

What wonder that the weary empress at last fell 
sick and lay for many weeks delirious and suffering— 
nigh, very nigh. unto death! ‘Though delirious, she 
kept her secret safe, and the emperor, fearful of losing 
the beauteous rose which he had hoped would 
adorn his throne, bent over her fondly, and anxiously 
watclied her bedside until health returned, 

Those were bitter moments for the young envoy, 
now first gentleman of the emperor's household, to 
know tliat his heart's dearest idol lay at death’s door, 
and although beneath the same roof they were more 
widely separated tian if oceaus rolled between tliem. 

Youth at last triumphed over disease, and through 
the long period of convalescence the emperor watched 
over her so tenderly, seeking her happiness so con- 
stantly, that she began to feel that with such loving 
arms to shelter her, she might walk her thorny path ia 
safety. Oh! if he only knew all, was the constantly 
recurring thought, and sometimes when he would 
seat himself beside her, and draw her head down apon 
his shoulder so tenderly, she would half resolve to 
tell him all ; but the fear that such a confession might 
arouse his jealousy, kept her silent. 

At the end of three months the empress was once 
more able to appear in public; and now tiie cares of state 
seemed to engross the miud of the emperor, and she 
found herself obliged to exchange the pleasing conver- 
sations of the sick-room for the colder etiquetts of the 
court saloon, and listen to meaningless congratulations 
from many who cared little for hor welfare. Then 
returned the old yearning for affection as her suul 
grew sick of the heartless formality of her daily life. 
Then, too, she had to school herself to meet unmoved 
the eloquent, pleading eye of him who longed to clasp 
het to his bosom and weep tears of joy at her recovery. 
She had sought to forget this early love, believing it 
to be her duty as the wife of another; but a more 
bitter trial yet awaited her. 

It had been her custom, since her recovery, to spend 
her moments of leisure pacing sileutly to and fro in 
the thickly-shaded walks of tle palace garden, holding 
communion with her own tlouglits. This practice 
had been observed by her lover, and he determined to 
embrace this opportunity for a private interview. 

One day she sought her private retreat, and entering 
a secluded arbour, knelt in prayer for strength to do 
her duty faithfully. She had risen refreshed, and sat 
leaning her head upon her hand, lost in meditation, 
when a shadow darkened the entrance, and looking 
up, she beheld her lover standing before her. Surprise 
for a moment kept her silent, but recovering herself, 
she coldly asked: ‘ 

“ What means this intrusion?” 

“Am Jan intruder? Was the love you once pro- 
fessed for me but the passion of an hour? Alas, that 
I should have made my heart the toy of a foolish girl, 
to be cast aside fora richer bauble! Nay, nay, you 
shall hear me!” he sai‘, as she attempted to leave the 
arbour. “TI gave you all that man could bestow—the 
first love of a true and trusting heart, and I still love 
you devotedly. I thoug t that I had your love in 
return. I deemed not your promise to love me until 
death was idly spoken—that your word was worth so 
little.” 

‘‘Egbert, Egbert!” said the empress, in tones 
fraught with bitter anguish, “1 did love you—-fondly 
and truly loved you, and I cannot deny that I love 
you still; but destiny has willed that we should tread 
diverse paths; the decree we cannot alter, and we 
must bow submissively to it, Go, bestow your affections 
on some more worthy object—one whio, untrammelled 
by the shackles of royalty, can return your love: 
aud may our Father in heaven bless and prosper 

ou!” 

ae Nay, nay, I will not yield thee thus! Who has 
willed that our path should be separate? Who, in- 
deed, but your stern father and his august lords? 
What right had they to bestow your hand on the 
emperor, when God had joined our hearts together? 
Why need we be bound by their acts? Let us fly 
from here, and in some remote land we will dwell 
together, happy in the love we bear each other! ” 

“ Egbert, Egbert, is it you that would counsel mo 
to err—to bring reproach upon my name, and make it 
a by-word for generations yet to come? for not onby 
must my cheek blush for such am act, but.a whole 
nation must bear the sliame of my error! We shoul! 
have helped each other to have borne this burden ; but 
I forgive you, and may God bless you!” 
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Ere he had recovered from the surprise into which | 
her words had thrown him, she had left the arbour 
and he was alone, 

All might have been well for the empress if no | 
envious eyes had marked their interview, for Egbert, | 
shamed by her just rebuke, had resolved to place 
miles between himself and temptation. That very 
night he had songht from his emperor leave to travel 
in a foreign clime. His request was easily granted, 
for he stood high in the favour of bis sovereign, and 
the day was appointed for him to embark, intrusted 
with letters of great importance to the government. 

But Egbert had enemies, and one of these had marked 
his stolen interview with the empress. Determined to 
make this circumstance a stepping-stone to favour, the 
night preceding the day appointed for Egbert’s de- | 
parture, the eavesdropper sought the private ear of | 
the emperor, and poured therein a cunningly devised | 
tale, pretending to be cognizant of a plan for the 
elopement of the empress with Egbert. The villain 
professed great solicitude for the emperor's private 
happiness, and an earnest desire to save the empress’s 
name from slander. He told his tale so well that he 
found no difficulty in inducing the emperor to believe 
him, and promising to remember him in the future, he 
bouglit his silence with gold, and dismissing him, 
sought the apartment of the empress. He found her 
surrounded by her maidens, for since her interview 
with Egbert she had taken good. care not to be left 
alone. Dismissing her attendants, he confronted her | 
with angry brow, and charging* her with infidelity, | 
accused her of an intention to elope with Egbert. | 
Knowing her innocence, she calmly denied the charge, | 
but when he spoke of the interview in the arbour, 
repeating her own acknowledgment of love for Egbert, 
combined with many little acts of hers, harmless in 
themselves, but which served as links in the chain of 
evidence against her, she was confounded and could 
only exclaim : 

“Iam innocent! Believe me, sire, I am innocent!” 

Vowing vengeance upon Egbert’s defenceless head, 
he left her, turning the key upon her, thus making her 
a prisoner in Ler own apartment. 

Finding herself alone she fell upon the floor, and 
burying her face in her hands, exclaimed : 

“Is this the lot I coveted? Would thatI were a 
humble factory-girl again! Better a life of poverty 
and toil, with its quiet pleasures, than the strife and 
temptations which wealth and station bring!” 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when the old 
woman again stood beside her. The rich boudoir 
seemed to fade and blend again into the low-walled 
attic chamber, through whose dingy skylight the first 
grey light of dawn was creeping. 

“Hast thou learned wisdom?” asked the old 
woman. 

“] have, indeed. I shall henceforth be contented 
with my lot in life, for I now perceive that no station 
is without its trials.” 

The clanging bells of the city clocks, striking five, 
broke the stilluess of the morning, as the old woman 
vanished from the apartment, warning Edith Warner 
that the hours of toil weré approaching; but she went 
forth with a free step and light heart. The weary 
walk, as she had often called it, seemed not long, as 
she tripped cheerfully onward, mentally conning over 
the vision of the night before; and when in after 
years she, with the husband of her choice, sought for 
themselves a home in Australian wilds, she felt that 
no princess could be more happy than she in her neat 
cottage. J. A. 








A BEAUTIFUL specimen of the finest Irish lace, 
value 100 guineas, has been prepared for presentation 
to the Princess of Wales, by the ladies of Ireland, in 
remembrance of tlre royal marriage. 

Art Cologne, a young lady of high family connec- 
tions has been sentenced to a month’s imprisonment, 
for pulling feathers from a live ostrich in the Zoological 
Gardens of that city. 

SUGAR FROM THE BUTTERNUT-TREE.— In the course 
of a discussion on maple sugar, the President remarked 
that the butternut-tree would run as much sugar as 
the sugar maple, and, in his opinion, that from the 
butternut is of the better flavour. 

Ir has never occurred to those who set the canard 
afloat about Garibaldi’s matrimonial intentions that 
the General was married a few years since, though he 
separated from his wife immediately. We believe she 
is now living at Como. 

A GREAT number of French detective police—nearly 
fifty—have been recently sent to New York on an 
especial errand. The Yankees will be rather startled 
wher they find themselves the object of such secret 
attentions on the part of the Emperor of the French. 

CLERGYMEN AND THE Post-oFFIce.—It is a matter 
of notoriety, furnishing a fruitful subject for reflection 
and comment, that the great majority of complaints 
reaching the Post-office authorities, take their rise 


on the Divine injunction to be merciful, and to for- 
give “seventy times seven,” we once saw a@ requisition 
from aclergyman for the dismissal of a post-office clerk 
—a man with a wife and several children, by the way 
—on the ground that he had twice caused his letters 
to be mis-sent, in each case losing the clerical corre- 
spondent a post. 

Tne estimate for the current year for works of art 
in the Houses of Parliament comprises £600 for the 
decoration, by Mr. Cope, of the Peers’ Corridor; £300 
for the Commons’ Corridor, by Mr. Ward; £1,200 


| towards the cost of the series of statues in the Royal 


Gallery, each work to cost £800; £1,500 for the 
illustrations of Justice on Earth, and its Development 
in Law and Judgment, by Mr. Herbert, in the Queen’s 
Robing-room ; for the work in St. Stephen’s Crypt, 
£250; for decorating and completing the Queen’s 
Robing-room, £2,100. 





SCIENCE. 





Mr. Evrarp has invented a proeess by which any 
part of a photographic negative can be intensified or 
lightened. 

Tue Blakely Ordnance Company have completed a 
east ster] gun for the Russian Government. This 
gun is 11 in. bore, and weighs 23 tons. We believe 
it to be the largest cast steel gun ever constructed. 

THE new monitor Monadnock, launched at Boston, 
is built of wood instead of iron, and is a very curious 
structure. The bottom is coppered up to the armour 
plates, which are fitted in a peculiar manner, and the 
construction of the deck baffles description. 

Tue PLanet MArs.—Mars is the only planet into 
the secrets of whose physical structure we cin, with 
our present means of observation, hope to peep. 
Certain circumstances favour the astronomer so much 
that, at “the very moderate distance of about fifty 
millions of miles,” observers have satisfied themseives 
of the configurations of land and water on its surface, 
and have clearly seen the Polar snows of Mars in a 
circle round the South Pole of the planet, “ with such 
a well-defined edge as to have led to the conclusion 
that it terminates in a cliff. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AnoutT three years ago, Dove received from Mr. 
Gunther, of Berlin, a photograph of a bronze statue of 
an Amazon holding a lance in a perpendicular position, 
Mr. G. at the same time calling his attention to a 
singular mark in the picture, which was not in the 
original. The lance was properly delineated on the 
negative plate, but in addition, just at its tip, a dark 
streak was visible, though nothing of the kind had 
been observed at the time of taking the picture. Care- 
ful examination of the plate showed two other analo- 
gous marks. 

Dove thought that these singular appearances might 
have been caused by the presence of invisible electric 
brushes resting on these points, and undertook some 
experiments to determine whether weak electric light 
could be photographed. Geisler tubes were used in a 
dark room, and, with the aid of Gunther, he succeeded 
in obtaining good photographs of the stratified dis- 
charge, as Professor William B. Rogers bad done some 
months previously. 

This led Professor Rood, of Columbia College, to 
attempt the study of the electric brush by the aid of 
photography, but as its light is incomparably weaker 
than that from a Geisler tube, he found that no im- 
pression was produced on tlie sensitive plate. 

Being unwilling to abandon the matter, a very 
sensitive collodion was then prepared from pyrexyline, 
in which the cotton fibre was somewhat disintegrated, 
and by its use good photographs were finully obtained 
of the positive as well as of the negative brush. An 
ordinary camera was employed, and the exposure 
lasted seven minutes, The minute photographs were 
then enlarged, as usual, and prints made from the en- 
larged negatives. 

The positive electrical brush consists, as is well 
known, of a short stem with widely-branching rami- 
fications; these latter are very faint even in the 
darkest room, and failed to produce an impression on 
the plate. The stem of the brush, which is some- 
what more luminous, delineated itself very satisfac- 
torily. 

It is well known that the negative brush is much 
smaller than the positive, and it is often spoken of as 
a star or minute point of light; the photograph, 
however, shows that this is not the case, but that its 
structure is analogous to that of the positive brush, 
only that the ramifications begin lower down on the 
stem, as it were, nearly at its root. 

Action of weak electric light on the plate in the pre- 
sence of daylight.—The Geisler tubes in the physical 
cabinet of the college enabled Professor Rood now to 
put the probability of Dove’s suggestion to the test 





with clergymen. As offering a curious commentary 





of experiment; some of these were connected with 








an induction coil and photographed in broad daylight, 
when it was found that the image formed by the 
electric discharge could be easily traced through the 
length ef the tubes, and that even the stratificatiog 
was still partially visible. In these cases, however, 
the eleetric light was still visible to the eye during 
the discharges. 

Accordingly, to make an exact experiment on this 
point, a sheet of white paper was placed behind one of 
these tubes, and white daylight reflected through it 
towards the camera. The intensity of this reflected 
light was so regulated that the bright envelope of the 


platinum wire was nearly invisible, and the diffused © 


violet light, at a greater distance from the wire, 
absolutely invisible. Nevertheless, an intense photo. 
graphic image of the envelope, and a very distinct 
image of the diffused electric light, was easily obtained, 
thus proving conclusively the correctness of Dove's 
assumption, that electric light, which in ordinary day- 
light could not be seen, owing to its feeble illaminat- 
ing power, might yet make itself very evident on the 
iodized plate, by virtue of its high percentage of 
chemical rays. 

This experiment is indeed a very striking proof of 
the chemical activity of the electric light, the more so, 
as according to some experiments, the iodized plate is 
by no means as sensitive to slight diferences in 
illumination as the human eye. 

Among the Geisler tubes belonging to the college 
was found one in wiiich bulbs of uranium glass were 
alternated with small tubes of plain colourless glass. 
When the room was darkened, and the electric dis- 
charge passed through it, owing to their fluorescence 
the balls shone very brightly, invisible or faintly 
visible light being converted into bright green light. 

On taking a photograph of the tube, it was quite 
surprising to see how blank were the spaces on tho 
plate, where the images of the green bulbs had fallen, 
After an exposure of four minutes, unly one of the 
bulbs could be faintly traced, though otlier portions of 
the discharge were represented by an intense deposit 
of silver. This shows how completely the electric 
light is divested of its chemical power by dispersion 
from a thin stratum of this kind of glass, 

It might be supposed that uranium glass would 
cut off most of the chemical rays, when ordinary day- 
light was transmitted through it, but this was not 
found to be the case. The Geisler tube, with the 
uranium bulbs, was placed so that the light froma 
bright sky fell directly through it on the lens of the 
camera; the entire aperture of the lens (a “ portrait 
combination” of six inches focal length) was used, 
and the exposure lasted one minute. An examination 
of the negative plate showed that the thin walls of 
the uranium bulbs had merely diminished to some 
a the chemical power of the rays passing throuzh 

em. 

The same experiment with a plate of uranium 
glass, two-tenths of an inch in thickness, gave a re- 
sult like in kind, only differing in degree, the chemical 
intensity of the light being diminished about one-half. 
This shows, in accordance with theory, that it is 
mainly the dispersed light which has lost its chemical 
power, and that through a plate of even this thickness 
many chemical rays still penetrate. 

A photograph of another Geisler tube, in which 
the interior discharge tube was surrounded by a solu- 

tion of sulphate of quinine, was also taken. This 
liquid, by its fluorescent property, diminished, of 
course, the intensity of chemical action of the electric 
light, but by no means to the same extent as the 
uranium glass, 
POISONING OF WATER BY LEAD PIPES. 

Proressor H. DuRANcE has recently made a series 
of experiments on the action of several different kinds 
of water on lead, under various conditions. The lead 
was subjected to the action for twenty days, and the 
experimenter draws the following conclusions : 

1. That distilled water has no action whatever on 
lead by three days of contact; after that time this dis- 
solving action begins. 

2. That the lead is dissolved by distilled water in 
propertion increasing every day} the distilled water 
exposed to the open air dissolves more of this metal 
than distilled water in eloser vessels, or tlian distilled 
water deprived of air and gas. 

3. That creek water, containing small proportions 
of lime, has no action on lead. 

4. That distilled water, containing 1-3500th of a salt 
in solution, prevents the dissolving action of the water 
on lead. 

5. That water dissolves lead till the saturating 
power of the acid is exhs-isted. 

6. That, in ferruginous water, all of the iron is pre- 
cipitated by lead; then lead pipe must not be used to 
convey mineral waters. This fact has never been 
noticed before. To render these facts more interest- 
ing, another series of experiments must be made to 

ascertain the quantities of lead dissolved daily in the 
water, end what compound it forms, and to see if the 
action will be the same in the lead pipes. 
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Among all the dangers arising from carelessness, 
the public may not be aware that there is great 
danger in the careless use of even hydrant water. 
That water, impregnated with any preparation of 
jead, cannot be safely used for culinary purposes, 
even in cases where the lead is present in too small 
a propertion to produce any immediate injury, is 
well known. aT Se a ‘ 

Lead, says Professor Aikin, like some other poison- 
ons agents, when taken in minute successive doses, 
will remain in the system, apparently inactive, until 
a certain amount accumulates; then, suddenly, a 

series of alarming symptoms will supervene, often re- 
sulting in death. 

An occurrence of this kind was recently brought to 
my notice by one of my professional friends, who was 
called upon to prescribe for several members of the 
same family, all apparently suffering from the pecu- 
liar action of lead. In one of the cases the result 
was fatal—the others, after much suffering, slowly 
recovered. 


A portion of the water supposed to have been in- | 


strumental in producing the difficulty was brought to 
me for examination, and carefully analyzed, and 
found to contain lead in the proportion of 0°028 zr. to 
the gallon of water. This very minute quantity, 
very little exceeding the 0-001 gr. to an ordinary 
tumbler full of water, taken at intervals, somewhat 
regularly, seems to have accumulated until the poi- 
sonous action of the metal was developed. 

The whole difficulty seems to have arisen from the 
eccasional use of water taken from a hydrant stop that 
was not in regular and frequent use; the water ina 
portion of the lead- pipe being thus allowed long con- 
tinned contact with the metal in the immediate 
vicinity of the stop. 

The simple precaution hereby indicated, and one 
that cannot be neglected with safety, is to allow the 
first discharge of water from any hydrant stop to run 
to waste, and not to collect any for culinary purposes 
until we are sure that all the previously stagnant 
water in the lead pipe has wholly escaped. And it 
would be better, in general, to resort to the yard 
hydrant for water required for drinking or preparing 
food—the lesser length of lead pipe there in use 
diminishing the danger. But even there the water 
first discharged in the morning should be thrown 
away. 

NEW MODE OF SMELTING LEAD ORES. 

Pror. A. H. Everett, has just brought to perfection 
avery neat improvement in the reduction of lead from 
galena, by which a considerable saving in expense is 
effected. One of the common methods of reducing 
this ore is to mix it with iron in a reverberatory 
furnace; the sulphur, ata high temperature, having a 
stronger affinity for iron than for lead, leaves the lead 
and combines with the iron, forming sulphide of iron, 
while the lead is drawn off as a separate metal. 

At the present time, however, the high price of even 
iron scraps (about £10 per ton) induced Prof. Everett to 
look about for some substitute, and it occured to him 
to try the waste tin scraps of the tin-plate workers ; 
in these he has the very best of wrought iron, and in 
aform exposing the largest surface for the action of 
the sulphur. The tin scraps, beiug a waste product, 
can be had at a nominal cost, 

After a series of experiments the practical difficulties 
of the new process were overcome, and now several 
tons of ore are being smelted by it daily at Prof. Eve- 
rett’s farnace. 

The operation is extremely simple. Five hundred 
pounds of the sulphide of lead are mixed with 125 Ibs. 
of tin scraps in a reverberatory furnace, and kept at 
an intense beat; the charge being stirred every 15 
minutes. In from one to two hours the whole mass 
becomes fluid, and the reduction is complete. It is 
found best to introduce one-half the charge of tin 
scraps, and allow it to become red-hot, when the ore 
and the remainder of the scraps are added. 

Besides the cheaper and more rapid reduction of the 
ore by this process, the tin of the scraps is mixed with 
the lead, increasing the yield, and for many purposes 
improving the quality. 


Tue National Gallery is, it appears, to be built in 
the gardens of Burlington House, the house not be 
pulled down until the building wants wings. The 
wall space will be 3,000 feet lineal, and the cost 
150,0002. That last item, however, is only a depart- 
mental idea, and most rich men would be quite con- 
tented with the difference between that sum and the 
ene which will be spent. 

_ Sr. Swrrni.—The belief that if it rain on St. 
Swithin's day it will rain for forty days thereafter, is 
still very general in the rural districts, though not to 
the old extent. Perhaps many who have heard the 
‘aylng may not know how it originated, or who the 
Saint was. The information may be given in very 
few words. He was Bishop of Winchester, died in 
$62, and was buried in Winchester churchyard. At a 


‘later period he was canonized, and it was resolved 
to dig up his remains and place them in a shrine in 
the cathedral ; but when the day arrived for his re- 
moval, it began to rain so heavily, that the men em- 
ployed were unable to work, and it continued to rain 
in the same manner for forty days; hence, ifit rain on 
St. Swithin’s day it will rain for forty days after- 
wards, and if it be fine on that day it will continue fine 
for a like period. A similar belief is currentin France, 

| with respect to St. Medard and St. Gervais, and occa- 

sionally causes great discouragement among the culti- 
vators of the soil. 


STATISTICS. 


Danisu Imports AND Exports.—The imports into 
the United Kingdom from Denmark consist almost 
entirely of raw produce and consumable articles, the 
chief of which are butter, cattle, corn, oil-seed cake, 
rape-seed, and sheep’s wool—the aggregate value in 
the year 1863 having amounted to £4,429,513. Com- 
pared with the returns for 1862 that aggregate is larger 
| by £264,473, although much less than the annual ave- 
|rage of the last ten years. In 1862 there was a de- 
| crease in the importation of wheat of about 45 per 
cent., the value in that year having been £373,459, 
while in 1861 it amounted to £641,484. Butter, on 
the other hand, which in 1859 was imported of the 
value of £15,849, in 1860 of £49,351, in 1861 of 
£105,376, increased in 1862 to the value of £171,882. 
With the exception of hides,oil-seed cake,and salted pork, 
which exhibit considerable diminutions, the other com- 
modities possess no noteworthy feature. The exports 
of British produce and manufactures to Denmark show 
@ progressive increase since the year 1858, when their 
declared real value was £595,309; in the following 
year they advanced to £723,978, in 1860 to £731,267, 
in 1861 to £912,807, in 1862 to £941,771, and in 1863 
to £1,005,321. The most prominent items in the list 
comprise coals, iron, cottons and cotton yarn, linen 
and woollen manufactures. Of foreign and colonial 
produce exported, the value averages about £200,000 
annually, and consists mostly of coffee, cotton, indigo, 
sugar, tea,and wine. The number of Danish ships 
which entered the ports of the United Kingdom in 
1863 was 2,871, with an aggregate measurement of 
278,338 tons—an increase on the previous year of 237 
vessels and 21,416 tons, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

EXCELLENT REMEDY FoR Sore THROAT OF ANY 
KIND.—Dissolve a quantity of saleratus in strong 
vinegar; heat it, and inhale the fumes through a fun- 
nel. It will cure sore throat or diphtheria. 

To MAKE CLEAR CoFFEE.—Stir one egg into half 
a pound of ground coffee, and set away for use as re- 
quired. No further substance for settling will be 
needed, and the egg tends to preserve the aroma, 

Ink PLAnt.—Prof. Jameson, of the University of 
Quito, states that tlhe expressed juice of the berries of 
the coriaria thymifolia is used by lim in preference to 
the ordinary ink, because it does not corrode the steel 
pen. 

To Extract GREASE FROM SILK.—Wet the part 
with eau de Cologne, and gently rub the silk upon 
itself between the bands. When dry, the grease will 
disappear. This will also remove recent paint, and 
the grease from a wax candle. 

Five Cxiay as A Dresstna ror Sores.—Dr. 
Schreber, of Leipzic, recommends the use of clay as 
the most “energetic, the most innocent, the most 
simple, and the most economical of palliative applica- 
tions to sufaces yielding foul and moist discharges.” 
He, moreover, considers that it has a specific action in 
accelerating the cure. Clay softened down in water, 
and freed from all gritty particles, is laid, layer by 
layer, over the affected part to the thickness of about 
aline. If it become dry and fall off, fresh layers are 
applied to the cleansed surface. The irritating secre- 
tion is rapidly absorbed by the clay, and the contact 
of air prevented. The cure thus goes on rapidly. 
This clay-ointment has a decisive action in cases of 
foetid perspiration of the feet or arm-pits. A single 
layer applied in the morning will destroy all odour in 
the day. It remains a loug time supple, and the 
pieces which fall off in fine powder preduce no incon- 
venience. 

GreEN Pickies.—Dr. Gerard Avink publishes a 
very sensible article upon the folly of the common 
practice of greening pickles, and tells how to detect 
the copper, which he says is “a beautiful and simple 
experiment, within reach of everybody.” It may be 
conducted thus:—Cut a green pickle into small pieces, 
and put them in a glass of rain water, adding ten to 
fourteen drops of sulphuric acid; put the bright blade 
of a knife or any bright steel surface in the liquid for 
twenty-four hours, and if the pickle contains copper 
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| own mother and the mother of lis children. 


| it will be found upon the steel blade, as though it had 


been coated by the galvanic process. ll pickles 
greened in brass or copper kettles show this result. 
The green colour comes from verdigris, which isa 
deadly poison. The quantity usually taken with 
pickles does not often kill, but it produces disease. 
Why are they coloured? Only to please the eye, and 
make them represent green cucumbers. A poisonous 
pickle may be eaten upon a full stomach, it never 
should be upon an empty one. They should never 
be allowed among sanitary stores. 

A CEMENT which is a good protection against 
weather, water, and fire, to a certain extent, is made. 
by mixing a gallon of water with two galions of brine, 
then stir in two anda half pounds of brown sugar and 
three pounds of common salt; put it on with a brush 
like paint. 


IDEAS ABOUT WOMEN. 


Tue following interesting aphorisms about women 
are taken from the writings of various authors: 
Chamfort.—In the choice of a lover, woman considers 
more how he appears in the eyes of other women than 
inher own. Love is more pleasing than matrimony, 
just as romance is more pleasing than history. Bon- 
queart.—If we speak ill of the eex generaHy, they will 
rise against us; if we do the same of any individual 
woman, they will agree with us. Charles Lemsle.— 
Most of their thoughts women owe to us, whilst we 
are indebted to them for most of our better qualities. 
Daniel Sterne.—Most of women are endowed with 
such naturally endearing charms that even their very 
presence is generally beneficial. Madame De Staél.— 
Lovein a woman’s life is a history; in a man’s an 
episode. Cutalina.—Only he who has nothing to hold 
from a womun, is truly sincere in her praise. Diderot. 
—TkLere exists among women a_ secret tie, 
like that among priests of the same faith. They 
hate each other, yet protect each other’s interests. 
Stuhl—No woman, even the most intellectual, 
believes herself decidedly homely. The self- 
deception is natural, for there are some most charming 
women without a particle of beauty. Octave Feuillet. 
—Providence has so ordered it that only two women 
havea true interest in the happiuess of a man—his. 
Besides 
these two legitimate kinds of love, there is nothing 
between the two creatures except painful and idle 
delusjon. Alphonse Carr.—Say of a woman that she 
is wicked, obstinate, frivolous, but add that she is 
beautiful, and be assured tiat she will ever think 
kindly of you. Say that she is good, kind, virtuous, 
sensible, but very homely, and she will never forget 
you in her life. Madame de Maintenon.—In every- 
thing that women write there will be thousands of 
faults against grammar, but also to a certainty always 
a charm never to be found in the letters of men- 
Duclos.—Great and rare heart-offerings are found 
almost exclusively among women; nearly almost alk 
the happiness and most blessed moments in love are 
of their creation, and so also friendship, especially 
when it follows love. J. J. Rousseau.u—Men can 
better philosophise on the human heart, but women 
can read it better. 








FemaLe Scuoou or Art.—Her Royal Highness. 
the Princess of Wales has graciously consented to open 
the féte and bazaar, which will be held, by permission, 
in the Royal Horticultural Gardens, in aid of the 
building fund of the Female School of Art, Queen’s 
Square, on Thursday, the 23rd of June next. 

Tue SHEFFIELD INuNDATION.—At a meeting of 
the General Committee of the Bradfield Inundation 
Relief Fund, it was stated that the subscriptions 
actually received amounted to £42,751 odd, and that 
about £10,000 more was known to be in the hands of 
the committees appointed in several towns. ‘I'he total 
disbursements, so far, have been £19,811. The follow- 
ing statistics were subinitted to the meeting :—Number 
of widows caused by the flood, 11; orphans, 40; 
deaths, 250; persons relieved, 20,537; houses in the 
district, 4,953 ; houses flooded, 4,357 ; houses destroyed 
and abandoned, 798. 

A Notorious Burciar.—John Goodenough, the 
promoter of several very large robberies in the south 
of England, and whose booty it ~as that was receutly 
found in Windor Forest, has bwen captured by the 
Bristol Police. He has assumed various aliases from 
time to time, and when arrested at Bristol (by the 
detective police, acting upon information received 
from Superintendent Harvey, of the Hants county 
constabulary, stationed at Gosport) he was known by 
the name of “Captain Smith,” and the furniture of 
his house was packed up in readiness for removal to 
another part of the country. Although somewhat 
below the middle stature, Goodenough is a powerful 
and most determined fellow, and three of the officers 





who aided in capturing him were wounded. Upon 
him was found a six-barrelled revolver, loaded with 
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oall and capped, which there is no doubt he would | 
have used had he not been adroitly seized when not 

aware that he was in the company of a detective 

officer. On a previous occasion, however, when an 

attempt was made to capture him in another part of 

the country, he held his assailants at bay by the pro- 

duction of his revolver, and managed to escape, He 

was brought to Gosport, and has been committed for 

trial at the assizes on three separate charges ef bur- 
glary. It appears some years ago Goolenough was 
transported for burglary, and his reappearance created 
considerable surprise. We believe, however, that it 
has not been ascertained whetler he obtained a ticket- 
of-leave or made his escape. 





FACETLZ&. 





A Man at Newcastle, who served four days ona 
jury, says he is so full of law that it is hard work for 
him to keep from cheating somebody. 

“ HALLO, there!” said an old farmer to an Irishman, 
busily engaged at one of his cherry-trees, “ by what 
right do you take those cherries?” “Faith, my 
friend,” replied be, “ by my right hand, sure.” 

A GenTLeMAN—it might have been the writer of 
this paragraph—felt very uncomfortable a week or so 
ago, when on going to sit for his photograph, he was 
asked by the artist, who was by no means “ happy” 
in the pronunciation of some of his words, whether he 
wished to have his “ fool-face” taken. 

Turowr1nec One’s Se_tF Asout.—An instance of 
this proceeding was witnessed a few evenings ago at 
a party, iu the case of a young lady, who, when asked 
to sia, first tossed her head and then pitched her 
voice. 

A MESSENGER having requested a clergyman to 
announce “if Dr. was among the audience he 
was urgently wanted,” the clergyman added, from 
sympathy, “and may God have mercy on the poor 
patient!” The doctor, in a rage, demanded and 
xeceived a humble apology. 





THE MULTIPLICATION-TABLE. 

Bill S is a good accountant, but, like all men, 
will sometimes make mistakes, and in one of his bills 
figured up that “8 times 8 are 88.” The debtor was 
not slow in discovering the mistake, and demanded 
an explanation. Bill examined the account and saw 
that lie was “down,” but did not like to admit it; so, 
putting on a bold face, he said: 

“ That is all right.” 

“ How so?” was the inquiry. 

“It's all owing to the inflation of the currency,” 
said Bill, “the multiplication-table, like everything 


else, has gone up!” 





A BLiNp fiddler, on crossing a narrow bridge, let 
his fiddle fall into the stream.—One of the bystanders, 
after assisting in vain for its recovery, told the un- 
fortunate musician that he pitied |\is case. * Oh, hang 
the case,” cried Scrape, *’tis the fiddle I want.” 

How to TeLut.—You may distinguish a city man 
by two things—his trousers and his gait. The first 
never fit him, and he always walks as if he was an 
lour behind time. 


E1iza Emery warns all the girls in California to | 


look out for her gay, deceiving, runaway, David. 
Thiuks he may be easily known; and, to prove it 
says: “ David has ascar on the end of his nose, where 
I scratched it.” 

Cricker ON A. TABLE.—As an instance of the 
ignorance among other nations of the game of cricket, 
@ correspondent mentious that, when trying to get up 
a game at St. Thomas, in the West Indies, the officers 
of the garrison there (Danish) asked if it was played 
on a table! 

“Are you an Odd Fellow?” “No, sir, I have 
been married more than a week.” “I mean, do you 
belong to the order of Odd Fellows?” “No; I be- 
long tw the order of married men.” “ Mercy, how 
duli! Are you a mason?” “No; I’m a carpenter.” 
“Worse and worse! Are you a Son of ‘T'emper- 
ance?” ‘No; I’m son of Mr. John Gosling.” 


“ My son,” said a fond parent to his offspring after | 


having surveyed the wonders of the Crystal Palace, 
“my son, if you can tell me which of these marvel- 
ous works of man pleased you most, I will give you 
half a crown.” “The veal and ham pies,” responded 
young hopeful; “ give me the money.” 
Hosprratiry.—A good story is told of the late Dr. 
Thyme, so well known for his love of good eating, 
upon the oecasion of an afternoon call upon the ec- 
centric Lord R He was shown into the dining- 
voom, where he found his lordship alone, and en- 
gaged in eating a choice little dinner. After talking 
for some time, the doctor, who was getting hungry at 
the siglit, said, “My lord, I think it would Le no 
great stretch of hospitality were your lordship to say, 





‘Doctor, pray do as I am doing.’” “ Well, doctor, 
said Lord R——, “ pray doasIam doing—go home 
and eat your own dinner.” 


YOUTHFUL FEMININE PRECOCITY, 


“Sally Jones, have you done that sum yet?” 

“No, thir, I can’t do it.” 

“Can't doit? Why, at your age I could do any 
sum that was set me. Saily, I advise you to avoid 
that word ‘can’t;’ there is no sum that can’t be done, 
I tell you.” 

“T think, thir, that I know a thum that you can’t 
thifer out.” 

“Ha! well, well, Sally, let’s hear it.” 

“Itis thith, thir: if one apple caused ruin to the 
whole human raith, how many of them will it take to 
make a barrel of thider? ” 

“ Miss Sally Jones, you may turn to your parsing 
lesson.” 

At a table where the Emperor of Austria, then 
only the heir to the throne, was a guest, a questiun 
arose as to which was the strongest part of the human 
frame. One said the legs, because they carried the 
whole body; another spoke up for the arms, because 
of the labour they were capable of performing; an- 
other said it was the head, because it directed the 
whole. When the Prince was appealed to, he said, 
that, for his part, he gave his voice in favour of the 
nose. When a laugh at the odd idea of the Prince 
had ceased, his highness was asked for an explanation, 
when he pithily said:—‘t Why, the Prince Metter- 
nich has led my father by the nose for the last twenty 
years, and it is as good a nose as ever—not a bit the 
worse for the exercise.” 

OLD MOSS AND HIS WONDERFUL DOG. 

During the summer of 1850, a gentleman by the 
name of “Q!d Moss,” who was considerable of a 
wag, was travelling on a steamboat up the Mississippi 
River. He had with him an ugly cur that he called 
“ Major.” 

Old Moss was seated with a number of men in the 
cabin, and, as usual with him, was boasting of what 
he could do, The captain, who was standing near, 
remarked that what he said might be true, but he did 
not believe it. 





Mess replied that he would bet him treats for all 
the gentlemen present that he would make his dog do 
three things, he telling him to do them, The captain 
took the bet. 

Old Moss then opened the door and went out on 
the guards, followed by the captain and gentlemen 
present, who were quite anxious to see the sport. 
| Moss seized his dog by the nape of the. neck and 

tcssed him overboard. As soon as he touched the 
water, Moss yelled out: 

“Swim, Major, swim!” 

The dog swam of course. Moss kept his eyes on 
his dog. As soon as he perceived that the dog could 
touch the ground, he yelled out: 

“ Wade, Major, wade!” 

Major waded until he landed on the ground, when 
Moss shouted out : 

“Shake yourself, Major, shake yourself!” 

Major shook himself. Moss turned to the captain, 
who with the gentlemen present were convulsed with 
laughter, and said: 

“There! I have won the bet.” 

It is useless, perhaps, to say that the captain paid 
the treats. 


WONDERFUL HAIR-PRODUCER. 

Dr. Jameson, sent us a cake of his unguent, with the 
modest request to “puff it and send the bill.” 
Venerable and far-sighted capillary producer! we do 
so and more, too. 

Your unguent is a big thing. Although in small 
cakes it is nevertheless a colossal item. We tried it. 

Following the printed directions given, we made a 
lather and applied the brush. The lather was mixed 
in a glass dish, and in four minutes a beautiful hair, 
all shades of colour, had started from the dish. 

We applied some to our face, and it took four swift- 
working barbers to cut down and mow away as fast 
as the beard grew. We put a little on the toe of each 
boot, and each boot in an hour looked like a Zouave 
moustache. We put some on a crowbar, and it is 
covered with long, curly hair, like a buffalo, and in 
the coldest weather it can be used without mittens. 
A little on the pole of the carriage started the hair on 
it like moss. 
| We dropped some on the stove, and as the fire was 
| kindled the hair started, and the hotter the stove be- 
came the faster grew the hair, till the smell of burnt 
hair became so powerful as to drive all from the room. 
The stove was set in the barn, and it can’t be seea now 
for the hair, Only one application. 





A little applied on a waggon tire has in five days | 
started a vigorous crop, aud now the waggon can be 
driven over a road and not make a bit of noise, so well 
are the wheels covered with soft hair. Only one ap- 

| plication. Five shillings a cake. 








A little applied to the inkstand has given it a eoat 
of bristles, making it a splendid peawiper at little cost, 
We applied the lather to a tenpenny nail, and the nail 
is now the handsomest latier-brush you ever saw, 
with a beautiful soft hair growing from the end of i¢ 
some five or six feet in length, Only five shillings q 


e. ‘ 
Applied to doorstones, it does away with the use of 
a mat. Applied to a floor, it will cause to grow there- 
from hair suflicient for a Brussels carpet, Only five 
shillings a cake—directions thrown in. 

A little weak lather sprinkled over a barn makes it 
impervious to wind, rain, or cold. It is good to put 
inside of children’s cradles, sprinkle on sidewalks, 
anything where luxuriant grass is wanted for use or 
ornament, Ouly five shillings acike. Sent by mail 
to any address. One application will grow a luxuriant 
moustache fora boy. Five shillings acake. Sent by 
mail or any other man. Samson used it. Five 
shillings a cake, 

One or Otp AsBe’s Brest.—Uncle Abe, in eluci- 
dating his estimate of presidential honours, tells a 
clever story, as he always does wien he sets about it, 
It seems that Windy Bill, who is a politician of no 
ordinary pretensions, was a candidate for the consul- 
ship of Bayonne, and urged his appointment with 
the eloquence of a Clay or a Seward. He boasted vo- 
ciferously of his activity in promoting the success of 
the Republican ticket, and averred with his impas- 
sioned earnestness that he and he al. ne liad made old 
Abe president. “Ah!” exclaimed the sage of Spring- 
field, “and it was you who made me president, was 
it?” a twinkle in his eye ail tie time. “ Yes,” said 
Billy, rubbing his hands and throwing out his chest, 
as a baggage-master would a small valise; “ yes, I 
think I may say I am the man wio made you presi- 
dent.” “ Well, Billy, my boy, if that’s the case, it’s a 
mess you got me into, that’s all.” 

EUROPEANS IN CHINA. 


Husband: “Iam grateful that I am not a Chinamaa 
—in fact 1 should like it better to have been born ia 
a country where it was the fashion not to marry, thaa 
to marry two wives.” 

Wife: “ You had better go to America ; for they say 
you can get a divorce there whenever and as often as 
you want it!” 

Puncrua.ity.—Mr. Ramsden had undertaken to 
construct some instrument for George the Third by a 
certain day, but deferred the execution of the order 
from time to time. At last, the instrument was ready, 
and Ramsden hurried off with it to Kew, as thoug!: he 
were “just in time.” His Majesty, after examining 
the instrument carefully (of which he was really a 
judge), expressed bis satisfaction ; and turning gravely 
to Ramsden, paid him some compliments upon his 
punctuality. “I have been told, Mr. Ramsden,” said 
the King, “that you are considered to be the least 
punctual man in England; yet you have brought 
home this instrument on the very day tliat was ap- 
pointed. You have only mistaken the year.” 

Tue VAvvE or A Coat.—Some one lias quaintly 
observed that “a coat is a letter of credit written with 
a needle upon broadcloth. Confirmatory of this opinion 
is the story of the celebrated poet and professor 
Buschin, who is represented as having been conspicu- 
ously indifferent to his attire. On one occasion he 
went out in his dressing-gown, and having meta 
citizen to whom he was intimately known, he was 
passed without the simplest expression of recognition. 
Divining the cause, the poet hastened to his home, and 
arrayed himself in a cloak of velvet and ermine, on 
which he again went into the street, and eontrived to 
meet once more the person who had neglected on the 
former occasion to accost him. This time the citizen 
raised his hat and bowed most profoundly. The poet, 
on this event, repaired to his quarters, threw the cloak 
on tiie floor, and exclaimed, “ ‘Truly, chow art Buschin 
—J am not!” 

THE “ SEVEN SLEEPERS” IN TROUBLE. 


That. England is the land of liberty, what foreigner 
will doubt who reads the subjoined paragraph from 
the Times? 

“A New Crime.—On Tuesday morning seven 
gipsies were char,;ed, before the Rev. Uriah Tonkin, 
at Hayle (Cornwall), with sleeping under tents, and 
were each committed to 21 days’ imprisonment in the 
county gaol, with hard labour. The party consists of 
mother and six children, aged 20, 16, 15, 13, 10, and 
8 years.” 

The punishment of twenty-one days’ imprisonment 
and hard labour is one which is very terrible to evil 
doers. A thief would much rather have “threo 
months.” Aun imprisonment of twenty-one days, with 
hard labour, is also imprisonment with hard fare— 
imprisonment on a diet so low as to be insufficient t 
support life for a much longer period. 

Such a punishment as this is well calculated to 
impress upon gipsies, and especially gipsies of ten and 





eight years, the illegality of sleeping under tents, 
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that repose is illegal, which it must be, or else the 
Rev. Uriah Tonkin had better be relieved of the office 
of administering what be imagines to be justice. Let 
us hope that the incarceration, by the fiat of that 
worshipful and reverend gentleman, of a mother and 
her six offending children, for taking the liberty of 
passing the night after the manner of the patriarch 
Abraham and his family, will operate as a salutary 
example on unthinking persons of the better orders 
who do not mind what they are about when engaged 
in a picnic ander the shelter afforded by Messrs. 
Edgington.—Punch. 

Atrrep IN THE DantsH Camp.—The King of 
Prussia (and like his impudence) haz given Prince 
Alfred the Order of the Black Eagle. The young 
sailor intimated that he should like to reciprocate with 
the Order of the Black Eye.—Punch. 

Tue MemBer For SuGar.—The House of Com- 
mons has lately occupied itself a good deal with the 
question of sugar duties. Its views of that qestion 
do not appear to be so much influenced as one would 
think they mig!:t be by the opinions of an honour- 
able member who may be supposed to be an authority 
on the subject of sugar—Mr. Du Cane.— Punch. 

Tue Wirr’s Domarn.—Home.—Fun. 


Just THE Reverse.—Lady Palmerston’s party, at 
Cambridge House, has been put off for a week, on 
account of the Premier’s illness. There has been 
another “ party,” at Grosvenor-gate, put off—sine die 
—on account of the Premier's health and “ strength ! ” 
—Fun. 


Naval InTELLIGENCE—We have had a furious 
letter from a half-pay captain, who begs to protest 
against the claim made by a naval officer to a new in- 
Yention now under course of trial at Chatham. Our 
correspondent assures us that the lady in whose house 
he boards had long ago discovered the principle of 
the “ double serew.”—Fun. 

Very Farr.—A young Oxford student, who was 
earnestly arguing last week in favour of Gladstone’s 
election at the next University contest, was stopped 
by a dark-eyed buxom girl, who expressed her doubts 
about his success. The student offered to bet a kiss 
that his candidate would win, and, taking out his 
tablets, registered the wager as follows:— “If Glad- 
stone is chosen you are to kiss me—if Stafford North- 
cote is elected I am to kiss you.” The lady’s eyes 
seemed to declare that she would like to accept the bet, 
even at these tremendous odds, The matrons present, 
however, overruled t e bet on some ridiculous pretext 
of unfairness; but several University Dons who were 
present declared that they wouldn’t mind gambling a 
little themselves after this fashion.—Comic News. 


Mucu Cry anp Litrte Woou.—We hear from 
America that General Wool is to be sent against 
Pillow. If Wool takes Pillow, it will be rather hard. 
It is needless to add that a cause which requires to be 
thus bolstered up, greatly commends itself to a promi- 
nent member of the Bedford family. It is generally 
believed, in the highest upholstery circles in New 
York, that General Wool has been guilty of the crime 
of mattresscide, and not a pal-he-has. Humanity 
draws a curtain around the scenes enacted at Fort 
Pillow, unless, indeed, it should turn out that the 
Federal cause, which lies everywhere, more especi- 
ally lies on pillow. The Germans in Pennsyivania 
say, “the Fedder-al cause is beyond the reach of 
burnt fedders.”—Comic News. 


Latest PotiticaL Betrine AT CHESTER.—2 tol 
in favour of Palmerston’s Administration ; 3 to 1 agst 
Earl Russell’s Meddle and Muddle; 6 to 1 agst Sir 
G. Grey’s Townley Pet; 7 to 1 agst Mr. Bright’s Abe 
Lincoln; 8 to 1 agst Mr. Disraeli’s Foreign Seals; 
10 to 1 agst Mr. Staxsfeld’s Mazzini; 10 to 1 agst 
Mr, Layard’s Truth; 10 to 1 agst Mr. Horsman’s 
Amenity; 10 to l agst Lord C. Paget’s Candour; 12 
to 1 agst Lord Malmesbury’s Orthography; 12 tol 
agst Mr, B. Osborne’s Bounce; 15 to 1 agst Sir OC. 
Wood's Gobble ; 15 to 1 agst Sir R. Peel's Irish Suc- 
cess ; 20 to 1 agst General Garibald’s Return; 20 to 1 
agst Emperor Napoleen'’s Rhine; 20 te 1 agst King of 
Denmark’s Wisdom; 100 to 1 agst Mr. Somes’s Tee- 
totalier; 150 to 1 agst Emperor of Austria’s Treachery ; 
1,000,000 to 1 agst King of Prussia’s Blood Cup.— 
Comic News. 





A Fara Lerrer.—A letter once posted can never 
be recalled. Mr. Lewins, in his history of the British 
Post Office, gives many examples of the results of this 
just regulation, from which we take one :—“ A trades- 
man’s daughter who had been for some time engaged 
to @ prosperous young draper in a neighbouring town, 
heard from one whom she and her parents considered 
& credible authority, that he was on the verge of 
bankruptcy. ‘Nota day was to be lost in breakin 
the bond by which she and her small fortune were 
linked to penury.’ A letter, strong and conelusive in 
its language, was at once written and posted, when 





father, mother, and daughter for the restoration of the 
fatal letter.’ But the rule admitted of no exception, 
and tlie young lady had to repent at leisure of her in- 
ordinate haste.” 

THE Japanese Ambassadors are getting expensive 
to France. Their travelling expenses for two months 
have cost £12,000. 


Tue Queen will return to Windsor on the 10th of 
June, where her Majesty will remain until the end of 
the Parliamentary session. We understand that the 
Queen will not go to Germany this year. 

Mr. Samueut Pirman, the venerable father of 
Isaac Pitman, tha inventor of phonography, has died, 
at the ripe age of 76. He was the first to move in the 
establisliment of schools in his own town. Of his 
eleven children ten survive. 


“ELEVATED FROM THE Ranxs.”—A peor Prussian 
named Klinke showed a daring which was worthy of 
a better cause at the siege of Diippel. A sack of 
powder, placed to blow up a certain work, would not 
explode—it was all-essential that it should do so— 
and the man rushed forward, placed the match to the 
bag, and was himself blown up—wonderful to say, not 
killed, though a frightful cripple for life. He has 
been made an officer, Certainly one elevation de- 
served another, 








SPRING CONCERT. 


THERE's a coneert, a concert of gladness and glee, 

The programme is rich, and the tickets are free, 

In a grand, vaulted hall, where there's room and to 
spare, 

With no gas-light to eat up the oxygen there. 

The musicians excel in their wonderful art, 

They have compass of voice, and the gamut by heart; 

They have travelled abroad in the winter recess, 

And sung to vast crowds with unbounded success, 

And now 'tis a favour and privilege rare 

Their arrival to hail, and their melodies share, 


These exquisite minstrels a fashion have set, 
Which they hope you'll comply with and may not re- 
t. 


gre 
They don’t keep late hours, for they’ve always been 
told 


*T would injure their voices, and make them look old. 
They invite you to come, if you have a fine var, 

To the garden or grove, their rehearsals to hear; 
Their chorus is full ere the sunbeam is born, 

Their music the sweetest at breaking of morn— 

It was learned at heaven’s gate, with its rapturous 


lays, 
And may teach you, perhaps, its own tis Swe 
8. 





GEMS, 


Distant Revations.—People who imagine they 
have a claim to rob you if you are rich, and insult you 
if you are poor. 

No good man ever gave anything without being the 
more happy for it, unless to the undeserving, nor took 
anything away without being the less so. 

THERE are more sorrows of women than of men, 
just as, in heaven, there are more eclipses of the moon 
than of the sun. 

Dew is an invisible vapour, which, chilled by the 
cool surfaces of the flowers, bursts into tears over the 
beauty that must fade. 


VALUE OF AMUSEMENT.—T he world must beamused. 
It is entirely false reasoning to suppose that any hu- 
man being can devote himself exclusively to labour of 
any description. It will not do. He must be amused, 
Rest will not give him adequate relief. He must enjoy 
himself. He must laugh, sing, dance, eat, drink and 
be merry. He must chat with his friends, exercise his 
mind in exciting gentle emotions, and his body in 
agreeable demonstrations of activity. The constitution 
of the human system demands this. It exacts variety 
of influences and motion. It will not remain in health 
if it cannot obtain that variety. Too much merriment 
affects it as much as too little: too much relaxation is 
as injurious as none at all; but, to the industrious 
toiler, the sunshine of the heart is just as indispensable 
as the material sunshine is to the flower; both soon 
pine away and die if deprived of it. 

CHEERFUNESS AND MoroseNness.—If we are cheer- 
ful and contented, all nature smiles with us; the air 





§ | seems more balmy, the sky more clear, the ground has 


a brighter green, the trees have a richer foliage, the 
flowers a most fragrant smell, the birds sing more 





sweetly, and the sun, moon and stars all appear most 


the same informant called upon the young lady’s | beautiful. We take our food with relish, and whatever 
friends to contradict and explain his previous state- | it may be, it pleases us. We feel better for it —stronger 
ment, which had arisen out of some misunderstanding. | and livelier, and fit for exertion. Now what happens 
‘They rushed at once to the Post Office, and no words | to us if we are ill-tempered and discontented ? 
can describe the scene: the reiterated appeals, the | there is not anything which can please us. We quarrel 
tears, the wringing of hands, the united entreaties of , with our food, with our dress, with our amusements, 


Why, 


| with our companions, and with ourselves. Nothing 
| cemes right for us; the weatier is either too hot or too 
cold, too dry or too damp. Neither sun, nor moon, 
nor stars have any beauty ; the fields are barren, the 
flowers lustreless, and the birds silent. We move about 
like some evil spirit, neither loving nor beloved by 
anything. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tr is stated that four tons of salmen were recently 
caught near Limerick, at a lax weir, at a single draw. 

One of the two giraffes in the Jardin des Plantes 
has died of cerebral congestion. 


Ar Cork races there wiil be a race the riders in 
which will be ladies. 

Lanp has recently been selling in the neighbour- 
hood of Ilminster, in Somerset at £1,000 per acre. 

£2,000 have been given by Messrs. Agnew for 
O’Neil’s picture of the landing of the Princess 
Alexan 

A BrInGE js to be built over Niagara River at Buf- 
falo, to connect with Canada, at a cost of 1,000,000 
dollars. Over 300,000 dollars have been subscribed 
towards it. 

So large is the collection of volunteers in Vienna to 
go to Mexico that it is impossible to tell what to do 
with them, as all comers have been bidden to the feast 
there will certainly not be spoil enough for them 

Tue Emperor of the French has backed the Prince 
Napoleon's letter, by telling the complaining Austrian 
Ambassador that he thought Italy ought to be free 
from the Alps to the Adriatic. 

TueE English garrison are to quit Corfu on the 3rd 
of June. The citadel and the new fort are not to be 
demolished, This news was announced officially in 
Corfu on the 6th inst. 

Ir is said that the Japanese Ambassadors intend to. 
remain in France for six weeks, and in Europe one 
year. They are now having European garments 
made for them. 

Kossutn's wife is suffering from cancer. The 
Dictator scarcely ever leaves the bedside of his wife, 
and shows the deepest mental distress, as well as 
tender solicitude, for the sufferer. 


COMBATS ON THE OCEAN. 

Amona the extraordinary spectacles sometimes 
witnessed by those who “go down to the sea in ships,” 
none are more impressive than a combat for the 
supremacy between the monsters of the deep. The 
battles of the swordfish and the whale are described 
as Homeric in grandeur. 

The swordfislr go in schools like whales, and the 
attacks are often regular sea-fights. When the two 
troops meet, as soon as the swordfish have betrayed 
their presence by a few bounds in the air, the whales 
draw together and close up their ranks. The sword- 
fish always endeavours to take the whale in the flank, 
either because its cruel instinct has revealed to it the 
defect in the cuirass—for there exists near the brachial 
fins of the whale a spot where wounds are mortal— 
or because the flank presents a wider surface to its 
blows. 

The swordfish receils to secure a greater impetus. 
If the movement escapes the keen eye of his adver- 
sary, the whale is lost, receives the blow of the enemy, 
and dies almost instantly. But if the whale perceives 
the swordfish at the instant of the rush, by a spon- 
taneous bound it springs clear of the water its entire 
length, and falls on its flank with a crash that resounde 
for many leagues, and whitens the sea with boiling 
foam 


The gigantic animal has only its tail for defence. 
It tries to strike its enemy, and finish him at a single 
blow. But if the active swordfish avoids the fatal 
tail, the battle becomes more terrible. The aggressor 
springs from the water in his turn, falls upon the 
whale, and attempts not to pierce, but to saw it with 
the teeth that garnish its weapon. The sea is stained 
with blood; the fury of the whale is boundless. The 
swordfish harasses him, strikes on every side, kills him 
and flies to other victories. 

Often the swordfish has not time to avoid the fall 
of the whale, and contents itself with presenting its 
sharp saw to the flank of the gigantic animal which is 
about to crush it; it then dies like Maccabeus smoth- 
ered beneath the weight of the elephant ef the ocean. 
Finally, the whale gives a few last bounds inte the 
air dragging its assassin in its flight, and perishes as 





it kills the monster of which it was the victim, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exeanorn—We will comply with your request if possible, 
Handwriting elegant 

Esaty.—Any bookbinder will bind your nambers, or you 
Can obtain a bound volume at our publishing office. 

P.C.—We are continually reprinting back nambers of 
Tae Lonpox Reaper. Those you require are now in stock. 

Vv. G. F.—The iris, althongh not a lily, is a flower which 
the French have called fleur-de-lis. 

J. M—As you are only sixteen, you will probably grow 
some four er six inches more, if you do not smoke. 

G. 8.—We do not admit pazzles of any kind into our pages, 
and decline to furnish yeu with one. 

Epira.—We think you should not answer the letters of a 
stranger. He must find means for a regular introduetion. 

Gestter.—We can give no information whatever on the 
Gabject; it is not ear province. 

E.G. N.—Yon will find nothing to suit your perpose so 
well as the volumes of the last Census of Great Britain. We 
have published an epitome of the work in our pages. 

C. G. E—Before the skin is broken, rub the chilblain gently 
once a day with a little caustic, and in about a week it will 
disappear. 

.» Eva—*“ What do we think of using rouge?” Well, some 
people objeet to it, others see no harm in it; in our opinion 
you might use it—on one cheek. 

Lyp1s.—The money may be deposited in your own name; | 
but it will be under the control of your parents until you 
attain your majority. 

T. T.—You do not mean, we think, agapemone, but agap2; 
as this latter is the word which means love-feasts, as under- 

etood by the early Christians. 

L. R—There are several translations of the works of | 
Dante, illustrated and otherwise. Carey's is peghaps the 
best, and you can get it anywhere. 

Estxer will find the information which she requires in the 
reply to P. K. S. im present number. (Colour of hair, dark 
brown.) 

Ta. T.—As you ask for our “honest opinion,” we must 
frankly say*that the production scarcely attains to medio- 
crity. No publisher would undertake it 

Sarrpno.—Such cases are not so very unusual as you 
imagine; a man of sense may love like a madman—but 
never like a fool Handwriting neat and elegant. 

A. Z—There is no help for you; if you have exactly 
described the circumstances, in our opinion you must 
submit. 

Jessy.—We know no better means of ensuring “ graceful 
growth of the finger nails” than careful paring. Practice 
that, and see also reply in our last number. 

Gustavus Apotpuus—The poem is so entirely devoid of 
merit that we must decline it We do not think it probable 
you will ever beceme a poet. 

S. A. T.—We fear we cannot assist you. The ear, ike the 
eye, is a very delicate organ, and it would be safer to con- 
sult a surgeon or an aurist 

Hxiena M—Perhaps you had better, all things considered, 
let matters take their course. Meddie means muddle, often 
—you should “ rest and be thankful.” 

A Gippy Grri.—We should think so, if you believe 
character can be judged of from the style of handwriting, 
which it cannot. 

Errrx.—No, we think not. Certainly tea is a narcotic, but 
we doubt whether it is in any degree pernicious, It is ex- 
hilarating only if taken in moderate quantities. 

Josnua K.—The limits of age of candidates for admission 
as clerks in the Admiralty are from 17 to 30; aud in the 
Customs 17 to 35. Your handwriting would do for either. 

T. B—The limits of age for temporary clerks in the Board 
of Trade are 17 to 45; the educational requirements are 
merely elementary. 

T.S C—£ra is an indefinite term; period is a time in- 
claded between two given dates; the beginning and end of 
such period are epochs, properly so called. * 

MF. P.—We know nothing of the company. The Go- 
vernment grants assisted passages to emigrants to Queens- 
land and New South Wales. Apply at 8, Park Street, West- 
minster. 

T. A. W.—See the reply to Elizabeth. The best “cure for 
low spirits” that we can suggest is active occupation and 
early rising. More than half the melancholy most young 
ladies indulge in arises from indolence and feather heds. 

VaLraratso has come home from South America, with the 
desire of getting a wife amongst his own country-women, 
if one of them would not mind going to the land of the sun 
with him. Is thirty-four years of age, of the middle height, 
passable amongst men, with an income of £200 a year when 

road 


A Parext.—There can be no doubt as to the efficacy of 
cod-liver oil in cases where there is a tendency to consump- 
tion: and indeed in many other diseases. It is, however, 





extremely liable to aduiteration—tho curse which destroys 


half the usefuluess of nearly everything proyace:l of WM | 


factured now-a-days. The doctor who attends you will pro- 
bably tell you where to get it pure: the pale or highly re- 
fined oil is useless. 

Acacta.—The gentleman having retarned your letters and 
portrait, as you desired, is certainly entitled to ask you to 
return his billets, and you should do so. 

Normaw Srxctarr.—The lines are good, too good, we fear, 
to be original We have, indeed, a shrewd saspicion thut 
they could be readily found amongst the poems of the 


| Brownings in nearly their present form. 


E1z,BeTt.—The custom existe nowhere that we know of. 
In the Channel |slands something of the kind prevails; for 
there it is customary for the lady (or her friends) to furnish 
the house completely. Your writing is very fair. 

Karte Kavanacn.—It is a mere hallucination. A woman 
may beas happy as she likes with a kind, moral man fora 
husband. Resolve to make yourself happy, and you will 
succeed 

M. A. S—Withdraw your attentions for a little while: 
keep an observant eye on everything that transpires, and 
you will not be longin detecting the real cause of the change 
of behaviour. 

G. K.—You must be twenty-one years of age before you 
become eligible to enter the royal navy as assistant 
engineer; application to be made to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty. 

THE COQUETTE. 

Lashes that droop over eyes that are tearless, 

Lips that will falter o'er thoughts that are fearless, 

Hanis that will tremble, unthrilled by the touch, 

Words that can mean se litte, and may mean so much— 

Looks that make the shy silence far richer than speech— 

The flift’s thousand weapons; she p each. 


The phrase well-remembered, the long-treasured flower, 
The song softly sung at the still twilight hour, 

The mystical talk of attraction's strange laws, 

Of souls that are kindred and sympathy’s cause; 

The half-uttered word and the half-smothered sigh, 

Oh, well the coquette every weapon can try! 


But ye who are won by the grace of her wiles, 

To trust in her glance and kneel for her smiles, 

When ye wake, as ye will, from that beautiful dreaming, 
In pity, not anger, look back on the seeming. 

The crushed woman-heart, could you read it, might tell 
That the feeling she feigned has avenged ye teo poe 


InvaLtp.—The shower-bath, we think, would be very ob- 
jectionable ; it may do for persons in strong health, but not 
for ailing people er children. The best bath, on the whole; 
is the hip-bath. 

A Surscrrber.—Pimpernel may be obtained at any herb 
shop, distilled like elder flowers or lavender. (We must 
again request correspondents not to adopt this indefinite 
signature.) 

O. P. 8.—You can make excellent British claret by mixing 
& quart of cider with an equal quantity of port wine, and 
two ounces of brandy. Fine down, and bottle off at the end 
of tive weeks. 

Axicr.—The common strawberry is a good natural denti- 
frice; its juice, without any preparation or addition, dis- 
solves the calcareous incrustations of the teeth, and renders 
the breath sweet and agreeable. 

8. K. B—We are much obliged for your enthusiastic 
praise of a ——— Far but = not think of in- 
serting your long rin our praise. Every post brings us 
scores of similar pon = ty 

Horricanet.—You certainly evince good sense in relin- 
quishing the practice of smoking; to youths it is always 

rnicious, and impedes mental and muscular development. 

ou may grow two or three inches more. 

Jessonpa.— Not at all derogatory; your education and 
birth will bring you respect and consideration, even as a 
governess; and our advice is, to accept. The Government 
will pay your passage-money, which will be about £100. 

Hiiva.—The substance you speak of may be a good cosmetic 
for anything we know to the contrary: but we think ex- 
ercise, plain diet, and frequent use of plain soap and water, 
a muci better beautifler of the skin. 

JopitHa.—The simplicity of your course, taking your own 
statement, is marvellous. Where on earth have you lived 
the years of your life till nineteen? But regret now is 
worse than useless. As 

Violets plucked, the sweetest showers 

Will ne’er make grow again, 
80 i neglected opportunity will never probably occur 
ag: 


Perprta—If you cannot find it in your heart to refuse 
him, why then you ought in all conscience to accept him. 
But you are mistaken in thinking that it hurts a man ve 
much to be rejected; many men undergo their refusal with 
perfect equanimity. 

A. ¥.—The term husband is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon words hus and bond, signifying the bond of the house. 
The word was, indeed, ancientiy spelled housebond, and 
continued to be so spelled for some time after the introduc- 
tion of printing. 

Nestor.—You must produce a certificate from the Regis- 
trar-General of Births, Marriages, and ths, or from one 
of his provincial officers. In the first case you can obtain it 
at Somerset House, or in the second from the local Super- 
intendent Registrar. 

B. Pascat.—Mocha coffee is procured from Mocha, on the 
Red Sea. A considerable portion of the coffee consumed 
by the Turks is procured from our own West India Islands, 
and Arabian or Mocha coffee is dearer in Turkey than it is 
with us. 

A Buwssmarp.—Doubdtless you believe that the officiating 
clergyman did “make eyes" at you while performing the 
marriage ceremony at which you assisted. Probably, how- 
ever, you were mistaken. e are loth to think that any 
clergyman could so far commit himself, 

Cartotta.,—Bride favours are a very old “ institution "’ in- 
deed; they are doubtless to be traced to the true-love knot, 
and that fs older than we gan venture to say, We can only 
assure you that “ bride favours” were not always white, as 
at present; they were formarly composed of parti-coloured 
rlabous, cuisily blag, siguiiyiug wath, aud green, signifying 





th. (Fhe “true-love” knot, we may add, is of ancien: 
orse or Danish origin.) 

Cromer.—The “ bouquet” and “aroma” of wines does no 
mean the same thing. The bouquet is produced by a pecu. 
Har substance like an essential oil; it exists in very few 
kinds ef wine, and is not volatile. 


J. Linpsay.—The English language is the most copious of 
all living tongues; but it is a composite language. The 
primary words only of it are Saxon, the secondary ar 
mostly of French, and the tertiary of Latin origin. 

P. B. S.— Nay and no are perfectly synonymous, and so ars 
yea and yes. We do not know that any one except Sir 
Thomas More ever attempted to make a distinction between 
their respecti ings, and his attempt was only 
ridiculous bit of pedantry. e 

P. K. 8.—To dye white silk blue, soak it in water, wring it 
out, and add to the water two pounds of woad, one pouni 
of indigo, and three ounces of alum. Let the water be 
gently heated, and then immerse the silk till ghe colour 
takes theroughly. 

D. Yexrats.--No originals or copies of wills proved in 
Sydney are deposited in * Commons, he bes: 
course to adopt to get an official copy of the will (proved in 
Sydney) is to write to the Registrar of the Probate Court « 
Sydney for it 

Nicuotas R.—In the ninth report of her Majesty's Civil 
Service Commissioners, you will obtain all the information 
which you seek; it also contains specimens of the received 
official handwriting. Yeu can procare it at the Stationery 
Office, or from the Queen's printers. 

Horacr.—The highest civil service pension attainable is 
three-fourths of the salary enjoyed at or shortly before retire. 
ment ; and as this can take place only after 40 years’ service, a 
ao entering at 30 years of age weuld, of course, be 7) 

fore entitled te pension. 

Lapy Jang.— Whether or not it is ‘ happier to be married 
than single,” entirely depends on circumstances, It is 
doubtless better to be rich than poor, just as it is better to bs 
learned ignorant; but we think “the happiest lot” iss 
contented mind. 

S. S. W.—No, bitter or sweet is not an essential quality in 
the matter itself, but depends on its components. For in- 
stance, the mixture of nitrate of silver with hypo-sulphate 
of soda, both remarkably bitter substances, makes the 
sweetest compound knewn, 

M. S.—There is an incident in the celebration of marriage 
in Servia, which we commend to yeur notice, and practice. 
Tt is that the mouth of the bride is filled with sugar, to 
signify that she should speak little, and that only sweetly. 
This little apologue, inasmach as it will apply to the sex 
generaliy, will suffice as a reply to your very long letter. 

X. Y.—Very probably your solitary habits have much to 
do with your dyspeptic state. Dining alone ought to be 
avoided as much as possible, because solitude produces 
thought, and thouyht tends to the suspension of the dizes- 
tive organs, Cultivate sooial habits, and take regular exer- 
cise. ' 

Josian B.—There is humility and humility ; but it appears 
to us that you possess neither the substance nor the shadow 
Study your own r better; endeavour to learn and 
supply your own deticiencies; never assumes qualities which 
you do not possess, and if you add to thi. energy and 
activity, you will doubtless attain your object. 

W. O. L.—The origin is this: Most of the great old families 
had as their cognisance an especial colour or combinatien of 
colours. Their household retainers and followers wore 
them as a distinction and from motives of clanship; and 
this custom gave rise to the liveries and red, blue, and 
yellow plush-breeches of the present day. 

Fanny, who no mean personal attractions, is 
5 ft 2in. in height with rich brown wavy hair, hing blue 
eyes, dimples, and fair complexion, tempe: musical, 
and mixes in society, wishes to correspond, matri- 
moenially, with a tall, dark gentleman, about 39, aristocratic 
looking, and in a good position. Cartes-de-visite to be ex- 
changed. 

Iouet.—The foHowing will make a good lip-salve: White 
wax, an ounce and a half; hog’s-lard, two ounces; sper- 
maceti, half-an-ounce; tinest sweet oil, one ounce; alkanet 
root, cut small, one drachm; balsam of Peru, two drachms: 
@ little fine sugar, and half-a-dozen best raisins, pounded 
Simmer all together, strain, and scent according, to fancy. 

Auice S.—The redness of the arms is owing, most pro- 
bably, to the tineness of the skin, and a high condition of 
the system. Do you find that objectionable? Pearl powder 
would be muck more so, we imagine, and the ap) lication af 
it be wholly useless. Let the flesh retain its natural appear 
ance. You are in good health, and should be thankfal for 
the blessing. 

Serme Garpevs.—The notion that the “ Prince of Wales's 

ume" is derived from the cognisunce of the King of 

hemia, whom the Black Priace defeated, is quite apocry- 
hal. The King's badge was a single eagle's pinion, Tie 
rince’s feathers was no doubt a mere fanci.ul badge, as s¢ 
many of such things were in those days, Your other ques- 
tion we cannot answer. 

Craupe Fonrare.—Not at all; a sovereign and a feather 
fall with equal velocity. ‘The sovereign, whoa thrown inv 
the air, appears to do so because its atoms are more com- 

ressed tha those of the feather; but if they were beaten 

to gold-leaf, it would not fall so quickly aaa feather. But 
without doing this, you can satisfy yourself by letting both 
fall together in a vessel exhausted of air, whea they will 
reach the bottom together. 
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N.B—CorresponvENts Must ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS TO THE 
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